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Art.  I.  1.  /#  lyisfrrlation  on  the  Cmrxe  and  prohahte  Termination  cff' 
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XJ OW  much  does  science  owe  to  sheer  curiosity !  For  the 
last  forty  years,  we  have  been  actively  endeavouring  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  solution  of  this  great  geographical  riddle,  the  course  of 
the  Niger ;  and  traveller  after  traveller  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
African  Sphinx.  Yet  still,  this  enigmatic  river  continues  to 
lure  the  adventurer  to  pursue  her  mysterious  course ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  reluctantly  disclosed  her  origin,  obstinately  conceals  the  se¬ 
quel  of  the  secret,  as  if  daring  the  traveller  to  come  and  sec. 
It  must  be  allowed,  that  there  is  something  strangely  adapted 
to  excite  the  imagination,  in  the  idea  of  a  mighty  river  totally 
secluded  within  the  recesses  of  an  unexplored  continent,  with¬ 
out  any  known  outlet, — inaccessible,  therefore,  to  navigation, — 
sullenly  withhokliiig  its  tribute  from  the  ocean,  its  lawful  liege,— 
and,  if  certain  theorists  are  right,  who  make  it  terminate  in 
sands  or  swamps,  discharging  its  waters  as  it  were  into  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  present  dissertation,  however,  assigns  to  this  river 
a  still  more  unique  and  romantic  character.  ‘  If  my  hvpo- 
‘  thesis  *,  says  General  Honkin,  ‘  as  to  the  final  disposal  of  the 
‘  Niger,  be  sound  — 

‘  if  I  have  completed  what  Ptolemy  left  incomplete,  namely,  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  his  Geir  and  Ni-G^r ;  if  I  have  identified  these  two 
great  streams  after  they  become  one,  with  the  Nile  of  Bomoo ;  if  I 
have  placed  and  established  in  the  course  of  my  Niger  the  long-dis¬ 
puted  |MMition  of  Ulil ;  if  I  have  then  traced  the  same  Niger  travelling 
for  hundreds  of  miles  under  the  Libyan  sands  ;  if  I  have  for  a  moment 
disinterred,  as  it  were,  to  the  mind's  eye,  the  cities,  and  towns,  and 
people  which  once  probably  animated  its  banks  ;  and,  if  I  have  laid 
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bure  tu  the  imui^iiiution  for  an  instant,  the  now  bnrietl  valley’s  which 
once  smiled  on  its  ctnirse ;  if  I  have  Hnally  shewn  the  **  uojqne  and 
peculiar  ’*  Nij^r  to  Ih?  the  cause  of  the  long  renowned  and  fatal 
riyrtis  ; — I  think,  that  if  1  have  been  successful  in  doing  these,  or 
some  of  these  things,  the  Niger  will  not  have  sutfered  in  my  hands. 

I  do  indml  fetd  that  the  attempt  1  have  made  to  unveil  the  mysteries 
which  have  hung  over  the  Niger  in  its  passage  through  western 
.^^thiopia,  and  the  sands  of  the  Libyan  desert,  is  a  Ixdd  attempt,  but  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  Cidled  a  presumptuous  one ; — nor  could  1  deny  to 
mysidf  an  indulgence  in  the  dream,  if  drt*am  it  bt*, —  which  presented 
to  me  the  great  Nile  of  central  Africa  rolling  forwards  majestically  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  through  countries  then  swarming  with 
|H*ople,  and  animated  by  intelligence ;  and  through  valleys  either  be¬ 
spangled  by  cities,  or  enamelled  by  the  varied  productions  of  a  luxurious 
soil,  fertilized  by  the  waters  of  a  noble  stream  whose  very  existence  has 
Ikh’ii  for  ctoituries  forgotten  ;  in  a  climate  too,  where  nature  was  ever 
bursting  with  K|KmtancN»usness,  and  yielding  forth  a  per]K'tual  round  of 
productions,  combining,  throughout  the  year,  the  infant  delicacy  of 
vernal  freshness,  with  the  lusci<ms  fulness  of  autumnal  maturity.' 

pp.  133 — 5. 

This  may  fairly  he  styled,  we  think,  a  literary  mirage ;  not 
the  first  instance  of  the  kind  that  has  occurred  in  traversing  the 
barren  regions  of  science.  And  it  is  singular  enough,  that 
while  the  gallant  (fenerafs  fancy  has  embellished  the  map  of 
Africa  with  a  new  river,  a  veteran  Admiral  has  done  us  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  chalking  out  a  new  sea. 

*  To  revert  to  the  geology  of  the  coast  *,  says  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Hritish  Consul  at  Mogadore,  *  pray  inquire  particulars 
as  to  the  districts  in  the  Desert  where  shells  and  rounded  pebbles  are 
found  ;  and  whether  there  are  any  of  the  latter  at  the  edge  of,  or  under 
the  vegetable  earth  waslied  down  from  the  southern  slope  of  Mount 
Atlas,  all  the  way  to  (ladames,  or  hirthcr,  from  lienioleeu  to  the  now 
dry  liahar  bln  Ma  (water-less  sea)  south-east  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  be¬ 
yond  the  Fezzan  hills  and  the  table  land  of  Ihirka  or  Cyrene.  If  so, 
we  shall  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Kthiopic  Sea,  which  Isaiah  de- 
8crilK»s  as  existing  in  his  time  (chap,  xviii) ;  and  the  waters  of  which 
wert*  to  fail  from  the  st‘a  (chap.  xix.  .0)  ;  which  1  interpret  as  having 
been  realizetl  by  the  growing  up  of  the  tw<i  Imrs  at  tlie  two  entrances 
at  the  extremes  of  the  Atlas  chain,  from  the  effect  of  surf,  under  the 
impulse  of  constantly  prevailing  winds  and  currents  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection.’  Corrt'sjxmdenct*,  ike.  p.  3. 

If  the  Prophet  was  acquainted  with  any  Ethiopian  Sea,  such 
a  designation  would  he  much  more  likely  to  denote  the  sea  of 
Bab  el  Mandeb,  or  ix)tne  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  than  any 
inland  sea  or  gulf  communicating  with  the  Mediterranean ;  sup¬ 
posing  such  a  sea  to  exist.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  two 
ditf'erent  countries  are  evidently  intended  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  chapters  of  Isaiah.  In  ver.  1.  of  the  former  chapter. 
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a  |H‘o|)le  are  aililrcssed,  wlietlier  ‘l)eyond*  or  ‘  bordering  on’  the 
rivers  of  Ktbiopia,  who  were  accustomed  to  send  embassies  by 
the  sea, — a  nation  of  skilful  mariners,  such  as  were  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  and  Arab  traders,  who  appear  to  have  carried  on  the 
ancient  commerce  between  the  eastem  shores  of  Africa  and  the 
Indus ;  and  such  as  the  Egyptians  were  not.  These  *  swift 

*  messengers’  are  directed  to  bear  the  prophetic  message  to 
another  nation,  somewhat  obscurely  characterized,  but  whose 
land  is  described  as  subject  to  inundation, — whether  ‘  spoiled  ’ 
(according  to  the  C.  V.)  or  ‘  nourished  *  (as  Lowth  renders)  by 
the  rivers  which  water  it.  Tliat  by  this  land,  Egypt  is  not  in¬ 
tended,  is,  we  think,  very  clear;  first,  because  aland  communi¬ 
cation  with  that  country  was  the  more  swift  and  direct  from 
«Fudea  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  burden  or  oracle  of  Egypt  is 
the  subject  of  the  ensuing  chapter.  W  ith  still  less  propriety 
can  the  description  be  applied  to  Nubia,  or  any  inland  territory. 
But  what  nation  is  really  meant,  which  was  to  send  the  timely 
present  or  gift  to  Mount  Zion,  we  profess  ourselves  unable  to 
<leci(le:  only,  it  seems  as  if  it  were  to  be  from  a  remote  region 
beyond  seas,  and  one  from  w  Inch  no  similar  present  had  been 
received.  The  whole  oracle  is,  as  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  one 
of  the  most  obscure  prophecies  in  the  whole  book  of  Isaiah; 
and  we  shall  be  thought,  perhaps,  to  have  gone  a  little  out  of 
our  track,  in  thus  incidentally  commenting  upon  it.  But,  as  the 
worthy  Admiral  has  led  the  way,  we  could  not  choose  but  fol¬ 
low  him.  Having  disposed  of  this  matter  of  the  Ethiopic  Sea, 
we  return  to  Sir  Ilufanc  Donkin  and  his  great  central  Nile  roll¬ 
ing  tlirough  the  deserts  of  Libya  into  the  Syrtic  Gulf. 

There  is  something  so  bold  and  pleasant  in  this  geographical 
fiction,  that  it  seems  almost  a  pity  to  submit  it  to  tlie  rude  test 
of  fact.  Africa  is  the  very  land  of  mystery  and  romance,  *  mon- 
strorum  ferax\  in  w  hich,  secure  against  detection,  the  ancient 
poets  delighted  to  lay  the  scene  of  their  fictions, — their  Atlan¬ 
tis  or  their  f  lesperides ;  and  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  times,  curiosity  and  imagination  have  ‘  claimed  a  sort  of 

*  right  of  common  to  its  unexplored  wastes.’  In  the  very  map 
of  Africa,  in  its  broad,  white  spaces  of  terra  incognita^  and  its 
deserts  spotted  with  oases,  there  is  something  that  strangely 
excites  while  it  appals  the  fancy.  And  illusive  objects  of  pious 
adventure  or  sordid  speculation  have  not  been  wanting  in  mo¬ 
dem  times,  to  stimulate  the  passion  for  discovery.  Putting  aside 
the  wonders  of  Egypt,  which  scarcely  belong  to  Africa,  and  the 
Abyssinian  romance  of  Bruce,  the  realm  of  Prester  John  and 
the  African  El  Dorado  have  succeeded  to  the  Islands  of  the 
Blessed  and  the  Hesperian  Gardens,  while  the  Niger  has  formed 
a  central  object  towards  which,  as  a  magnetic  pole,  every  ad¬ 
venture  has  pointed.  At  the  rate,  how’ever,  at  which  discovery 
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\ui6  ui  lute  urocccilcd,  tlie  doinaiii  of  imagination  is  likely  to  he 
very  spccilily  contracted  within  such  narrow'  limits  as  to  leave 
our  theorists  no  disputable  ground  to  occupy,  and  our  adven* 
turuus  travellers  no  more  new  kingdoms  to  discover,  'rim- 
huctoo,  that  golden  city  of  African  romance,  the  nucleus  of  so 
long  a  train  of  hrilliant  exaggerations,  has  been  seen,  not  only 
by  poor  Major  Laing,  who  did  not  return  to  tell  his  tale,  hut 
by  Nionsicur  Caille,  who  will  tell  us  all  about  it.  And  when  the 
secret  is  out,  we  shall  iind,  that  this  splendid  metropolis  con* 
tains  a  tolerably  numerous  assemblage  of  mud  huts,  with  two  or 
three  indiiVerent  mosques;  that  it  is  a  second-rate  Mourzouk  or 
Kouka,  w  here  salt  is  wealth,  shells  are  money,  slaves  are  cheaper 
than  tobacco  and  muskets,  and  the  fate  witli  which  Midas  was 
threatened,  is  almost  realised  by  the  poorer  class,  who  find  food 
less  plentiful  than  gohl.  riiere  are  no  gold-mines,  bow'cver,  it 
appears,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Timbuctoo,  w  hich  is  in- 
tlebtCil  for  all  its  imporUince  as  an  emporium,  to  its  situation  on 
the  verge  of  the  desert,  at  the  northern  limit  of  the  negro  po))u- 
lation,  and  the  extreme  point  to  w  hich  the  caravans  from  Mo¬ 
rocco  ami  Harbary  advance.  As  soon  as  other  utuI  securer 
channels  for  commerce  shall  be  opened,  its  consequence,  which 
seems  to  have  been  long  on  the  decline,  will  be  annihilated. 

But  the  Niger — will  this  ‘  uniciue  and  peculiar  stream*  ever 
l>e  reduced  to  the  rank  of  things  trite  and  familiar?  Will  all 
its  interest  vanish,  like  that  of  some  dark,  intricate  passage  in 
pyramid  or  catacomb,  w  hen  we  know  whither  it  leads  ?— Shall 
we  have  nothing  then  left  to  furnish  matter  for  Mr.  Barrow*s 
enterUdning  reviews  and  editorial  labours,  but  the  North  Pole 
or  New  Holland? — no  other  field  of  adventure  for  our  Lyons, 
and  Denhams,  and  Clappertons?  Such  an  idea  is  almost  sulli- 
cient  to  deter  us  from  attempting  to  dispel  any  illusu)n  which 
may  yet  hang  over  the  subject ;  and  we  ouglit  rather  to  be 
thankful,  perhaps,  to  the  inventor  of  a  new  hypothesis.  Before 
we  close  our  remarks,  however,  we  shall  attempt  to  shew,  that, 
without  sending  our  travellers  on  a  wild-goose  chase  after  Sir 
Bufane  Donkin's  waterless  Nile,  there  is  much  that  remains  for 
them  to  ascertain  and  explore. 

The  present  Writer  is  (juite  correct  in  remarking,  that  no 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  the  mere  name  of  Nile  or  Niger.  There 
are  Niles  and  Nigers,  blue  rivers  and  black  rivers,  and  great 
rivers,  in  all  countries  and  languages.  The  Indus  is  a  Nile, 
and  is  still  so  called  by  the  Arabs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
river  of  Lgypt  was  called  Sihor  and  Mclas,  i.  e.  Black  River,  by 
the  ancients.  M  e  have  the  same  appellation  in  the  various 
forms  of  Kio  Negro,  Rio  Preto,  Kara-Su,  Black  River,  and 
Blackwater.  Sir  Rufane  seems  to  imagine,  tliat  the  word  Niger 
is  not  Latin,  because  Ptolemy  writes  it  and  he  supposes. 


("oume  of'  ffte  Nfffrr, 

that  the  names  (leir  and  Ni-Oeir  were  given  to  the  two  nvers 
hy  the  natives,  and  adopted  by  Ptolemy,  just  as  (^tiolla  is  by  ns, 
r>iit  we  innst  bt^  allowed  to  question  whether  the  Aletandriitn 
(Geographer  knew  any  thing  nl>ont  the  native  names;  and  it  is 
clear,  that  the  Niger  was  known  by  that  appellation  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  long  hefore  he  flourished.  It  is  also  evident,  that,  whe¬ 
ther  the  country  has  taken  its  name  from  the  river  which  waters 
it,  or  from  the  complexion  of  the  inhabitants,  it  has  always  been 
known  under  the  name  of  Black  Land,  and  Nigritia  seems  only 
a  translation  of  the  Arabic  Soudan.  The  river  itself  hears  all 
s(»rts  of  appellations,  but  having  mostly  for  their  common  im¬ 
port,  the  (Great  Hiver.  No  uifllctdty,  however,  one  would 
think,  cotdd  arise,  in  identifying  it  as  the  only  great  river  in 
(Vntral  Africa  which  has  an  easterly  course.  But  a  question 
may  he  raised  as  to  what  was  the  Niger  of  the  ancients,— in 
particular,  of  INolemy.  I'his  (Geographer,  afler  observing  that 
all  the  rivers  l)etwecn  the  Salathus  and  the  iVlassa,  flow  west¬ 
ward  into  the  ocean,  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  (Geir  and  the  Ni- 
gi’ir,  apparently,  as  exceptions.  The  latter  river,  he  says, 

*  joining  Mount  Mandrils  and  Mount  Thala,  makes  the  lake  Nigrit(*s 
in  long,  l/i'’  K.  (corresponding  to  W.  of  fGreenwich)  and  18"  N.*; 
and  towanis  the  N.  it  has  two  branches  iq»on  Mount  Sagapola  and 
Mount  Usargola ;  towards  the  E.  it  has  one  branch,  which  is  (or 
makes)  the  Libyan  Lake,  whose  position  is  E.  (equal  to  lO’  K.  of 
(Jn*enwich),  and  Ifl"  30'  N.  To  the  S.,  one  branch  or  source  aliove 
the  river  liaras,  according  to  two  positions  taken,  of  which  the  me¬ 
dium  is  25"  E.  (which  corresponds  to  the  meridian  of  (Green^vich).' 

p.  7fl. 

‘  And  this  is  all’,  adds  Sir  Rufane,  *  that  Ptolemy  says  of  the 
Ni-(Geir!’  A  tolerably  plain  indication  that  his  knowledge  was 
hut  very  limited  on  the  subject,  and  that  of  its  ultimate  course 
he  was  ignorant.  But  let  us  first  attend  to  wliat  is  said  respect¬ 
ing  its  origin.  Adopting  the  present  VVTitei’s  explanation  of 
tlie  expression  {fTrt^euyvtuuv)^  we  must  understand  Ptolemy  as 
saying,  that  the  Niger  has  several  licads,  one  of  which,  appa¬ 
rently  the  most  westerly,  has  its  sources  in  Mounts  Mandrus 
and  Thala;  and  that  by  this  head-stream,  or  head-streams,  was 
formed  the  lake  Nigrites,  in  lat.  18®  N.  and  long.  10®  W.  But 
this  would  be. in  the  heart  of  the  Sahara,  to  the  N.  of  the  Sene¬ 
gal.  Nor  will  the  case  be  materially  mended,  if  we  remove  the 
lake  seven  degrees  eastward,  to  correspond  to  long.  15"  of 
the  island  of  Ferro.  It  is  not  without  reason,  then,  that  onr 
Author  remarks,  that  Ptolemy  is  ‘  occasionally  very  wide  in  his 


^Ir.  Muirav  renders  it  lat.  long.  18",  ^c. 
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•  Utitucles.*  \\  e  imiai  thereibrc  dismiss  his  positions  as  alto* 
gether  fallacious.  Major  Rcnnell  remarks,  that  *  Ptolemy  has 

•  carried  the  head  of  the  Niger  seven  degrees  too  far  to  the 

•  north,  and  about  four  or  more  too  far  to  the  west/  But  the 
Major  is  himself  almost  two  degrees  out  in  his  latitude,  and 
three  in  his  longitude.  ‘  Ptolemy’s  inland  positions  in  Africa*, 
he  adds,  *  as  well  along  the  Niger  as  at  a  distance  from  it,  are 

•  yet  More  to  the  west  of  the  truth.  But,  notwithstanding  this 

•  geographical  error*,  it  is  added,  ‘  he  proves  that  he  knew 
•many  facts  relating  to  the  descriptive  part  of  the  subject**. 
This  is  but  a  sorry  apology;  and  if  we  cannot  depend  upon  his 
calculations,  little  stress  can  be  laid  upon  his  hearsay  know¬ 
ledge.  Mount  Mandrils  mat/  be  Mount  Loma,  or  some  other 
mountain  in  the  Mandingo  country;  which  nation  tnar/  be  in¬ 
tended  by  the  ^lamlori ;  and  the  lake  Nigrites  may  be  Lake 
Dibbie,  if  we  understand  l^tolemy  to  refer  to  an  e.\pansion  of 
the  river  into  a  lake, — not,  as  Sir  K.  Donkin  supposes,  to  a  lake 
forming  its  source.  But  all  these  conjectures  arc  so  uncertain 
and  so  wholly  unprofitable,  that,  we  must  confess,  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  the  text  of  the  (ieographer,  with  a  view  to  make 
it  yield  a  distinct  or  accurate  meaning,  seems  to  us  little  better 
than  learned  trifling. 

The  source  of  the  Niger  has  never  been  actually  visited,  but 
Major  l^aing  reached  within  one  day’s  journey  of  the  spot,  and, 
from  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  was  shewn  the  point  from 
which  it  is  said  to  issue.  Having  taken  the  bearings  of  Mount 
Loma  from  that  spot  and  from  the  hill  of  Konko-doogore,  he 
considers  himself  as  warranted  in  laying  down  the  position  of  the 
source  of  the  (Ireat  River  in  lat.  long.  9°  45'  W.,  at  an 

elevation  of  about  1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  source  of  the  Rokelle,  w  hich  falls  into  the  bay  of  Sierra 
Leone,  was  ascertained,  by  barometrical  measurement,  to  be 
1470  feet  above  the  seat.  At  its  source,  Major  Laing  informs 
us,  the  Niger  bears  the  appellation  of  Tembie^  which,  he  was 
told,  signifies  water  in  the  Kissi  language.  It  runs  due  N.  for 
many  miles,  its  course  being  marked  by  a  ridge  of  hills  which 
branch  off  at  rijjht  angles  from  the  Sierra  Leone  range ;  till,  on 
tMiteriim  Kang-kang,  it  takes  a  more  easterly  direction,  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  synonymous  appellations  of  Bn-ba  and  Joll-ha^  i.  e. 
Large  River,  which  it  carries  with  it  to  Sego,  Jinne,  and  Tim- 
buctoo.  What  tributaries  it  receives  in  this  early  part  of  its 
course,  which  may  dispute  or  share  with  the  Tembie  the  ho- 


•  App.  to  Park’s  Travels,  Vul.  i.  p.  445.  In  the  Major’s  map,  the 
head  of  the  Niger  is  placed  in  lat.  I  L,  long.  6"  20  W. 
t  T^aing’s  Travels,  p.  32,*>. 
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nour  of  origiiiatiiii;  tlie  stream,  we  cannot  tell.  At  Bambakoo, 
the  point  wliere  Mr.  Bark  reached  it  in  his  second  mission,  the 
river,  which  was  then  full,  was  about  a  mile  in  breadth ;  and  at 
the  rapids,  it  spread  out  to  nearly  tw  ice  that  breadth.  *  These 
‘  rapids*,  he  says,  *  seem  to  be  formed  by  the  river  passing 
‘  through  a  ridge  of  hills  in  a  south-easterly  direction:  they  are 
‘  very  numerous,  and  correspond  to  the  jetting  angles  of  the 
‘  hills.  There  are  three  principal  ones,  wliere  the  water  breaks 
‘  with  considerable  noise  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  but  the 

*  canoe-men  easily  avoided  them  by  paddling  down  one  of  the 

*  branches  near  the  shore.  Even  in  this  manner*,  he  says,  ‘  the 

*  velocity  was  such  as  to  make  me  sigh.**  The  current  in  the 
open  river  was  nearly  five  knots  an  hour.  Mr.  Park  embarked 
on  the  ^:id  of  August ;  he  passed  the  third  rapid  on  the  next 
day,  and  appears  to  have  found  no  further  obstacle  in  his  course 
to  Sansanding,  where  he  constructed  his  flat-bottomed  schooner, 
in  which  to  ])rosecute  his  adventurous  and  fatal  voyage.  The 
general  course  of  the  river  thus  far  was  E.,  varying  fi'oin  E.  ^  N. 
io  E.  N.  E.  and  E.  i  S.  ^ 

At  Sansanding,  Mr.  Park’s  journal  breaks  off,  but  he  has 
given  a  fac  simile  of  a  sketch  of  the  course  of  the  Niger,  made 
l)y  an  old  canoe-man  who  had  often  made  the  voyage  to  Tiin- 
hucloo.  Accoriling  to  this  rude  chart,  the  Lake  Dibbic  is 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Sego  river  with  another  river 
‘  not  fjuite  half  so  large*,  called  the  Ba-Nimma,  which  rises  in 
the  Kong  mountains  (‘  Mount  Thala,  if  you  please*),  and  is 
joined,  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth,  by  a  branch  from  Mi- 
niana.  'J'he  Lfike  Dibbie  has  two  outlets ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  river  is  divided  into  two  channels,  by  a  large  island  called 
Jinbala.  The  eastern  branch  receives  the  Moosica  Ba  from 
the  east,  and  both  branches  unite  at  Kabra,  the  port  of  Tim- 
buctoo.  An  attempt  w'as  made,  Amadi  Eootima  says,  to  stop 
Mr.  Park  there  by  force ;  but  they  beat  off  the  canoes,  killing 
several  of  the  natives,  and  reached  the  kingdom  of  Houssa  in 
safety ;  having  met  with  only  one  difficult  passage,  where  the 
rocks  stretched  across  the  river,  leaving  only  three  narrow  pas¬ 
sages  between  them.  At  Yaour,  Amadi’s  engagement  termi¬ 
nated :  he  landed,  and  Mr.  Park  proceeded  to  Boussa,  where 
he  was  stopped  by  another  cataract,  and  perished  in  an  attray 
wuth  the  natives. 

Thus  far,  and  below  Boussa  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
iMoussa,  in  about  lat.  9°  N.,  the  general  course  of  the  Great 
River  has  been  ascertained.  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  this 
point,  after  a  long  circuit,  the  river  appears  to  have  crossed  in 


’*  Park,  vol.  ii.  p.  258. 
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its  course,  the  parallel  under  wliicli  it  takes  its  rise  to  the 
'westward.  Considerably  to  the  N.  of  Boussa,  in  about  lat.  12®, 
the  (juorra  (Quolla,  or  Kowara),  as  it  is  now  called,  receives  on 
its  eastern  hank  the  Cjuarruina,  or  Soocatoo  Kiver,  tlowinij  from 
Lake  (iondainee;  which  may  possibly  he  the  northern  branch 
tlial  Ptolemy  is  supposed  to  refer  to,  as  proceedincf  from 
Mounts  l^ugapola  and  I'sargola. 

‘  The  longitude  he  jjives  to  the  nuMlium  of  Monut  Uaargola/  says 
Sir  It.  Donkin,  'is  Iki"  K.,  which  eorn*sponds  to  K.  of  (troenwicn. 
Now  this  is  very  near  the  lt>noitude  of  the  raiufi'  in  W'hirh  the  sonm*s 
of  Sultan  Bello's  river,  Kuwurniina,  are  plactMl,  luinielv  nhont  K.,  in 
Captain  ClapjH»rton’a  map.  I  think,  then,  that  I  mny  safely  place  the 
Miurces  of  the  Kowarrunia  in  Mmint  Usartrola  ;  and  thus  the  northern 
branch  of  Pttdeiny’s  Ni-Cieir  will  Ik*  identical  with  that  river.*  p.  HI. 

But  here,  Ptolemy  ami  Major  ilennell,  Mungo  Park  ami 
('apt.iiu  Clap|K*rton,  all  fail  us.  As  to  I’tolemy,  M.  (losselin 
muiniains,  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  Nigritia;  that  his 
(•eir  and  Nigeir  were  only  small  rivers  tiowing  down  the 
southern  decliNity  of  Atlas;  an  hypothesis  which  treats  his  la¬ 
titudes  with  still  less  eereinony,  than  that  which  is  observed  by 
the  present  writer,  and  which  is,  moreover,  irreconcilrahle  with 
Pliny’s  description  of  the  Niger  as  liie  houmiary  between  the 
[/ihyans  ami  the  Lthiopiuns.  M.  Make  Brim  proposes  to  ^  limit 
‘  a  little  the  informalloii  of  Ptolemy,’  hv  extending  his  rivers  no 
further  west  than  Lake  Dihhie.  Mr.  Murray,  winie  he  admits 
the  force  of  M.  (losseliu’s  riMsoniugs  so  far  as  regards  the  Gir, 
as  apparently  aus\ieiiiig  to  tin?  combined  streams  of  the  Adjidi 
ami  the  Blant'o,  not  without  reason  staggered  at  the  bold  liv- 
pothesis  which  wouUl  renu»ve  ancient  Nigritia  to  the  north  of 
the  Sahara,  and  ctmvert  the  mighty  Niger  into  a  paltry  river  of 
Sigiliuessa.  Ills  ])roposed  solution  4>f  the  diliiculty  is  very  in¬ 
genious.  lie  supposes,  that  Ptolemy  was  the  D’Anviile  of  his 
day.  a  closet  geographer,  very  learned,  but  not  always  in 
possession  of  accurate  information,  who,  *  to  gralU'y  bis  love  of 
'  completeness,  bad  olten  recourse  to  very  arbitrary  deliueatious,’ 
Having  a  tolerably  correct  knowledge  of  the  geography  of 
northern  Africa,  and  receiving  some  information  respecting  the 
Niger  ami  Central  Africa  from  the  J'^yptiaa  traders,  but  hav¬ 
ing  no  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  a  desert  st>reading  over  ten 
parallels  of  latitude  belW(*en  iiie  two  regions,  he  '  linked  together 
‘  the  geographical  features  of  Central  and  Northern  Africa,’ 
making  the  Niger  *  lock  in  w  ith  the  southern  oxtrenuty  of  thu 
AtlaN.’*  rid'  Strikes  us  as.  u|>on  the  whole,  the  most  proUihle 

•  .Murray *s  Hist,  of  DiNciwories  in  Alricit.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  — ii.  As 

Ptolemy’s  know  leilge  SiX'ius,  however,  lu  relate  to  the  up|ier  {uri  of  the 
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r\|)Unafii>n  of  wh^t  it  in  scfirroW  worth  «nch  p«fO'<  to  nttempl  to 
clrar  iip,— bhind^r*  of  a  Oref4c  ^feogniphwr* 

It  a  far  mnro  intereatlnff  inf|iitry,  what  was  thi*  mcr 
wliich  ia  sup^>oaf*cl  to  liavp  atop^^od  the  proprew  of  the  Nwa-* 
inoiiinn  adventurera  inenrioned  by  llerodotof*  A  (^narterly 
KpvieweT  araerta,  that  CUpperton  haa  ‘  completely  demoliahetl 
‘  evory  ^viaribility*  of  the  t^iofra’s  hein«?  the  Nifer  of  FtoleoiVi  or 
of  IMiny,  or  that  j^rent  river  of  llerodotua  which  stopped  the 
\as;imonea*.  I'his  is  a  j^iratiiitotts  assertion,  and  savours  of  a 
dogmatism  which,  when  applied  to  determine  snch  dmilvtfiil 
points,  becomes  ridiciiloiis.  'The  lariro  river  ninniwsf  from  west 
to  cant,  and  abonndifKr  with  crocodiles,  which  the  yonnp  men 
reached  after  passinoc  the  desert,  could  certainly  not  have  l>een 
thr  'Tahlet.  M<*r(wlotns,  it  in  true,  seems  to  have  had  no  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  <lesert,  but  he  could  never  have  imatpriei^ 
tliat  the  Ksrvptian  Nile  ha<i  its  source  in  jVfmint  Artnsi 

Ihit  the  Qiiofi*a  is  unpnestionahly,  we  are  told,  *  the  Niger  of 
‘  h'driii.*  I'he  Arabian  freographer  knew  nothimt  of  such  an 
appellation,  hut  he  supposed  what  he  calls  *  the  Nile  of  the  Ne* 

*  irocs  *  to  l>e  a  branch  ot  tlie  k^gyptian  Nile,  flow  in  g  from  east 
to  west,  and  fallinft  into  a  sea  at  the  <list«nce  of  a  ilsy’s  journey 
\v<-t  from  the  Island  of  Oolil.  ‘  'J'he  dwellings  of  the  negroes 
‘  are,’  he  savs,  *  along  this  river,  or  along  onother  which  falls 
‘  into  it.*  The  name  which  he  applies  to  the^river,  corresponds 
to  that  by  which  the  Arabs  gwn^rally  speak  of  HoUfhw,  who  style 
it  /ler  W  Abend,  the  land  of  slaves.  And  there ’can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  refers  to  the  countries  of  Bagharmi,  Bornnii,  and  Houtla. 
^rhe  eaHtem  branch  of  the  Nile  must  of  necessity  be  the  Bahf 
cl  Abi:ui  or  White  River,  which  joins  the  Abyssinian  Nile  in 
about  lau  16^  but  which,  for  want  of  more  distinct  information, 
I'.driti  supposed  to  How  westward  across  the  very  heart  of 
Africa,  to  *  the  Sea  of  Darkness/  or  unknown  sen.  As  IHolemy 
seems  to  have  overleaped  the  .Sahara  in  his  geographical  syshmt, 
Kilrisi  appears  to  have  had  hut  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
\%ide  interval  which  separates  Hornou  from  Sennser  ;  bfit  he 
must  have  been  informed,  that  a  water  communication  existed 
between  the  two  countries ;  and  his  error  respecting  the  conrse 


^  net  to  its  termhnition,  his  inthrmation  eonld  not  he  rtmiwfi  trom  ^ 
KL'viitian  traders  ti»  Barfoin*.  Init  rather  from  maritime  trafkam.*  r  . 

'  Quart.  Hrv.  No.  laavii.p.  177-  Tliis  Journal  we  refer  to  as 'of  nrrme 
;uith<iritv  on  such  aobieett;  such  it  ought  to  he<;  bnt  the  ifnonmt  niid 
niiiii</nant  sUtark  npon  Hierm  (jenne,  tacked  to  this  article  upon'tHap« 
iHTtfur’a  heennd  ivipedttifiii.  cannot  haw  pmceederi  froiti  Mr.  Barrow. 
It  ’iH  worthv  imiv  of  kl'^Joeeti. 


ol'tlic  NigcM'  (which  wasi  natural  enough  in  the  ubsence*  of  posi¬ 
tive  iiifoniiationi  does  not,  in  our  judgement,  detract  from  the 
ies|H*ctubility  of  bis  authority  as  a  geographer.  Of  the  western 
coast,  the  Mohamuiedan  W  riter  knew  next  to  notliiiig,  any  more 
than  tlie  Moors  tlo  now:  his  iiiforination  was  doubtless  ol>taincd 
chieriy  from  the  tnuiers.  'file  Alexandrian  Astronomer,  on  the 
contrary,  belonged  to  a  maritime  pei^ple,  whose  Shi,  IS  had  hmg 
before  passed  the  Columns  of  Hercules;  and  the  most  correct 
part  of  his  information  seems  to  have  related  to  the  islands  and 
l  ivers  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Dismissing  these  authorities,  let  ns  sec  what  can  be  made  of 
I  bn  Ualouta,  tiie  grciit  Mohammedan  traveller  w  hom  wc  had 
the  pleasurit  of  introilucing  to  onr  reailers  in  onr  last  N  nmlH*r. 
Having  resoUeil,  he  tells  us,  to  vi.sit  Soudan,  he  left  I'ez,  and 
came  to  Sigiimasa,  ‘  a  very  handsome  city.’  From  this  place, 
he  set  out  with  a  numerous  caravan,  in  h'el).  and,  after  a 

joiiiney  of  li\e  and  twenty  days,  arrived  at  'I’hnghari  or  'fagazi, 

‘  n  \  illagt*  in  u  l\ich  tliiTe  is  nothing  g^'^**!*  hs  hoiisi‘s  and  inosqno 
aro  Imilt  with  stones  t»f  salt,  eoverod  with  the  hides  (»f  cinnols.  'fhoro 
is  no  trtH*  ill  the  phav  ;  it  has  nothing  hut  suiul  for  its  soil ;  and  in  this 
art*  mines  of  salt.  For  this,  they  dig  in  the  earth,  and  find  thick  tables 
of  it,  so  laid  together  us  if  they  had  l>een  cut  and  piaeeil  under  ground. 
Ni»  one,  however,  resides  here,  e.xci'pt  the  servants  of  the  merchant* 
who  dig  for  the  salt,  and  live  U{Hm  the  (kites  and  other  things  which 
an'  brought  from  Sigiimasa,  us  well  as  ii^mmi  the  tiesii  of  caineU.  To 
them  e<tme  the  }H'ople  of  Soudan  fntm  their  ditfereiit  districts,  and  huid 
themselves  w  ith  the  salt,  which,  among  them,  passes  for  money,  just  as 
gold  and  silver  do  among  other  imtions ;  and  for  this  piir{M>se,  they 
cut  it  into  ^fleet's  of  a  certain  weight,  and  then  make  their  purchases 
with  it.  The  water  of  Taglmri  is  |H)isoium8 ;  (brackish.^)  we  found  it 
injurious.  Of  this  they  take,  however,  to  ciirry  them  over  the  desert, 
which  is  twenty  stiiges  in  extent,  and  is  without  waiter.  After  passing 
this,  we  arrived  at  'Fas'liala,  a  stage  at  which  the  caravans  stop  and 
rest  thn*e  days,  and  then  prejiare  to  enter  the  great  desert,  in  w'hich 
there  is  neither  w'ater,  bird,  nor  triH:,  but  only  s;md  and  lulls  of  sand, 
w'hieli  are  so  blow  u  aliout  by  the  w  ind,  that  no  vestige  of  a  road  remains 
among  them.  Peiqde  can  travel,  therefore,  only  by  the  guide's  from 
among  the  merchants,  of  which  there  are  many.  Tlie  desert  is  moriv 
over  ex|H»siHi  to  the  light,  and  is  daz/.liiig.  \Ve  passi'd  it  in  ten  davs. 
We  then  onne  to  the  city  of  Abu  Latin  (or  Ayulatin).  This  is  the 
tirst  district  of  Soudan,  wliich,  as  they  s;iy,  lielongs  to  a  lieutenant  of 

the  Sultan  of  the  cttuiities  of  Farba . It  is  an  exceedingly  hot 

place,  with  a  few  small  fiidiii-tret's  in  it,  under  the  sliade  of  w’hich  they 
SOW’  the  melon.  The  water  of  this  place  is  found  in  pits,  having  been 
absorlwd  by  the  sand.  Mutton  is  in  gn*at  plenty.  Their  clothing  is 
from  Kgypt.  The  greater  jiart  of  toe  innabitants  are  merchanU. 
Th(dr  w'onien  are  excoediiiglv  beautiful,  and  more  respectable  than  tlie 

men . I  then  proceeded  fnmi  Abu  Latin  to  Mali,  the  distance 

of  which  is  a  journey  of  four  and  twenty  days,  made  with  ctFort.  The 
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ruAciii  Hre  nafe  and  abound  with  trees,  which  are  hi|EHi>  and  ho  large  that 

ii  caravan  may  shade  itself  under  one  of  them . After  ten  days 

from  our  leaving  Abu  Latin,  we  came  to  the  village  Zaghari,  which  is 
large,  and  inhabited  by  black  merchants.  We  then  left  this  place,  and 
came  to  the  great  river,  which  is  the  Nile.  Upon  it  is  the  town  of 
Karsanju,  from  which  the  Nile  descends  to  Knbara,  then  to  /uga,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  the  first  in  these  jmrts  to  embrace  Islamistn. 
From  this  place  the  Nile  descends  to  Tambactn,  then  to  Kawkaw. 
It  then  proe<*eds  to  the  town  of  Mnli,  which  is  the  extreme  district  of 
.Mali.  It  then  sro<*s  on  to  Yuwi,  the  greatest  district  f»f  Soudan,  and 
the  king  of  which  is  the  most  potent.  No  white  person  can  enter  here  ; 
for,  if  he  attempt  to  do  so,  they  will  kill  him  Iwfore  he  reaches  it.  The 
Nile  then  des<s*nds  from  this  place  to  the  countries  of  Nubia,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  which  are  (’hristians  ;  then  to  Dongola,  which  is  the  largest 
district  they  |M>ssess.  The  Nile  then  deseends  to  the  cataracts,  which 
terminate  the  regions  of  Soudan,  dividing  them  from  TpjM*r  Kgypt.* 

pp. ‘231— ft. 

1 1)11  Katonta  advanced  no  further  eastward  thnn  Kawkaw, 
uhieh  is  descriluHl  as  large  and  benutifnl,  and  has  been  supposed 
to  he  the  Katigha  of  Kdrisi.  'riio  rest  of  his  account  is  frrfhi 
hearsay;  hnt  it  is  not  a  little  rr#iarkahle  to  find  the  same  ideas 
<*ntertained  of  the  course  of  the  Nile,  by  an  African  Mussnlinan 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  were  hypothetically  advanced  by 
the  Father  of  History  nearly  eighteen  centuries  before.  Of 
Ihn  Katonfa’s  own  route,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  pre¬ 
cise  stages  or  direction.  Salt-mines  are  found  in  different  jiarts 
of  the  Sahara  ;  but,  as  Tbagari  is  said  to  depend  for  provisions 
upon  Segelmessa,  the  latter  must  be  the  only  place  with  which  it 
has  a  direct  communication,  and  we  should  he  led  to  look  for  it 
in  the  Monselmine  territory,  where  onr  maps  have  a  place  called 
Snkassa.  It  is  evident  that  onr  Traveller  did  not  take  the  east¬ 
ern  route  to  Timhiictoo  by  way  of  Gadames,  hnt  one  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  w’esiward.  Tas-hala  (or  Ta.sahia)  may  lie  I'isheet, 
where  the  caravans  usually  halt,  and  from  which  place  the  route 
leads  din^ct  across  the  desert  to  Ludamar*.  T'his  would 


*  In  Sidi  Hamet's  Narrative  nf  a  .Journey  from  Wed  Noon  to  Tim- 
l)nct«»o,  it  is  .stated,  that  the  caravan,  after  leaving  Wed  Noon,  travelled 
six  days  to  the  rrr.?/,  when  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  laat  mountain, 
and  halted  for  six  days.  After  this,  they  ascended  the  Desert,  but 
kept  as  near  the  sen  as  they  could,  in  order  to  find  water. —  Riley's 
Narrative,  p.  ,349.  Park  obtained  from  a  shereef  the  following 

itinerary  of  the  route  from  Morocro  to  Befiowm,  in  Ludamnr: — To 
Snera.  ( Mogodore,)  three  days.  To  Agadeer,  (Hanta  Cmz,)  three  days. 
I'o  .1  ini  ken,  ten  days.  To  Wadi  Noon,  four  days.  To  Ivakeneigh,  (lye 
clays.  To  Zeeriw'in-seriman,  five  days.  To  Tisheet,  ten  days.  ToBe- 
nowm,  ten  days  ; — in  all,  fifty  days:  hnt  ‘travellers  usually  rest  a  long 
'  while  at  .liniken  and  Tisheet ;  at  the  latter  of  which  places  they  dig 
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properly  be  styletl  the  first  district  in  Soudan,  which,  according 
to  the  Moors,  is  reckoned  to  commence  immediately  to  the  soutli 
of  the  (ireat  Desert.  Proceeding  eastward,  our  Traveller  would 
first  come  to  the  Niger,  near  the  Sego  of  Park,  the  same,  possi¬ 
bly,  as  the  Zaga  above  mentioned  ;  and  if  so,  Karsanju  must  have 
been  higher  up  the  river,  Kabara  may  then  be  the  Kabba  of 
Park,  described  as  a  large  town  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
and  highly  cultivated  country.  Our  Traveller  now'  appears  to 
have  left  the  river,  and  to  have  struck  up  the  country  tow’ards 
the  Foulah  kingdom  of  Massina.  Mali  is  doubtless  the  Melli  of 
('lapperton,  anil  seems  to  com])rehend  all  the  Foulah  countries. 
On  leaving  Mali,  where  he  reinained  some  time,  he  came  to  ‘  a 
*  gulf  whicli  branches  out  of  the  Nile’,  and  upon  the  hanks  of 
which  he  saw'  hippopotami.  This,  of  course,  would  be  Lake 
Dihbie.  Then,  after  some  days,  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Tam- 
hactu,  the  greater  i)art  of  the  inhabitants  of  w  hich,  he  tells  us, 
are  merchants  from  Latham,  a  district  of  Mali.  ‘  Here  is  also 
‘  a  black  magistrate  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  of  Mali.’  Now,  it 
is  remarkable  that  Timhuctoo,  though  a  distinct  territory,  having 
its  native  sovereign,  has  always  been  tributary  to  some  neigh¬ 
bouring  state,  and  is  understood  to  he,  at  this  time,  subject  to 
the  Foulah  lord  of  Massina,  w  ho  has  a  magistrate  residing  at 
I’imhuctoo,  and  by  whose  orders  poor  Major  Laing  was  sent 
out  of  the  city.  From  the  Shiekh  himself,  Seid  Ali  Boubokar, 
this  Traveller  met  with  the  kindest  reception,  till  a  mandate  was 
at  length  transmitted  to  him  from  his  master,  (who  had  doubt¬ 
less  been  informed  of  the  white  man’s  arrival  by  some  of  these 
merchants  from  Mali,)  which  he  durst  not  disobey;  and  our 
unfortunate  countryman  w  as  basely  murdered  in  his  sleep  by  the 
Aral)  chief  who  had  undertaken  to  escort  him  across  the  desert 
in  safety.  Mr.  l^ark  was  assured  at  Benowm,  tliat  such  w'ould 
have  been  his  own  fate,  had  he  attempted  to  make  his  way  direct 
from  Ludamar.  I  pon  Ins  making  particular  inquiry  of  a  shereef 
from  Walet,  the  capital  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Beeroo, 
respecting  the  distance  from  that  place  to  Timhuctoo,  the  shereef 
asked  him  w  hether  he  intended  to  travel  that  way.  ‘  Beim^ 
*  answered  in  the  afHrmalive,  he  shook  liis  head,  and  said,  it 
‘  would  not  do,  for  that  Christians  were  looked  upon  there  as 
‘  the  devil’s  children,  and  enemies  to  the  Prophet.’*  The  real 
cause  of  this  hatred,  w  hich  is  by  no  means  common  to  the  Mos¬ 
lem  of  Soudan,  and  from  which  the  Foulahs  in  general  appear  to 


•  the  rock  salt,  which  is  so  groat  an  article  of  commerce  with  the  Ne- 
‘  groes/— Park’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  VM  The  stage  from  Tisheet  to 
Benowm  answers  to  that  of  I  bn  Batouta  from  Tashala  to  Avulatin. 

•  Park,  vol.  i.  i».  llij. 
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1)0  laiulabl)  tree,  must  be  the  mercantile  jealousy  of  the  Moors 
aiul  tiews,  who  dread  the  loss  of  their  monopoly  of  the  Timbuctoo 
trade,  ami  not  without  reason.  To  this  jealousy,  we  arc  per¬ 
suaded,  Major  Laing  fell  a  victim. 

Thus  far,  Ibn  Batouta’s  account  seems  to  tally  remarkably 
with  later  information.  Ilis  Kawkaw,  it  is  not  easy  to  place, 
as  tbe  name,  under  a  varying  orthography,  seems  common  to 
many  towns  in  Soudan.  ()ur  Traveller  mentions  one  circum¬ 
stance,  however,  which  prevents  our  placing  it  very  far  east¬ 
ward.  ‘  They  here’,  he  says,  ‘  transact  business  with  the 
‘  cowrie,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Mali.*  In  travelling  from  Kou- 
ka  to  Kano,  Captain  Clapperton  first  met  with  cowrie-shells  in 
circulation  as  currency  at  Katagum  in  long.  11®.  This  is  now 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Fellatah  or  Foulah  dominions,  which  has 
extended  itself  considerably  to  the  eastward  ;  and  this  singular 
currency,  originally  introduced  from  the  western  coast,  and  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Maldivc  Islands,  appears  never  to  have  ex¬ 
tended  to  Bornou.  Kawkaw,  therefore,  must  have  been  within 
Mali  or  the  Foulali  country, — probably  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Quarrama.  Of  this  part  of  the  river,  we  know  nothing, 
except  from  Amadi  Fatouma’s  Journal,  who  speaks  of  seeing 
‘  a  very  strong  Foul  (Foulah)  army’  drawn  up  in  one  part,  on 
one  side  of  the  river.  Yuwi  may  possibly  be  Yaour,  the  first 
district  in  I  loussa,  in  descending  the  river,  where  Amadi  Fa¬ 
touma’s  engagement  terminated,  and  not  far  from  Boussa,  but 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  1  loussa  might  properly  be 
described  as  the  greatest  district  in  Soudan,  since,  according  to 
the  MS.  account  of  Soudan,  brought  home  by  Major  Denham, 
it  comprises  tlie  seven  extensive  provinces  of  Kano,  Ghoober, 
Kashna,  Zegzeg,  Dowry,  llanoo,  and  Yarcem  (Guari  ?)  *  The 
northern  part  of  this  extensive  territory  has  been  made  known 
to  us  by  the  adventurous  travels  of  Captain  Clapperton  and  his 
lamented  colleagues ;  and  great  part  of  Zegzeg  was  traversed 
by  Richard  Landor  as  hir  south  as  about  the  parallel  of  30'. 
But  he  was  stopped  when  just  on  the  point,  apparently,  of 
solving  the  problem  respecting  the  course  of  the  Niger.  What 
becomes  of  it  after  leaving  1  loussa? 

Ibn  Batouta,  we  have  seen,  states,  that  it  descends  to  Nubia, 
(which  must  mean  Sennaar,)  and  thence  to  Dongola ;  making  it 
join  the  Fgyptian  Nile,  like  all  the  Arabian  authorities.  But 
the  possibility  of  this  has  been  called  in  question  by  our  Euro¬ 
pean  geographers ;  and  different  hypotheses  have  therefore 
been  invented,  in  order  to  provide  it  with  a  difl’erent  termina¬ 
tion.  The  Editor  of  the  second  volume  of  Park’s  Travels  goes 
so  far  as  to  assert,  that,  ‘  of  all  the  hypotheses  respecting  the 

*  Denham  and  Clapperton.  Vol.  II.  (8vo.  pp.  449.) 
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*  icrnunntion  of  the  Nij^er,  that  which  supposes  it  to  he  a 
‘  branch  of  the  Nile,  is  the  most  uiifouiuled,  and  the  least  con- 
‘  sistent  with  acknowledged  facts.*  This  \\  riter  inclines  to  the 
‘  s))lendid  and  imposing’  hypothesis  first  started  by  a  Mr.  Max¬ 
well,  and  adopted  by  I’ark  himself,  which  identifies  the  Niger 
with  the  Zaire  or  Congo.  To  this  we  shall  ])resently  advert. 
A  third  o])inion  is  that  of  D’Anville  and  jVIajor  Rennell,  who 
assign  to  it  an  inland  termination  in  the  swamps  or  sands  of 
Wangara.  This  has  been  stoutly  combated  by  the  Author  of 
a  fourth  hypothesis,  M.  lleichard,  wdio  gives  the  Niger  an  out¬ 
let  in  the  (lulf  of  (Guinea,  by  tlic  Kio  Formosa  and  the  Rio 
del  Rey.  To  this  ojunion,  M.  Make  Rrun  seems  to  give  the 
preference;  and  Mr.  Murray  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
great  water  w  hich  Park  heard  of  at  Sansanding,  as  situated 
about  a  month  to  the  southward  of  that  place,  called  the  Ba 
Sea  Fecna^  may  have  been  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  lie  has  sug¬ 
gested,  however,  a  fifth  hypothesis,  which  makes  the  Niger 
from  the  west,  meet  the  Nile  of  Abulfeda  fiowing  from  the  east, 
by  falling  into  a  common  receptacle.  The  sixth  and  last  hypo¬ 
thesis  is  that  of  the  present  Writer. 

The  Niger-Congo  hypothesis,  which  Sir  Rufane  Donkin 
stigmatizes  as  ‘  a  sort  of  geographical  Centaur’,  had  the  singu¬ 
lar  good  fortune  to  be  warmly  espoused,  some  years  ago,  in 
each  of  our  leading  (juarterly  journals ;  and  it  gave  rise  to  the 
disastrous  expedition  under  Captain  Tuckey.  The  result  of 
that  expedition,  it  has  been  alleged,  has  ‘  made  no  alteration  in 
‘  the  state  of  the  cpiestion,  excepting  that  the  information  pro- 
^  curcil  on  that  voyage,  went  far  to  establish  the  fact  of  the 
‘  Zaire  having  its  origin  to  the  northward  of  the  F^quator.’  * 

‘  So  it  docs,  doubtless  remarks  Sir  R.  D. ;  ‘  and  I  place  them  with 
much  confidence  in  the  southern  face  of  the  great  range  of  mountains 
w’hich  runs  across  Africa  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Red  Sea  to 
Cape  Verd,  which  Cape  it  forms ;  and  this  great  range,  before  it  dips 
finally  under  the  Atlantic,  shews  some  of  its  loftiest  and  w'esternmost 
summits  alxu'c  the  waves,  under  the  name  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands.’  ....  ‘  To  this  mountain  range,  broken  or  unbroken,  I  go  for 
the  sources  of  the  (\mgo, — where  they  will  rise  sufficiently  far  off,  and 
to  the  northward,  to  give  an  ample  length  of  course  to  the  river  before 
it  reaches  the  Atlantic  ;  for  the  line  I  have  assumed  for  that  course, 
runs  through  about  twentv  degrees  of  longitude,  and  twelve  degrees  of 
latitude,  which,  at  a  nunlerate  calculation,  implies  a  course  of  near 
t2()00  miles,  far  the  greater  part  of  which  is  through  the  climate  of 
jwrpetual  rains,  to  say  nothing  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  the 
mountains,  as  the  sun  approaches  and  passes  over  them  tw'ice  in  the 
^ car .  and  this  course  w’ill  make  the  riv’er  the  receptacle,  by  various 
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channels,  of  probably  one-fourth  or  fifth  of  all  the  waters  which  either 
rise  in  or  fall  on  the  southern  face  or  subjacent  valleys  of  the  groat 
chain  of  Central  Africa.  Besides  this,  the  Congo  receives,  lower 
down,  the  iniinense  stream  called  the  Zaire,  whose  source,  from  all  we 
know  of  its  general  direction,  is  probably  in  the  Zanguebar  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  which,  according  to  tlie  best  accounts  we  have.  Hows 
through  the  greiit  lake  Aquelunda,  which  damming  up  in  the  rainy 
season  an  enormous  mass  of  waters,  lets  them  out  again  gradually, 
hv  which  the  almost  equable  height  and  fullness  of  the  C'ongo,  so 
much  remarkwl  on  in  recent  accounts,  arc  maintained  in  part  ;  while 
other  lakes,  formed  probably  in  the  long  passage  of  the  river  fiowing 
from  the  central  great  range,  wtnild  govern  and  regulate  also  that 
hrancli  of  the  river,  so  as  to  produce  an  equable  supply  of  water  to  it.’ 

Donkin,  pp.  Ill  ;  117,  1«. 

To  Mr.  Maxwell’s  argument,  that  the  Hoods  of  the  Congo 
commence  long  before  any  rains  take  place  south  of  the  Equa¬ 
tor,  Sir  Kufane  replies:  — 

‘  Could  any  man  who  had  resided  within  the  southern  tropic,  ever 
write  this  ?  The  sun  crosses  the  equator  on  his  way  southward  on 
the  21st  of  September,  and  from  that  time  forward  in  his  progress  to 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  he  pours  down  his  torrents  oii  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  regions ;  so  that  the  Congo  ‘‘  beginning  to  swell  perceptibly 
in  the  month  of  October,”  would  precisely  accord  with  the  tropical 
rains  which  fell  in  September,  when  the  sun  crossed  the  equator ;  and 
so  far  from  no  **  heavy  rains”  setting  in  “  before  the  end  of  Decem¬ 
ber,”  that  was  the  period  at  which  the  train  of  tropical  clouds  had 
discharged  full  one-haij’ all  they  had  to  give  to  the  southern  hemi- 
s])here,  and  by  the  end  of  December”  the  sun  would  Ihj  already  in 
his  way  hack  to  distribute  the  other  half.  But  besides  all  this  most 
extraordinary  reasoning  against  the  course  of  nature,  and  against 
known  fact,  iMr.  Maxwell  reasons  too  on  the  assumption,  that  the 
Congo,  like  some  other  great  rivers,  is  subject  to  great  periodical 
risings;  wdiereas  all  the  latest  and  best  accounts,  (and  Mr.  iVIaxwell, 
from  his  long  residence  in  that  quarter,  one  would  think  might  have 
anticipated  them,)  agree  in  representing  the  Congo  as  flowing  onward 
in  an  uninterrupted  volume  of  equable  grandeur  at  all  8ea.sons,  rising, 
at  the  most,  n(>t  al)ove  9  feet ;  a  phenomenon  which  I  have  attributed 
above  to  the  probable  regulating  influence  of  large  lakes,  whose  nature 
it  would  he  to  keep  up  such  an  equability  of  supply,  and  which  not 
occurring,  as  far  as  w'e  know,  in  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  that  river  some¬ 
times  rises  ^^0  feet. 

‘  Mr.  Maxwell  next  says,  “  I  believe  that  our  information  of  the 
Niger  losing  itself  in  the  desert,  rests  solely  on  the  authority  of  the 
Homans  !”  Now^,  of  the  Homans,  Pliny,  as  regards  the  Niger,  is,  I 
l)i‘lieve,  the  chief  w'riter ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that  almost  all 
wTiters,  except  the  Homans,  hav’'e  spoken  of  the  Niger  as  ending  in  a 
desert.  Pliny  tells  us  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the  Nile,**  which 
is  the  name  he  gives  to  the  river  which  traverses  Central  Africa,  and 
which  we  call  the  Niger,  rises  in  Mauritania ;  that  King  Juba  says 
so, — and  that  this  river  and  the  Nile  of  Kg^t'pt  are  increased  by  rains 
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after  the  same  manner.  Pliny  then  goes  on  tracing  his  Nile-Niger  (o 
the  eastward  till  he  gets  it  into  Ethiopia,  which  he  says  it  divides  into 
two,  and  here,  without  one  word  about  a  desert,  Pliny  makes  the 
Niger  join  the  Egyptian  Nile,  and  then  flow  into  the  sea. 

*  I  am  only  surprised  that  INIr.  IMaxwelPs  theory  should  have  been 
supjM>rted,  as  it  has  lK*on,  by  several  literary  men  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  jMHir  l^ark’s  head  was  confused  with  so  wrong  a  notion, 
and  which  ap|)ears  to  have  stuck  by  him,  and  to  have  actuated  his 
ho])e8,  and  probably  influenced  his  actions  to  the  very  last.’  pp.  120 — 
122. 


Our  Writer's  own  hypothesis  may  he  briefly  explained  as 
follows.  First  of  all,  he  su})poses  the  Geir  of  Ptolemy  to  be 
the  modern  Misselad,  which  flowing  from  the  copper-mines  of 
Fertit,  (assumed  to  be  the  Pharatuv  Garamantica^)  flows  into 
Lake  Fittre,  (the  Nuba  of  Ptolemy,)  while  a  western  branch  of 
tins  same  river  formerly  flowed  out  of  the  Tchad  into  the  Wad 
el  Ghazel,  or  Pornoucse  Nile.  Secondly,  ‘  the  branch  of  the 
‘  Ni-Geir  issuing,  according  to  Ptolemy,  from  Mount  Thala,  is 
‘  no  other  than  the  river  Shary,  which  joining  the  Ni-Geir  at 
‘  the  spot  where  the  Lake  Tcliad  is  now  formed,  may  be  said, 

*  in  Ptolemy’s  sense,  to  join  iNIount  Thala  and  Mount  Man- 
‘  drus.’  And  tlm  Yeou,  bv  a  singular  mistake,  is  made  an- 
other  hrancli  of  this  same  Ni-Geir.  This  ingenious  but  unsub¬ 
stantial  theory,  we  have  already  shewn  to  be  altogether  erro¬ 
neous.  'Phe  only  part  of  the  hypothesis  that  claims  further 
notice,  is  that  which  is  intended  to  supply  an  answer  to  the 
inquiry,  ‘  What  becomes  of  the  Geir  or  Nile  of  Bornou  after 
‘  it  is  lodged  in  the  Lake  Domhoo’, — formed,  as  it  is  supposed, 
by  the  stream  from  Lake  Fittre?  ‘  1  am  constrained’,  he  says, 

‘  to  dispose  of  it  speedily  in  the  desert  of  Bihnah,  where  all  the 
‘  accounts  we  have,  tell  us,  the  Nile  of  Bornou  ends  in  sands.* 
But  let  not  the  gentle  reader  suppose  that  Sir  Ilufane  Donkin 
is  only  leading  tlumi  this  round-about  way  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion  as  that  of  IVAnville  and  Major  llennell,  with  the  mere 
difterence  of  making  the  Niger  terminate  in  sands  instead  of 
swamps.  I  liable,  he  says,  to  bring  himself  to  think,  that  a 
mighty  stream,  such  as  he  conceives  the  Nile  of  Bornou  to  be, 
w  hen  formed  by  the  united  streams  of  the  Niger  and  the  Mis- 
selad,  can  be  so  disposed  of  in  a  sandy  desert,  without  ever  re¬ 
appearing  in  any  shape,  he  has  found  an  imaginary  outlet  ‘  be- 
‘  yond  the  sands  of  Bihnah’;  the  explanation  of  which  must  be 
given  in  his  ow  n  words. 

‘  The  sands  of  Africa,  many  of  w  hich  I  hav'e  traversed,  are  gene¬ 
rally  siliceous :  but  silex,  whether  comminuted  or  in  a  mass,  is  not 
an  absorbent — it  is  not  a  thirsty  or  retaining  substance.  If,  indeed, 
the  desert  of  Bilmah  were  shewn  to  be  made  of  comminuted  chalk, 
I  could  conceive  a  good  large  river  to  lie  drunk  up  and  lost,  until  the 
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whole  (Icsi'rt  annoiinceil  what  was  become  of  tin?  riiiiii,  by  being  con¬ 
vened  into  one  general  pnlp  ;  to  effect  whicli,  I  can  suppose,  taking 
the  immense  surface  exposed  to  a  tropical  sun,  and  from  which  the 
evaporation  would  be  prodigious,  it  would  require  perhaps  ages  on 
ages.  Ilut  water  flowing  into  a  siliceous  sand  will  act  just  as  freely, 
and  in  the, same  manner,  or  nearly  so,  as  if  there  were  no  sand, 
except  oidy  that  its  rate  of  going  would  suffer  a  small  retardation 
from  friction.  It  would  push  on  by  the  f(>rcc  of  gravitation  till  it 
found  its  natural  level,  without  any  loss  by  abs(»rptiou,  for  silex  d«K*s 
not  absorb — with  little  or  no  evaporation,  covered  as  the  water  would 
1k'  by  superjacent  sand — and  with  littK*  other  loss  than  the  amount  of 
the  fluid  which  might  be  stopped  or  dissipated  in  one  way  or  another 
by  its  adherence  to  the  millions  of  particles  through  which  it  would 
travel,  in  its  journey  in  search  of  a  level.  Hut  this  amount  could  not 
be  great  after  the  first  humectation,  for  each  j)article  of  sand  coming 
in  contact  with  the  fluid,  having  taken  up  mechanically  as  much  as  it 
could  sustain,  no  addition  could  be  made  to  that  quantity  ;  —and  the 
several  grains  of  sand  being  once  loaded  to  the  amount  of  their  power 
of  attraction,  would  refuse  to  take  more,  and  the  fluid  thenceforward 
would  pass  on  undimiuished.  But  what  is,  or  can  be,  the  level 
towards  which  I  suppose  this  mighty  body  of  water  to  be  gravitating  ? 

1  say  at  once,  tiik  Ska,  towards  which  all  rivers  tend  in  one  way  or 
another. 

‘  I  need  hardly  add,  that  the  sea  to  which  I  look  as  the  receptacle 
of  the  Nile  of  Bornou,  is  the  ^lediterraueau,  towards  which  it  tends, 
from  its  first  exit  from  near  the  mines  of  Fertit ;  and  I  at  once  put 
my  finger  on  the  quicksands  of  the  gulf  of  Sidra,  the  ancient  Syrtis, ' 
as  the  j)oint  at  which  the  Nile  of  Bornou  enters  the  sea,  which,  by 
meeting  the  stream  on  a  low  flat  shore,  drives  back  or  stops  the 
waters  of  the  river,  so  that  they  can  flow  on  no  further  ;  they  there- 
f(>re,  having  wo/c  no  lower  level  to  go  to,  form  trhat  theif  would  equalltf 
have  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  sandy  desert,  had  they  been  dammed 
up  there  ;  namely,  a  ])lashy,  moving  quicksand,  which  extends  to¬ 
wards  the  land  as  far  as  the  level  will  admit,  and  is .  stoj)ped  only  by 
the  gradual  rise  of  the  ground.  In  a  word,  tlie  size  and  form  of  the 
quicksand  adjacent  to  the  coast,  implies  what  Tuckey  tells  us  in  his 
^laritime  (Geography,  that  the  coast  is  very  low,  or,  in  a  word,  that 
the  waters  of  a  river  and  of  the  sea  would  be  there  nearly  on  a  level ; 

one  having  sometimes  the  majstery,  and  sometimes  the  other.* . 

‘  First,  this  Gulf  is  in  the  direct  prolongjition  of  the  general  course  of 
the  Nile  of  Bornou :  secondly,  it  is  the  nearest  point  at  which  a  river, 
disappearing  where  this  river  is  said  to  disappear,  in  the  deserts  of 
Bilmah,  could  reach  the  sea :  and,  thirdly,  the  very  phsenomenoii 
which  I  have  contended  would  occur  if  the  river  were  any  where 
dammed  uj)  in  its  passage,  actually  does  occur  in  the  very  line  between 
the  Lake  UoinlxK)  and  the  Syrtis,  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  niaj)s  we  have,  near  the  rock  Tibboo,  where  water  suddenly  ap¬ 
pears  under  the  name  of  the  “  Two  Rivers,’* — caused,  in  my  opinion, 
by  the  damming  up  of  the  subarenaceous  stream  by  the  ground  rising 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Til)erti  mountains,  which  are  not  very  far  off, 
but  which  appear  to  be  much  broken  and  disconnected  in  these  parts, 
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(ourse  o  f  the  Sifter, 

—  although  ktiU  prt^iiUug  an  ubsUcle  8ulHclent  to  make  the  river 
tli'clare  — but  having  surniounted  which,  the  8tream  rinks,  us 
lH‘fore,  into  the  sands,  and  tnivels  onwards  to  the  sea. 

*  lint  nmsoning  from  amdogy,  and  still  more  from  what  we  know  of 
the  iiatUD'  of  the  country  of  which  i  am  now  more  imme<iistelT 
K^>eakiiig,  I  have  no  doubt  hut  that,  in  very  remote  ages,  the  united 
Niger  luid  (icir,  that  is  the  Nile  of  liornou,  did  roll  into  the  sea,  in 
all  the  maguiticeuce  of  a  mighty  stream,  forming  a  grand  actuary  or 
harlsmr  wiieri*  now  the  quicksand  is:  iiideetl,  we  find  in  Herodotus, 
vestiges  of  a  tradition  that  the  Niger,  or  Nile,  as  he  imlls  it,  made 
Its  uay  to  the  MtHliterancan  ;  although  the  historian  infers,  or  some 
of  his  transiribers  have  made  him  infer,  that  it  does  so  through  the 
Nile  of  Kgypt.*  j)|).  *^11 — <M. 

‘  Thus  lias  been  rubbed  out*,  pathetically  exclaims  our  Au¬ 
thor,  ‘  fVoin  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  river  whicli  liad  once  its 

*  cities,  its  sages,  its  warriors,  its  works  of  art,  and  its  inunda- 

*  tions,  like  the  classic  Nile,  but  which  so  existed  in  days  of 

*  which  we  have  scarcely  a  record.’  And 

*  in  the  Mime  way  shall  jK'rish  the  Nile  of  Kg)’pt  and  its  v'alley,  its 
p\  rumids,  its  temples,  and  its  citii's.  The  Delta  shall  lH‘Come  a  plashy 
quiekMUid,  a  second  Syrtis  ;  and  the  Nile  shall  eeasi*  exist  from  the 
laiwer  ('atinict  downwards  !  ’  p.  tilh 

^Ve  know  not  what  onr  n'aders  may  by  this  time  think  of  our 
Authors  hypothesis;  hut  we  can  assure  them,  if  this  last  para- 
graph  shonhl  excite'  any  alarms  on  behalf  of  old  Kgypt,  that 
the  Nile  is  in  no  danger  of  such  a  catastrophe.  M  e  shall  use  as 
few  words  as  possible  in  disposing  of  our  Author’s  hypothesis, 
lii  the  first  pLico.  we  have  the  authority  of  Captain  iicechey 
for  saying,  tliat  the  rivrtic  Gulf  presents  uo  such  appearance  as 
our  Author  altrihuu  s  to  it.  Its  southern  tenniiiaiioii  is  a  shore 
very  slightly  iuiieuted,  having  neither  inlet  nor  port;  and  the 
large  tract  of  quicksand  usiuilly  laid  down  in  that  part  of  tlic 
Criilf,  has  no  exisU'uce.  A  chain  of  marshes,  indeed,  periodi¬ 
cally  converted  into  shallow  lakes,  extends  along  the  coast  from 
Mesurata  to  Soidch;  hut  there  is  every  appearance  that  these 
lakes,  like  those  which  border  the  Kgyptian  Delta,  occupy  the 
place  of  a  gulf  of  the  sea.  ‘  The  coast,  though  now  above  the 

*  level  of  the  marsh,  is  a  low  strip  of  sand,  which  has  apparently 

*  l>een  formed  by  the  stroug  cun  cut  and  north-easterly  winds. 

*  The  formation  of  this  bank  would  convert  the  gulf  into  a 

*  lake  ;  and  the  accumulaiiuu  of  mud  and  sediment  raising  the 

*  hod  of  the  lake,  while  the  eiubankment  continued  to  rise, 

‘  would  transform  the  lake  uito  a  marsh.’  *  Several  ravines  or 
wadys,  whic!)  are  filled  by  the  rains,  discharge  tiieir  torreuU 
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Cotfr^  of  tke  V^^rrr. 

into  thii  marsh;  amonf^  othpra,  Waily  /ormiptn,  which 

runs  into  th^  of  Sort,  though  not  in  the  (tirpcHon  to  anit 
Sir  Knfano’rt  arf^ument. 

I  hit  furl  her,  tho  Hliffhtost  pxnminatinn  of  the  stmetum  of  tho 
coiinfrr  liptwppn  the  coaat  and  Komon,  will  show,  that  tho  idea 
of  ft  river  fiowincr  northward  through  the  deappt  w  the  wildcat 
of  chimeraa.  Tlie  whole  of  the  Sahara  and  ita  prolonrration  in 
the  'I'ihhoo  conntrr,  appear  to  conaiat  of  an  derated  plain  eon. 
siderahlv  above  the  level  of  Soudan,  and  though,  as  we  siia* 
pect,  slightly  ineHning  from  weat  to  east,  yet  forming  a  descent 
towards  the  Kgyirtian  valley.  A  deep,  longitudinal  valley#  like 
that  through  which  the  Nile  finds  an  outlet,  gtiarded  Hy  motin^ 
tains,  ronld  alone  have  afforded  a  channel  to  any  river  from 
Hilnia  ami  Hornon.  No  such  valley  erists ;  and  if  it  did,  it 
would  have  to  p^metrate  varinns  ridges  which  stretch  across  the 
desert,  and  in  particular,  the  dreary  regions  of  the  HInrk  and 
White  Flarutsh  ;  an  achievement  quite  as  arduous  as  piercing 
tlie  granite  range  through  which  iVfajor  [)enham  leads  the 
Quoita  into  the  'Tchad,  and  which  Sir  Rnfane  peremptorily 
pronounces  to  he  impossible.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
anw  further  reasons  for  rejecting  an  hypothesis  which  has  not 
the  slightest  countenance  from  either  tradition  or  geographicid 
analogy. 

Ihit,  if  the  Niger  does  not  end  in  a  sw  amp,  nor  flow  under 
ground  to  the  V^edifenrftnean,  nor  wind  round  into  the  (viilf  of 
(ininea,  nor  discharge  itself  into  the  (iongo,  the  old  question 
returns,— we  are  afraid  that  onr  readers  are  hy  this  time  tired 
of  the  reiteration — what  in  the  name  of  wonder  becomes  of  it? 
Must,  we  go  back  at  last  to  ‘  the  most  unfounded  of  all  hypo. 

*  thesiMs’,  hut  which  the  natives  are  so  pertinacious  in  adhering 
to. — that  it  finds  its  wav  to  the  Nile?— We  heHeve  that  we 
must. 

We  left  the  Joliha,  alias  the  Quorra  or  f>iiolU,  the  "Timhuc- 
too  river,  or  the  Niger,  flowing  south.eastwarfl,  in  the  parallel 
of  and  long.  (i®.  Here,  its  bed  begins  to  be  hetet  with 
rorkv  islets  and  rapids,  which  are  said  to  continue  nearly  tho 
whole  wav  to  Funcin,  where  it  enters  a  vco.  'I'his  Fnmm  was 
repr»wn(ed  hv  Sultan  Bello  as  a  port,  as  was  also  a  place  called 
Raka;  ami  (’nptain  fdapperton  evpected  to  find  theiwonthe 
coast,  whereas  they  are  now  ascertained  to  he  nearly  ndles 
inland.  In  the  same  direction,  is  a  place  called  Atagbev,  of 
Atagara,  which  is  in  the  province  of  /egTeg,  and  near  which 
thcr^vwsaid  to  he  '  an  anchorage  for  the  ships  of  the  Christ- 

*  ians.‘  ♦  .Fackson  was  toW.  that,  about  fifteen  days  east  of  I'im- 
buctoo.  there  is  an  itnmense  lake  called  the  Hnhr  Sonrf^n  ^Hte- 
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rally  l.ake  NigriUh);  ami  l*ark’!>  lia  St^  Feena,  on  the  hanks 
of  which  Christians  were  said  to  have  their  houses,  if  not  the 
(iulf  of  (fiiinca,  iiuist  he  an  inland  lake  or  sea  in  this  same 
(juarter.  W  e  feel  unable  to  escape  from  the  conclusion,  that 
some  great  lake  or  confluence  must  actually  exist,  into  which 
the  (juorra  discharges  itself;  and  this  opinion  is  contirmed  hy 
the  imperfect  information  supplied  hy  Kichard  Lander,  who 
found  all  the  rivers  of  Zegzeg  flowing  towards  either  the  Quorra, 
t)r  this  great  receptacle  of  its  waters  at  Funda.  The  Shary 
itself,  he  was  told,  flowed  out  of  Lake  Tchad,  and  emptied 
itself  into  the  Niger  at  Funda;  and  as  we  now  know  that  it  dis¬ 
charges  itself  into  Lake  Tchad,  the  natural  inference  is,  that  it 
flows  out  of  the  Lake  formed  by  the  Niger.  We  are  anxious 
to  avoid  multiplying  baseless  hypotheses;  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  throwing  out  the  suggestion,  that,  if  there  be  such  a  Bahr 
Soudan  or  Nigritian  lake  in  this  direction,  it  may  very  possibly 
have,  like  Lake  Dibbie,  more  than  one  outlet;  and  during  the 
rainy  season,  it  may  even  send  down  some  portion  of  its  waters 
towards  the  sea*.  Mr.  Park  was  told,  that  the  water  of  the 
/hi  Sea  Feena  ‘  sometimes  flows  one  way,  sometimes  another.’ 
Now  as  we  cannot  imagine  that  the  tides  reach  thus  far  inland 
and  upland,  the  only  explanation  we  can  offer  is,  that  the  rains 
occasion  an  overflow  of  the  basin  of  the  l^ake,  while,  in  the  dry 
season,  the  waters  flow  into  it.  However  this  may  be,  w'e 
earnestly  hope  that  the  next  African  cxplorator  will  start  from 
Fernamlo  1\),  and  make  the  best  of  his  way  through  Lenin,  to¬ 
wards  the  mountains,  which  will  probably  be  found  to  wall  in 
the  Niger  on  the  south,  connecting  themsedves  with  the  granite 
range  of  the  Kong  mountains  on  the  west,  and  those  of  Vacoba 
and  Mandara  on  the  east. 

'I'hat  the  Shary,  which  falls  into  Lake  I’chad,  is  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  (iuorra,  agrees  with  all  the  information  collected 
hy  ('aptains  l.yon  and  ('lapperton.  Major  Deidiam,  and  Major 
Laing.  This  opinion  is  adopted  by  the  Quarterly  lleviewer, 
who  cites  in  support  of  it  the  authority  of  that  literary  veteran, 

clarum  et  rencrabilc  numcn\)  Major  llennell.  We  shall 
therefore  claim  the  privilege  of  assuming  this  point,  and  of 
carry iiig  on  the  name  of  the  Niger  to  the  stream  which  fails  into 
the  liuke  of  Hornoo.  But  we  are  almost  as  far  off  the  ultimate 
point  of  imiuiry  as  ever.  What  becomes  of  the  waters  of  that 
I  aike  ? 

Lake  'Tchad,  according  to  the  information  obtained  by  Major 
Denham,  had  formerly  an  outlet  in  the  River  of  Gazelles,  the 
dry  bed  of  w  Inch  is  now  filled  with  large  trees  and  rich  pasture. 


•  The  olovation  of  the  Nigi'r  at  Finula  must,  however,  be  nearly 
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L  'oursc  of  the  Nisjrer.  ^2  \ 

He  was  told  by  an  Arab  cbief,  that  lie  bad-ltpard  bis  grand¬ 
father  say,  when  be  was  a  boy,  that  the  Ihthr  rt  Gn^nt  gradu¬ 
ally  wasted  itself  in  an  immense  swamp  or  lake,  the  w’hole  of 
which  was  now  dried  np.  Yet,  altbongb  the  lake  is  believed 
to  be  now  a  *  still  water*,  the  water  is  very  sweet  and  fresh; 
whereas,  w'ere  there  no  other  escape  for  it  than  by  evapora¬ 
tion,  the  lake  would  assuredly  be  salt.  If  then  it  lias  really  no 
visible  outlet,  little  disposed  as  we  are  to  credit  the  vague 
stories  of  underground  rivers,  >ve  must  give  Sir  Hufane  lion- 
kin  leave  to  find  us  a  subterranean  channel,  a  *  no  srrro  *,  by 
which  its  waters  may  find  their  way  into  I^ake  Fittre.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  Major  Denham  was  told,  that  the  water  of 
the  'Tchad,  ‘  driven  by  the  eddies  and  whirlpools  of  the  centre 
‘  of  the  lake  into  subterranean  passages*,  rises  again  in  a  moun¬ 
tain  called  JfhH  Tama^  and  forms  the  Hahr  el  /Ihinrf, 

Lake  Fittre,  if  we  could  hut  trace  the  Niger  into  it,  (and 
])erhaps  the  Shary  may  send  out  an  eastern  liranch  communi¬ 
cating  witli  it,)  ha^  an  outlet ;  and  whatever  becomes  of  the 
waters  of  the  'Tchad^  those  of  Bahr  Fittre  flow,  we  have  no 
doubt,  not  from,  hut  tow'ards  Dar  Foor,  according  to  the  una¬ 
nimous  testimony  of  the  natives.  Major  Denham  is  stated  to 
have  received  information  from  an  Arab  Shiekh,  that  a  branch 
of  the  Shary,  called  the  Bahr  el  Dago,  goes  into  the  Nile;  that 
it  receives  additional  supplies  from  Lake  Fittre,  tw’elve  days* 
journey  from  those  mouths  of  the  Shary  that  flow  into  the 
'Tchad  ;  and  that  it  then  takes  a  course  to  the  south-eastward, 
till  it  reaches  the  Nile.  Ilew'as  further  informed,  that  some 
Mourzouk  merchants  had  spreatl  a  report,  that  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Knglish  to  come  up  the  FA  I)  ft  fro  from  F^gypt, 
with  ships  as  large  as  elephants,  to  take  possession  of  the  coun¬ 
try  'This  Dago  river  would  seem  to  he  the  liahr  Kulla  of 
Browne,  in  which,  it  has  been  remarked,  we  seem  to  have  the 
very  name  of  the  Houssa  river  ((^uolla);  hut  on  this  apparent 
coincidence  we  lay  no  stress.  VV'e  have  now  only  to  suppose 
that  the  Kulla  and  the  Ada  of  this  Traveller  are  the  same 
river,  or  connected  with  each  other,  to  have  the  communication 
complete  between  Lake  F'ittre  and  the  Bahr  el  Ahiad  ;  in  other 
words,  between  the  Niger  and  the  Nile. 

Appended  to  Bowdich’s  Ashantee,  there  are  several  different 
accounts  of  the  course  of  the  Niger,  given  by  natives  of  Houssa 
and  Bornoo,  which  strongly  confirm  the  preceding  represent¬ 
ation.  Nearly  all  of  them  agree  as  to  the  following  names  of  the 
places  occurring  along  its  course.  Mali.  Sego.  Sansanding. 
Massina.  'Timhuctoo.  Ciauw^  (Kawkaw?).  Kahi  (Cubhee). 
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Yaoura.  Boussa.  Kaka.  QuoUa-liSu,  or  Qiiarraraba.  Ata« 
gara.  Mafeegoodo.  Sharee.  Lake  Chadi  (Tchad).  Bagarrimc 
(Begharmi).  Foor.  Waday  (Wadan,  two  rivers).  Senniiar. 
Massar  (Fgypt).^  It  would  require  strong  reasons  to  over¬ 
power  the  force  of  this  universal  concurrence  of  native  testimony. 

‘  If  it  be  true,  that  the  Niger  actually  unites  with  the  Nile,*  says 
a  writer  in  the  ijuarterly  Review  in  ‘it  can  only  do  so 

‘  through  the  channel  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiadt  or  White  River.’ 
That  it  does  so  communicate,  by  whatever  intermediate  lakes 
and  streams,  we  have  ourselves  no  doubt.  ‘  If  we  examine  the 

•  character  of  the  Abiad  *,  remarks  the  Reviewer,  ‘  we  shall  find 

•  it  to  lx‘  that  of  a  river  which  has  traversed  a  long  course  of 
‘  level  country,  rather  than  a  collected  body  of  mountain 
‘  streams.’  +  It  is,  at  the  junction,  much  the  wider  stream  of 
the  two,  and  is  charged  with  a  very  fine  white  clay,  which  has 
given  its  name  to  the  waters.  But  for  this  river,  Bruce  tells  us, 
all  the  waters  of  Abyssinia  would  be  insufficient  to  pass  the 
scanty  stream  of  the  Blue  River  through  the  burning  deserts  of 
Nubia,  and  the  Nile  would,  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  be 
dry. 

The  only  plausible  objection  to  this  statement,  drawn  from 
the  supposed  high  elevation  of  the  plain  of  8ennaar,  has  been 
ably  disposed  of  by  this  Reviewer.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  Sennaar  is  much  more  than  500  feet  above 
the  sea.  But,  allowing  800  feet  for  the  whole  inclination  from 
the  Abiad  to  the  sea,  an  elevation  of  2,800  feet  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  source  of  the  Niger,  it  is  argued,  to  carry  it 
through  Soudan  and  Egypt  into  the  Mediterranean,  w  ith  a  cur¬ 
rent  equal  to  that  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Amazons.  According 
to  Major  I^aing,  how'ever,  the  elevation  of  its  source  is  not  more 
than  IGOO  feet  above  the  Atlantic.  But,  supposing  the  slope 
of  its  bed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Indian  river,  this  would  still 
leave  at  Funda  an  elevation  of  about  1,000  feet,  which  would 
afford  a  sufficient  inclination  to  enable  its  waters  to  reach  Sen- 
naiir  and  join  the  Abyssinian  Nile;  more  especially  as  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  certainly  not  of  equal  strength  with  that  of  either  of  the 
rivers  above-mentioned.  Here,  then,  we  may  close  our  long  hy¬ 
drographical  discussion,  having  shewn,  we  trust  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  our  readers,  how  the  Black  River,  by  passing  through 
the  strainers  of  sundry  lakes,  becomes  a  White  River,  which, 
joining  a  Blue  River,  produces  the  Nile,  which  is  sometimes 
green,  sometimes  red,  and  always  muddy.  Herodotus  w'as  cer¬ 
tainly  right  in  thinking  that  the  N  ile  is  equal  to  the  Ister ;  and 
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Taylor's  Herodotus.  ^ 

Sir  Ilufane  Donkin  is  right  in  attributing  to  the  Niger  a  *  unique 
*  and  peculiar  character  which  renders  it  altogether  the  most 
wonderful  river  in  the  world. 
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have  lived  to  witness  many  changes  in  the  opinions  and 
^  habits  of  our  contemporaries  ;  some  of  them,  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  believe,  decidedly  for  the  better ;  and  among  these,  we 
can  have  no  difliculty  in  reckoning  the  alteration  in  the  system 
h^th  of  elementary  and  general  reading,  which  is  at  once  indi¬ 
cated  and  encouraged  by  the  valuable  publication  now  before 
us.  The  time  was,  and  that  no  very  distant  period,  when  few 
but  professed  and  laborious  students  ever  dreamed  of  cultiva¬ 
ting  an  acquaintance  with  the  sources  of  history,  or  of  using  the 
original  annalists  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  casual  or  curious 
reference.  The  slightest  and  least  trust-worthy  compilations 
served  the  turn :  it  mattered  but  little  from  what  quarter  the 
general  reader  might  seek  his  knowledge,  and  not  at  all  w’hat 
hasty  compendium  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth.  A 
sounder  view'  of  things  is,  we  would  hope,  beginning  to  prevail. 
It  has  been  discovered,  that  there  is  no  exclusive  patent  either 
for  writing  or  for  reading  history ;  that  the  same  fountains  are 
open  to  all  who  thirst ;  and  that  when  the  difiicultics  of  access 
are  removed  or  mitigated,  the  remaining  obstacles  are  only  such 
as  a  little  patience  and  dexterity  will  ultimately  overcome. . 

We  are  solicitous,  however,  not  to  be  misunderstood  ;  and  we 
w'ould  guard,  at  the  very  outset,  against  the  suspicion  that  we  are 
about  to  insinuate  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  high  scholarship. 
It  is  better,  unquestionably,  to  rend  Herodotus  in  the  Greek  text 
of  Reitz  or  Schweigheeuser,  than  in  the  flowing  translation  of 
Larcher,  or  in  the  far  more  characteristic  version  of  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor;  but  then  how  few  are  there  of  whom  it  can  be  said,  even 
by  courtesy,  that  they  are  able  to  read  the  rich  Ionian  of  this 
delightful  historian.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  intelligent 
men  of  this  country,  although  they  may  be  well  versed  in  general 
knowledge,  have  been  either  imperfectly  initiated,  or  compelled 
to  abandon  their  early  studies  for  the  engagements  of  active 
life.  They  have  enough  of  learning  for  conversation,  for  neces¬ 
sary  reference,  for  slight  and  superfleial  reading,  or  even  for  a 
critical  examination  by  the  help  of  grammar,  lexicon,  and  com¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  their  leisure  and  their  lease  of  life  may  serve  them, 
they  can  follow  up  this  painful  course  to  a  greater  readiness  and 
a  thorough  acquisition.  But  the  majority  remain  throughout 
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life  ill  that  half-instructetl  state  which,  if  it  docs  not  absolutely 
seal  up  the  primary  authorities  in  the  envelope  of  their  oriffinal 
language,  renders  them,  at  least,  hard  to  open ;  and,  of  this 
numerous  and  well-informed  class  of  men,  we  should  say  unhe¬ 
sitatingly,  tliat  they  w  ill  acquire  far  more  extensive  and  efficient 
information  hy  dealing  mainly  wiih  the  best  translations,  and 
using  the  originals  only  for  the  purposes  of  reference  and  veri¬ 
fication.  In  point  of  taste  and  feeling,  nothing  can  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  first-hand  composition  ;  hut  with  respect 
to  instruction,  it  matters  little  which  we  take  ;  and  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  far  better,  in  all  kinds  of  operation,  to  use  tools  that  we 
can  manage  skilfully,  than  to  work  ill  with  those  of  a  finer  (pia- 
lity.  A  superficial  linguist  may  he  a  profound  historian  ;  and 
it  is  better  to  secure  positive  advantages  at  some  small  sacrifice, 
than  to  hazard  their  neutralization  by  over-refinement. 

N\  c  do  not,  for  one  moment,  mean  to  intimate,  tliat  a  mere 
average  reader  will  gain  a  nu)re  accurate  and  complete  notion 
*»f  the  history,  for  instance,  of  (Jreece,  hy  taking  Herodotus, 
Xenophon,  and  'Thucydides,  eveji  with  the  addition  of  Pausa- 
nias,  in  preference  to  (iillies  or  Mitford.  'i'he  entire  range  of 
(ii'ician  story  includes  much  that  is  not  to  be  found  specifically 
set  dow  n  hy  the  regular  historians.  There  is  a  large  body  of 
intli>pensable  illustration  to  he  derived  from  indirect  sources,— 
from  the  orators,  the  philosophers,  the  poets,  and  dramatists  of 
(•leece;  from  monuments,  inscriptions,  meiluls,  with  other  auxi- 
liaiies  of  formal  and  continuous  narrative;  and  these,  it  is  the 
business  of  the  general  historian  to  collect  from  all  quarters  in 
aiil  and  elucidation  of  the  direct  statements  of  ancient  chroni- 
rlers.  Hence,  the  expediency  of  larger  and  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  histories,  combining  the  scattered  sections  and  fragments  of 
intelligence  into  one  clear  and  consecutive  whole ;  and  hence 
tin*  inestimable  value  of  a  work  like  that,  for  example,  of 
Hihhon,  wlio  has  ransacked  materials  inaccessible  to  common 
examination,  and  rcducctl  w  ithin  manageable  compass,  a  series 
of  events  that  weie  to  be  brought  together  from  all  points  of 
the  compass,  haiinoni/ed  from  conilicting  authorities,  and  sifted 
from  among  ))ei))etual  contradictions.  Whoever,  then,  is 
anxious  to  obtain,  at  common  cost  of  labour,  a  general  view  of 
the  history  of  (ireece,  will  do  well  to  begin,  at  least,  with  some 
one  among  the  secondary  historians.  l>ut  if  he  would  ascer¬ 
tain  for  himself  the  truth  of  their  representations,  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoy  the  highest  intellectual  gratification,  he  will 
devote  his  studious  hours  to  the  examination  of  such  works  as 
that  ill  our  hand. 

‘  The  .spirit  of  (uiickenod  curiiKsity  it  is  W’ell  ubserved  by  ^Ir.  Tay¬ 
lor,  ‘  will,  no  doubt,  mhmi  i>orvude  every  department  of  this,  as  well  as 
ot  filhcr  ^tlulio^;  nul  en*  long,  a  coiniiiun  coui>c  of  historical  reading 
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inust  iiirluHe  the  perusal — not  merel?  of  modem  compilatiofit.  hut  of 
the  ]>nnripal  historians  of  antiquity.  That  an  acquaintance  with  the 
oripnal  writers  is  the  <mly  etHcient  and  satisfactory  method  of  be- 
cominff  correctly  and  familiarly  informed  of  the  condithm  of  mankind 
ill  remote  times,  will  not  lie  questioned  by  any  one  who  is  cum|)etent 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Compilations  must  always  have 
tlieir  use  ;  and  if  no  more  is  desired  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  events, 
oonveyed  in  the  pUmsing  amenities  of  modern  style,  and  accomjainied 
by  u  few  nwessary  explanations,  then  the  Knglish  reader  iietMl  wish  for 
nothing  lH*tter  than  what  he  already  possesses  in  this  kind.  But  who- 
eviT  turns  from  the  pages  of  even  the  most  exact  modem  writers,  to 
those  of  the  ancient  historians,  will  feel  ns  if  he  had  actually  traversed 
the  interi'al  of  centuries.  Nothing  reminds  him  of  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  mankind 
during  the  intervening  ages  ;  the  style,  the  opinions,  the  allusions,  are 
:dl  in  harmony  with  the  period  to  w'hich  the  narrative  lielongs.  Kven 
those  defects  of  in(*thod,  and  those  trivial  digressions,  or  excr<»scences 
of  style,  which  the  ino<lern  compiler  carefully  exscinds  from  his  well- 
iligested  pages,  contribute  very  perceptibly  to  assist  the  imagination  in 
its  ellbrts  to  realize  the  inten'sting  scones  of  ancient  stor)'.  In  truth, 
during  a  continued  perusal  of  these*  original  works,  the  impression 
.spontaneously  formed  upon  the  mind  is  so  strong,  that  it  requires  more 
effort,  often,  to  dissolve  the  illusion,  than  to  maintain  it.' 

W'e  cannot  conceive  of  more  attractive  reading  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  nine  ‘  Muse.s*  of  Herodotus.  VVith  an  almost 
epic  unity  of  subject,  he  has  mingled  an  extensive  variety  of 
romantic  detail  and  episode.  Incessantly  ranging  to  all  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  known  surface  of  the  globe,  he  yet  keeps  atten¬ 
tion  fixed  on  his  central  subject;  and,  if  it  be  the  highest  art  to 
conceal  all  artful  appearance,  he  has  in  perfection  this  master- 
.sliip  of  his  craft.  We  shall,  however,  again  avail  ourselves  of 
the  clear  and  expressive  language  of  Mr.  Taylor,  whose  general 
estimate  of  his  Author's  merits  is  at  once  discriminating  and 
just. 

^  HcrndotiiR,  with  an  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  very  rarely 
oqu.'illed,  when  in  early  life  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  collecting 
th(*  scattered  materials  of  universal  history,  did  not  think  himself  qua¬ 
lified  for  the  work  until  he  hatl  visited  every  country  to  which  the 
(ireeks  of  his  time  had  access; — everywhere  examining  documents, 
conversing  with  the  learned,  and  collating  connected  evidence.  The 
fruits  of  his  industry  we  have  before  us ;  and  it  may  confidently  be 
atfirined,  that,  after  every  exception  has  l)een  admitted  which  the  most 
sceptical  critici.sm  can  substantiate,  there  will  remain,  in  the  nine 
IxMiks  of  Herodotus,  a  mass  of  information  more  extensive,  important, 
and  instructive,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  author  of  antiquity, 
rnatfocted,  unambitious,  melliHiious,  perspicnoiis,  in  his  style  ;  bland, 
candid,  and  gav,  in  his  temper  ;  lahonons  in  his  researches  ;  judicious, 
b*r  the  most  |>art,  in  his  derisions ;  and  apparently  free  frimi  sinister 
intentions  and  national  prejudices ;  he  holds  up  a  mirrfsr  in  which  is 
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•een,  without  obtcurity  or  dibiortion,  the  face  of  nature — the  wonders 
of  turt— the  rcYolutiouh  of  cuipirc,  aud  the  chamctcrs  of  statesmen.* 

I  lerodotUK  has  been  called  an  imitator  of  Homer.  He  does 
not,  however,  like  the  great  Mseoniaii,  rush  at  once  into  the 
middle  current  of  events ;  he  rather  improves  on  the  salutary 
advice  of  Count  Antony  Hamilton's  enchanted  ram,  and  begins 
bil/orc  the  beginning.  He  starts  with  the  Phrenicians,  and,  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  battle  of  Salainis,  gives  the  entire  history 
of  the  Lydians,  from  Gyges  to  Croesus.  But  this  maze  is  not 
without  a  plan :  there  is  a  distinct  chain  of  fact  and  circumstance, 
giving  succession  and  coherence  to  his  narrative.  The  reader 
is  carried  on,  with  charmed  attention  and  increasing  interest, 
from  iH'ginniiig  to  end  ;  nor  is  he  once  )>ermitted  to  waiuler  or 
grow  languid  until  the  mighty  muster  himself  dissolves  the  spell, 
breaks  his  wand,  and  destroys  the  circle  of  his  enchantments. 
He  opens  w  ith  a  brief  reference  to  the  ‘  tale  of  Troy  divine,’ 
and  tlicn,  with  a  passing  intimation  of  the  *  instability  of  human 
‘  artairs/  goes  on  to  the  history  of  Lydia,  in  which  we  have,  of 
course,  the  war  between  Cra*sus  and  Cyrus.  The  latter  affords 
a  text  for  the  introduction  of  the  Assyrian  annals,  and  the  story 
of  the  Modes  and  Persians;  then  comes  the  conquest  of  Asia 
iVlinor,  with  that  of  the  (x reeks  of  Louia;  then  the  gorgeous 
description  of  Babylon,  and  the  ])articulars  of  its  fall.  The 
first  hook  closes  with  the  Scythian  ex()ediUon,  and  the  death  of 
(\vnis.  "I’he  reign  and  conquests  of  Cambyses  give  opportunity 
for  extensive  aiul  iutere.sting  details  coticeriiing  Lgypt,  which 
occupy  the  secoiul  hook  ;  while  the  third,  with  a  partial  conti- 
miance  of  the  same  subject,  contains  the  accession  of  Darius, 
son  of  1  lyslaspcs ;  the  conspiracy  and  destruction  of  the  Magi; 
tlic  episotlic  histories  of  Polycrates  and  Periaiuier ;  the  revolt 
and  second  capture  of  Babylon.  I’he  fourth  section  is  devoted 
It)  the  Persian  expeditions  against  Scythia  and  Lybia;  and  the 
following  book  describes  the  I'hraeiaii  campaign,  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  llistiaus,  and  the  Ionian  insurrection;  with  the  armed 
intervention  of  the  Athenians,  remarkable  as  the  immediate  in- 
citoincnt  to  tliat  scries  of  invasions  which  commenced  with  the 
first  inroad  of  Mardonius.  This  occupies  a  portion  of  the  sixth 
lH)ok,  which,  after  a  digression  on  the  state  of  parties  at  Sparta, 
terminates  with  the  second  invasion  of  Greece  under  Datis  and 
Artaphernes ;  the  battle  of  Marathon  ;  and  the  death  of  Mil- 
tiadcs.  The  remaining  hooks  give  ample  details  of  the  glorious 
events  which  followed ;  the  armament  of  Xerxes ;  the  battles 
of  Saiamis,  Plataeu,  and  Mycale;  and  the  liberation  of  Greece. 

NVe  have  given  this  slight  abstract  w  ithout  the  smallest  inten¬ 
tion  of  exhibiting  the  character  of  this  admirable  history,  and 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  affording  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
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connexion  \n  maintnined  amid  parta  apparently  so  little  accord¬ 
ant.  But  it  is  well  niph  impracticable  to  obtain,  without  actual 
perusal,  any  adequate  notion  of  the  consummate  skill  with 
which,  amid  digressions,  episodes,  descriptions,  and  details  of 
all  kinds,  the  main  subject  is  kept  in  hami,  and  ail  this  excur¬ 
sive  matter  made  to  contribute  to  the  general  effect. 

We  mtist  decline  engaging  in  the  attractive,  hut  too  exten¬ 
sive  investigation  relating  to  the  character  and  text  of  the  His¬ 
torian  ;  and  wc  do  this  with  the  less  compunction,  because  we 
can  refer  our  readers  to  another  work  by  Mr.  Taylor,  recently 
])uhlished,  “  The  Process  of  Historic  Proof  exemplified  and 
“  explained,**  in  which  every  thing  relating  to  the  genuineness, 
the  authenticity,  and  the  historic  value  of  the  hooks  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  is  fully  and  ably  disctissed.  I'here  is,  however,  one 
point  of  considerable  importance,  not,  indeed,  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  lleroflohis  or  his  hook,  hut  referring  to  concerns  of 
incomparably  greater  magnitude,  on  which  we  must  allow  Mr. 
'faylor  to  he  heard.  He  is  tracing  the  coincidences  between 
the  Scripture  history  and  the  present  narrative ;  and  he  esta¬ 
blishes  the  following  heads  of  agreement :  we  omit  his  references 
to  the  pages  of  his  volume. 

‘  1 .  Tin*  description  of  the  extent,  magnificence,  and  wealth  of  Ba¬ 
in  Ion,  and  of  the  dissoluteness  of  its  inhabitants,  accords  well  with  the 
allusions  of  the  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ksekiel,  and  Daniel. 

*  "2.  The  storv  of  Hercules  will  remind  every  render  of  the  history 
of  Samson,  though  disguised  in  its  circumstances  by  the  Kgyptian 
priests. 

•  The  capture  of  Jenisalem  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the 
reign  of  Hehohoam,  1  Kings,  xiv.  2i>.  2  Chron.  xii.,  is  certainly  the 
siuue  event  as  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  attributed  by  him  toSe- 
boistHs.  He  says,  he  had  hims«*lf  seen  in  the  Syrian  Palestine,  the  columns 
erected  by  the  Egyptian  king  in  commemoration  of  his  conquests  ; 
and  that  thes«'  l)ore  the  emblem  of  ignominy,  indicating  that  little  rc- 
sistuFire  had  lieen  maile  to  the  conqueror.  This  agrees  with  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  invasion  is  spoken  of  by  author  of  the  liook  of  Chro¬ 
nicles. 

‘  4.  Herodotus  mentions  Sanacherib,  Smnnrhrrih,  and  gives  a  cor¬ 
rupted  account  of  his  mimcnlous  defeat,  as  reported  to  him  by  the 
Kgyptian  priests.  See  2  Chron.  xxxii.  and  Imiah  xxxvi. 

‘  The  defeat  of  Josiah  at  Megiddo  by  Pharaoh  Neeboh,  as  related 
2  Kings  xxiii.  29.,  and  2  Chron.  xxxv.  2(1.,  is  referred  to  by  our  author r 
he  misnames  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought,  calling  it  Magdo- 
luK.  In  a  note  upon  the  passage,  the  reader  will  find  the  evidence 
which  proves,  that  by  Cadytis,  Herodotus  intends  Jerusalem. 

M).  in  adjusting  the  history  of  the  Persian  kings,  Cyrus,  Cambjses, 
Darius  Hystaspes,  and  Xerxes,  to  the  Scripture  history,  some  dispu¬ 
table  questions  arise,  which  could  not  fairly  be  stated  within  a  narrow 
com^iass  ;  the  reader  who  wishes  for  information  on  the  subject,  will 
consult  the  writers  already  mentioned ;  to  which  ought  to  be  added 
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Sir  Juhit  Maicuiiii'b  HinUiry  ui  PertJu ;  or  W  will  tiiid  the  subject 
treated  in  a  cuui{K‘ndious  and  lucid  manner  in  that  ably  condnctiHl 
work,  the  Modern  Traveller— Per .sia,  Part  1.  Those  instances  in 
which  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  contains  the  fulfilment  of  ])rophecies, 
are  adduced  by  Hishop  Xewton ;  or  the  reader  inuv  find  the  subjt'ct 
presented  in  a  condensed  but  forcible  manner  in  Keitel’s  Sketch  of  the 
Kvidence  from  Prophecy/ 

Headers  to  \ihoni  the  wiitiii^is  of  antiquity  arc  not  familiar, 
nill  recoil  from  many  of  the  statements  which  are  to  be  found 
in  Herodotus,  as  indicative,  not  merely  of  credulity  or  careless¬ 
ness,  hut  of  ahsolute  mendacity  .  And  the  Gra'cia  inendnx  has 
passed  from  hand  to  haiul,  until  many,  even  amon^  the  learned, 
lia\c  (|Uestioned  his  veracity  in  more  instances  than  that  fiarti- 
cidar  case  to  which  the  rehuke  was  applied.  That  there  is  a 
sprinkling  of  the  marvellous,  an  occasional  touch  of  the  incrc- 
dihle,  and  a  few  scattered  specimens  of  statement  obvious  to 
ilirect  disproof,  may  he  allowed  without  any  Invalidation  of  his 
integrity.  Surrounded  as  we  are  with  facilities  of  all  kinds  for 
the  accpilsition  of  knowledge,  we  are  slow  to  make  due  allow'- 
ance  for  the  diillcnlties  under  which  the  ancients  laboured. 


Does  a  writer  of  the  present  day  take  up  a  subject  for  inquiry, 
he  finds  materials  in  the  next  street :  extensive  libraries  throw 


open  their  doors  almost  w  ithout  solicitation,  and  his  tabic  breaks 
down  under  the  weight  of  subsidiary  aids.  P^olios,  duodcci- 
nu>i\s,  pamphlets,  gazettes,  placards,  all  contribute  to  his  assist¬ 
ance.  'File  archives  of  the  State,  the  memorunda  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  the  elucidations  of  eye-witnesses,  direct  correspondence 
with  all  parts  of  the  globe, — these,  and  a  thousand  other  sources 
of  accurate  information,  come  in  aid  of  his  labours.  And  yet, 
with  all  these  auxiliaries,  liow  dillicult  docs  every  inquirer  find 
the  ac(|uisition  id  correct  intelligence  and  explanation  !  Com- 
])are,  now,  with  these  advantageous  circumstances,  the  situation 
of  Herodotus.  He  had  every  thing,  even  the  very  foundations 
of  his  history,  to  ascertain  by  personal  and  laborious  inquiry  : 
his  task  was  herculean,  and  with  an  herculean  determination  and 
devotedness  did  he  engage  in  its  accomplishment.  He  travelled 
far  and  wide;  sifted  rumours;  compared  evidence;  consulted 
the  depositaries  of  learning,  tb.e  priests ;  explored  localities ; 
and,  hy  dint  of  inexhaustible  exertion  and  perseverance, 
achieved,  amid  incredihle  dilliculties,  one  of  the  noblest  compo¬ 
sitions  that  intellectual  skill  and  energy  have  yet  wrouglit  out. 
IMutarch  has  charged  him  with  malignity,  but  proved  nothing 
except  his  own  partiality.  Ctesias  accused  him  of  downright 
lying,  and  enforced  his  indictment  by  exhibiting  himself  as  a 
*  liar  of  the  first  magnitude.’  In  all  these  matters,  Herodotus 
has  been  amjily  vindicated  by  Larcher  and  the  Abbe  Geinoz; 
and  much  valuable  reference  to  them  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Tay- 
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lor’s  preface  anil  notes,  as  well  ns  in  his  volume  on  the  nature  of 
historic  proof.  On  the  whole,  it  will  he  foiinil  that,  considering 
the  state  of  knowledge  in  his  day,  the  interest  which  some  of 
liis  informants  had  in  deceiving  him,  and  the  fair  explanation 
that  may  he  given  of  his  real  or  apparent  errors,  Herodotus  is 
to  he  ranked  among  the  most  high-minded,  ns  well  as  the  ablest 
of  historians. 

'Tins  great  man  has  been  fortunate  in  his  editors,  his  annota¬ 
tors,  and  his  translators.  Gale  and  Wesseling  distinguished 
themselves,  long  since,  by  excellent  editions ;  and  the  compre¬ 
hensive  work  of  Schweighapuser,  in  our  own  day,  has  left  no¬ 
thing  to  desire  in  the  way  of  critical  apparatus.  In  annotation, 
it  is  a  complete  and  well-digested  *  rariorum  *;  while  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  collation  of  various  readings  deserves  the  greatest 
])rai8e.  Schweighapuser  was  not  a  critic  of  Bentleian  or  Por- 
sonic  calibre,  but  he  was  a  sound  and  discriminating  scholar, 
and  his  various  editions  of  the  classics  are  of  high  value.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  foreign  publication,  which  passed 
through  the  press  under  his  own  correction,  should  be  exhaust¬ 
ed,  and  a  complete  and  correct  reprint  is  a  desideratum.  Among 
the  various  translations  of  Herodotus,  Larcher’s,  if  not  in  the 
best  taste,  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable,  with  its  exten¬ 
sive  and  judicious  accompaniments  of  note  and  commentary. 
It  contains  almost  every  thing  that  can  illustrate  Herodotus. 
11  is  biography;  the  life  of  Homer,  erroneously  attributed  to 
him  ;  the  abstract  of  Ctesias  ;  Plutarch’s  treatise  on  the  malig¬ 
nity  of  Herodotus,  with  the  reply  of  the  Abbe  Geinoz ;  are  all 
included  in  this  voluminous  but  excellent  work,  (’oncerning 
tlie  translation  itself,  we  so  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor,  that 
we  shall  put  him  forward  to  express  our  opinion. 

‘  Larcher,  whose  translation  will,  of  course,  be  consnited  by  every 
one  who  wishes  to  make  himself  master  of  Herodotus,  and  wh(»se  notes 
comprise  the  substance  of  all  that  is  most  important  in  the  commen¬ 
taries  of  his  predecessors,  seems  to  make  no  attempt  at  a  characteristic 
rendering  of  the  original :  on  the  contrary",  he  sedulously  modifies  and 
miylemizes  whatever  is  most  antique  and  most  Grecian  in  his  author. 
His  version  is,  in  fact,  an  annotator's  paraphrase,  comprising  and  am¬ 
plifying  every  particle  of  his  author's  meaning.  It  ought  in  justice  to 
i)e  rememliered,  that  the  genius  of  the  French  language  is  infinitely  re¬ 
mote  from  that  of  the  Greek,  and  can  never  adapt  itself  to  the  style  of 
the  gri'at  writers  of  antiquity.  A  French  Homer,  or  a  French  ffero- 
dotiis,  is  as  like  the  original  as  the  Hectors,  and  Ciesars,  and  Catos  of 
the  stage  in  the  last  century  were,  in  their  costumes,  like  the  warriors 
of  (  «re<‘ce  and  Rome.* 

There  are  two  circumstances  relating  to  the  last  edition  of 
this  translation,  too  interesting  to  be  passed  by  without  notice. 
In  his  preface,  he  makes  a  manly  and  affecting  recantation  of 
the  infidel  principles  which  he  had  cherished  in  earlier  years ; 
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and  at  t)ie  close  of  the  last  volume,  apologizing  for  occasional 
errors  of  the  press,  he  l)espeaks  the  indulgence  of  his  readers  to¬ 
wards  an  old  man  in  his  seventy-seventh  year — cruda  viridUque 
senecius. 

When  we  used  the  term  ‘  fortunate  *  w  ith  reference  to  the 
translators  of  Herodotus,  we  were  certainly  not  thinking  of  the 
accredited  Knglish  translation,  the  inadeejuate  version  of  Mr. 
Beloe.  It  is  readable  enough,  but  inaccurate  and  feeble,  and 
deserving  of  utter  condemnation,  w’ere  it  oidy  for  having  misled 
that  able  illustrator  of  Herodotus,  Major  liennell,  whose  igno¬ 
rance  of  Greek  compelled  him  to  trust  to  this  untrustworthy  ver¬ 
sion.  His  notes,  though  with  the  admirable  example  of  Larcber 
before  him,  are,  when  unborrowed,  generally  insipid  and  unpro¬ 
fitable*  His  mistakes  are  sometimes  absurd,  and  his  carelessness 
is  sufHcient  to  destroy  all  confidence*  In  a  note  to  Clio,  92,  he 
points  out  an  error  as  committed  by  Larcber,  when  tbe  latter 
expressly  disavows  the  blunder  imputed  to  him.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  ourselves  to  give  a  more  distinct  opinion,  we 
nave  occasionally  made  specific  comparison  between  the  Latin 
rendering  of  Schweighacuser,  the  French  version  of  Larcher, 
and  the  two  Knglish  translations  of  Beloe  and  the  present 
Writer.  The  first  is  excellent.  The  second  is  admirable  of  its 
kind,  but  essentially  uncbaracteristic,  and  scarcely  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  point  of  style  from  the  same  Author  s  valuable 
version  of  Xenophon*  Mr.  Beloe  is  loose  and  tasteless,  without 
any  feeling  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  his  original ;  free  and 
vague,  where  a  close  rendering  would  have  been  not  only  more 
expressive  of  tbe  Author  s  manner,  but  better  Knglisb.  Of  Mr. 
TayloFs  production,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is, 
in  our  opinion,  precisely  what  a  translation  of  Herodotus  ought 
to  be.  In  all  tbe  instances  where  we  have  brought  it  to  the 
test,  it  has  stood  the  trial  perfectly ;  it  is  clear,  close,  and 
archaic ;  it  reads  delightfully,  and  will  convey  to  the  unlearned 
reader  a  fair  representation  of  the  expressive  simplicity  of  the 
original.  There  is  one  particular  in  which  it  stands,  so  far  as 
wc  know,  alone,  and  which  will,  of  itself,  suificicntly  recommend 
it  to  general  adoption  in  the  family  and  in  the  school.  There 
ire  passages  in  Herodotus — not  that  he  was  a  prurient  writef — 
which  render  his  history  unfit  for  indiscriminate  perusal ;  and 
these  have  usually  been  rendered,  as  a  matter  of  course,  without 
sufficient  regard  to  delicacy.  Here,  Mr.  Taylor  has  deserved 
well  of  the  public.  Without  mutilation,  or  sacrificing  the 
smallest  fragment  of  valuable  information,  he  has  scrupulously 
expurgated  his  translation,  by  the  rejection  of  all  that  is  un¬ 
seemly  or  impure.  Kxtracts,  unless  copious  and  consecutive, 
or  unless  occurring  in  the  course  of  an  analytical  or  argumenta¬ 
tive  review,  are  but  inadequate  exemplifications  of  the  character 
of  a  book  ;  and  to  bring  forward  an  insulated  specimen  or  two. 
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savours  of  the  pedant  in  llierocles,  who,  having  a  house  on  sale, 
tendered  a  bricK  by  way  of  sample.  It  will  be  liardly  courteous, 
however,  to  dismiss  Mr.  Taylor  without  laying  a  fragment,  at 
least,  of  his  version  before  our  readers ;  and  we  shall  take  part 
of  the  story  of  Thermopyla?. 

‘  As  the  sun  arose,  Xerxes  poured  forth  libations,  and  waiting  till 
alK>ut  the  time  of  full  market,  set  out ; — thus  he  hud  been  instructed 
by  Kphialtes ;  for  the  descent  from  the  mountain  is  much  shorter  than 
the  circuit  which  must  be  made  in  ascending  it.  The  barbarians  W'ith 
Xerxes  now  drew  on,  while  the  Greeks  with  Leonidas,  marching  as  to 
death,  advanced  much  further  than  heretofore  in  the  pasaa^,  and  until 
they  reached  the  wdder  part  of  the  defile.  Hitherto  the  >vull  had 
afforded  them  protection,  for  they  had  fought  on  the  former  days  only 
in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  road.  But  now  they  engaged  the  enemy 
lievond  the  narrows,  and  great  numbers  of  the  Barbarians  fell.  Be¬ 
hind  each  rank  were  seen  the  officers  with  whips  flogging  the  men, 
and  continually  goading  them  to  move  on.  Multitudes  of  them  frll 
into  the  sea,  and  so  {icrished  ;  but  many  more  were  trampled  to  death 
by  their  own  ranks,  nor  was  any  regard  paid  to  the  dying.  The 
(iret'ks,  well  knowing  that  death  awaited  them  from  the  enemy  who 
had  come  round  the  mountain,  put  forth  their  utmost  vigour  in  at¬ 
tacking  the  Barbarians: — reckless  of  their  own  lives,  they  fell  furiously 
ujH)n  the  enemy.  Most  of  their  spears  being  broken,  they  dealt  ujion 
the  Persians  w'ith  their  swords.  In  this  combat  fell  Leonidas,  valiantly 
fighting,  and  with  him  those  celebrated  Spartans  whose  names,  worthy 
as  they  are  of  ^eno^vn,  I  have  learned ; — the  names  even  of  the  whole 
three  hundred.  IMany  distinguished  Persians  also  fell  on  this  occasion. 
Among  these  were  two  sons  of  Darius — Abrocoines  and  Hyperanthes... 

. A  great  stniggle  took  place  lietween  the  Persians  and  Lacetlae- 

monians  over  the  IkhIv  of  Leonidas :  at  length,  after  four  times  repell¬ 
ing  their  assailants,  the  Gre<*ks  by  their  valour  succeeded  in  withdraw¬ 
ing  it.  The  combat  was  maintained  until  the  Persians,  led  by  Ephi- 
altes,  came  up  ;  when  the  Greeks  were  informed  of  their  approach, 
the  contest  assumed  another  aspect,  for  now  they  retreated  to  the  nar¬ 
row  part  of  the  road,  and  passing  the  W'oll,  they  stationed  themselves 
in  close  order — all  except  the  Thebans,  upon  the  rising  ground,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pass,  where  now  stands  the  marble  lion  on  the  tomb  of 
Leonidas.  On  this  spot  they  continued  to  fight — with  their  swords, 
those  who  retained  sw’’ord8,  or  with  their  hands  and  teeth,  until  buried 
benrath  the  missiles  of  the  Barbarians,  who  came  up — some  in  front, 
after  demolishing  the  wall,  and  others  on  each  side,  who  had  mode  the 
circuit  of  the  mountain.  Though  all  the  Lacedeemonians  and  Thes¬ 
pians  behaved  in  this  valiant  manner,  a  Spartan,  named  Dieneces,  is 
mentioned  as  the  first  in  bravery.  It  is  said  of  him,  that  before  the 
battle  joined  with  the  Medes,  when  a  certain  Trachinian  affirmed  in  his 
hearing,  that  if  the  Medea  discharged  their  arrows,  such  was  the  num- 
l>er  of  their  host,  the  sun  would  1)C  obscured  by  the  flight  of  their  mis¬ 
siles  ;  he,  not  at  all  smitten  with  fear,  and  utterly  disregarding  the 
nuinl)er8  of  the  Medes,  replied : — Our  Trachinian  friend  tells  ua  no« 
thing  but  good  news — if  indeed  the  Medes  darken  the  sky,  then  we 
shall  fight  in  the  shade,  nor  be  exjxised  to  the  sun.”  ' 
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We  have  only  to  say  further,  that  the  preface  and  notes  con- 
taifi,  in  a  compressed  form,  much  valuable  criticism  and  illus¬ 
tration;  that  the  volume  is  excellently  printed;  and  that  the 
mans,  thougli  necessarily  on  a  small  scale,  are  well  constructed, 
and  neatly  engraven.  Neither  pains  nor  reasonable  expense 
seem  to  have  been  spared  in  the  *  getting  up  *  of  this  compact 
and,  considering  its  si/e,  exceedingly  cheap  volume. 
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Umdoiu  IdlhK* 

^1^11  F  History  of  Herodotus  is  an  account  of  the  travels  and 
researches  of  an  intelligent  and  curious  vot/a^eur,  who  had 
travelled  through  Greece,  Italy,  and  ICgypt,  and  visited  many 
other  portions  of  the  world,  as  known  in  the  geography  ot  the 
ancients.  In  the  books  into  which  his  classic  work  is  distri¬ 
buted,  bearing  the  names  of  the  Muses,  he  has  recorded  his 
observations  on  the  countries  which  he  saw,  and  the  customs 
which  he  found  existing  in  them;  and  has  accumulated  an  ex¬ 
tensive  collection  of  historical  facts  and  traditions,  which  form 
no  incoiiMdcrable  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  people  who 
flourished  in  the  times  of  antiquity  down  to  his  ow  n  age.  1  le. 
has  indeed  been  represented  as  a  retailer  of  fables,  and  the 
*  Gra  cia  mendax '  of  the  satirist  has  been  ap})lied  to  his  details 
ami  reports;  but  the  honesty  and  simplicity  of  the  Historian  arc 
less  likely  to  be  questioned,  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  pass¬ 
ing  a  true  judgement  on  his  character  become  multiplied.  He 
has  told  us  explicitly  enough  on  some  occasions,  that  he  did 
not  believe  the  truth  of  the  relations  which  he  had  received;  and 
on  others,  he  has  left  us  to  infer  his  distrust  of  his  infonner. 

I  le  has  very  faithfully  described  whatever  he  had  personally 
observed  in  the  countries  through  w  hich  he  had  passed ;  and 
the  manner  in  w  hich  he  has  recorded  the  traditionary  know  ledge 
obtained  by  his  inquiries,  is  a  very  available  evidence  of  his  dili¬ 
gence  and  accuracy.  Modern  discoveries  have  clearly  estab¬ 
lished,  that  Herodotus  had  knowledge  of  facts  totally  unknown 
to  later  w  liters ;  and  the  result  of  the  superior  information  which 
we  now  possess,  has  bei'ii  the  clearing  of  his  reputation  from 
suspicions  and  charges  by  w  hich  it  had  long  been  obscured. 
That  he  was,  in  too  many  instances,  credulous  and  under  the 
influence  of  superstition,  is  not  to  be  questioned;  and  so  was 

•  Accidental  circumstances  have  plactnl  in  juxta-}K>sition  this  and 
the  prt‘cetling  article,  by  different  contributors :  our  readers  will  not, 
|M*rhajis,  be  uisplcascd  at  the  undesigned  coincidence  of  sentiment. — 
Ed, 
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\«‘noplion,  whose  Hclclity  every  one  allows.  I  lis  collertions  have 
transmitted  to  ns  the  transactions  of  very  early  times  and  of  very 
celehrated  individuals;  and  they  eiinhle  us  to  correct,  in  many 
cases,  the  representations  of  less  credible  relators.  In  this 
country,  although  the  recent  impressions  of  the  History  have 
heen  numerous  ami  at  short  intervals,  little  has  Immmi  clone  by 
scholars  to  enhance  its  literary  value.  'The  French 
X'ersion  and  Notes  of  Larcher  have  Ions;  been  known  to  classi¬ 
cal  students,  and  have  maintained  a  reputation  of  the  highest 
order;  but  his  work  has  hitherto  heen  much  less  accessible  than 
could  he  wished.  This  inconvenience,  so  far  as  regards  the 
notes,  is  remedied  l>y  (he  publication  l>efore  us;  while  his  Ver¬ 
sion  is  superseded  by  (he  baiglish  translation  of  Mr.  'Taylor. 

The  Notes  of  Larcher  form  a  most  valuable  body  of  annota¬ 
tions  on  the  whole  of  the  nine  Books  of  I lerodotus.  lie  had 
read  the  text  of  the  Historian  with  a  most  watchful  eye,  and  his 
vigilance  was  constantly  exercised  in  detecting  the  occasions  on 
w  hich  the  application  of  criticism  and  learning  might,  by  appro¬ 
priate  emendations  and  illustrations,  impart  perspicuity  to  his 
Author’s  meaning.  His  philological  observations  evince  a  nice 
discrimination  in  afhxing  the  senses  of  words,  and  a  very  correct 
judgement  in  settling  the  import  of  many  verbal  combinations 
which  others  have  mistaken.  'The  student  who  is  desirous  of 
lu'ing  instructed  in  the  niceties  of  (ireek  ]>rose,  w’ill  find  his 
advantage  in  the  diligent  perusal  of  these  Notes,  lint  (he  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  (ireek  text  of  the  I  listorian,  is  not  the  only  feature 
whicli  forms  a  recommendation  of  these  volumes.  'They  are 
replete  with  discussions  of  the  interesting  and  varied  subjects 
comprised  in  the  History;  and  on  these  p(dnts,  tin*  Notes  are 
not  a  mere  collection  of  brief  remarks  which  leave  the  reader 
disappointed  and  displeased,  but  are  frecpiently  of  considerable 
length.  'The  anticpiities  of  ancient  nations  are  a  copious  sub¬ 
ject,  to  which  Larcher  has  <levoted  very  considerable  labour,  and 
w  Inch  he  has  very  successfully  illustrated.  Babylon,  but  particu¬ 
larly  Egypt,  makes  a  prominent  figure  in  the  History;  and  in 
t!ie  volumes  before  us,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  valuable 
observations  relating  to  the  latter  country.  Since  the  date  of 
Larcher’s  'Translation,  indeed,  Egypt  has  been  visited,  ami  its 
antiquities  have  been  examined,  by  many  learned  travellers,  who 
have  materially  enlarged  our  acquaintance  with  it.  'I’hcse  Notes 
could  be  but  little  corrected  or  improved,  however,  by  any  addi¬ 
tions  that  might  be  made  to  (hem  from  the  more  recent  sources 
of  information;  the  sagacity  of  their  Author  having  enabled  liim 
to  anticipate  many  of  the  results  of  subsequent  investigation. 
1  he  history  of  Croesus,  of  Cyrus,  the  identity  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Sesostris,  the  Phcenician  circumnavigation  of  Africa, 
the  formation  and  repeated  re-opening  of  the  canal  of  Egypt, 
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till*  Nile,  tlie  pyrainul.s,  the  ori^^in  aiul  use  of  letters,  and  a  most 
copious  el  cu'leKi  of  suhjects,  are  learnedly  illustrated  in  tiotes 
uhich  may  he  not  improperly  named  essays  and  disquisitions. 
'The  contributions  which  l-.arclu*r  has  made  available  for  the 
elucidation  of  his  Author,  are  highly  cretlitable  to  his  industry, 
while  the  manner  in  which  he  has  used  them,  manifests  his 
lioncsty  aiul  camhmr;  and  the  original  observations  which  he 
has  St)  plentifully  iutermin^leil,  are  always  appropriate  atul  in- 
tere>ting.  'To  re\iew  at  large  a  work  so  various  in  learning,  and 
embracing  so  iiiany  subjects  as  the  ])resent,  would  require, 
instead  of  one  article,  a  series  of  critical  dis(|uisitions,  for  which 
our  reailcrs  would  scarcely  thank  us;  and  M.  Larcher’s  work  is 
alreaily  too  well  known  to  the  scholar,  to  render  it  necessary  to 
add  any  thing  by  way  of  rccoinnieniling  the  work  to  his  attention. 
Wi)  siiall  therefore  merely  otier  some  desultory  observations  on 
a  few  of  the  notes. 

'The  laitin  tran>lators  have  rendered  the  introductory  w’ords 
which  llerodt)tus  lias  einployeil  to  designate  his  work,  in  a  very 
iinpmfcct  aiiil  indeiiuite  manner.  Larcher  remarks,  that 
ill  I  lcrodotu.>,  lioes  not  signify  a  history,  but  the  result  of  re¬ 
searches  carefully  imule ;  and  he  translates  the  expression, 

Jn  presenting  to  the  public  these  researches^ 
A  riMulciing  more  corresponding  to  the  original  would  be — the 
ri'lation  of  the  things  w  hich  lleroilotus  himself  saw',  or  learned 
from  inquiry,  riie  introductory  passage  is  very  properly  pr.iised 
by  the  TraiKslator,  as  an  example  of  the  simplicity  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  nui.^t  «)f  the  ancient  writers. 

In  Dal/efs  C'olleclanca  Cir.  Maj'*.  {Sotre  in  Ilerodotum.  G. 
(>.)  iheie  is  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  Toi7  p/cw  lu 
ta  r>4a,  ‘  at  an  adraneed  age^  if  taie  considers  the 

*  nature  if  man.'  This  the  sliulent  may  correct  from  Larclier's 
note. 


*  p.'cL  d  Ajirr  having  enjoyed  u  eonsidendite  fortune. 

'I'lu*  Abbe  (iciiior.  bus  vorv  >iitisf.ict()rily  proved,  that  here  signities 
wt'allh,  worldly  gtHKls,  “  les  bieiis  ';  and  that  does  nut 

nieim  “  (piuntum  in  nobis  »*st  ”,  but  “  ]>ro  modulo  nustratiuin  taculta- 
tum.”  'fhe  reader  may  refer  to  the  remarks  of  this  learned  man,  winch 
are  rather  too  long  to  \w  here  (pioted.  Gronoviiis  has  ill  translated 
this  pussiige,  ami  W’ex'.eling  leaves  Ids  reading  uncorrected  ;  which  the 
more  surprises  me,  as  he  has  fretjuently  proUted  by  the  observations  of 
lieino/,  and  generally  has  jH>inted  out  wlierc  they  dilfered  in  opinion. 
C'orncliiis  XejMks  Uses  a  siiuilar  expression  in  speaking  of  one  3Iene- 
clides,  a  shimlerer  of  Kjuiminondas — ‘‘  Satis  exercitalum  in  dicendo, 
ut  'rhebanum  scilicet '  ,  a  tolerably  clever  orator,  at  least  for  a  Theban. 

•  W’lndth  does  contribute  to  happiness,  and  I  am  far  from  ilisputing 
it  ;  but  \et,  I  am  somewhat  astonished  that  the  aneient  philosophers 
'should  h.l^e  thought  it  impossible  to  bo  happy  without  it.  Xeverthe- 
It'ss,  \\v  f'Twl  this  -ontiment  in  'I'heoguls  and  a  thousund  other  authors. 
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So|)luKles  Kays,  in  his  trafifcdv  of  “  Mon  value  nothing  but 

riciios:  some  think  liitu  happy  who  enjovs  ^wid  health,  but  a  |WM»r  man 
•>  lo'ver  in  ltckmI  health  ;  for,  in  my  opiui<»ii,  his  state  is  tluit  of  )H*r- 
peluiii  (liMnise."  \^^l.  I.  p.  47. 

'i  1)0  conversations  of  Solon  with  Otrsiis,  as  related  by  Hero¬ 
dotus,  havt)  been  prononnrrti  by  some  writers  to  be  a  fable 
iiivented  by  the  Historian  ;  while,  by  others  of  the  ttrt'atest  ix‘pii- 
t.ition,  tl)e  notion  has  been  justly,  we  think,  regarded  as  only  a 
capricious  objection  to  his  verncitv.  'There  are,  nndonbteilly, 
chronolo«jical  dilHculties  connected  with  the  story,  which  it  may 
not  he  very  easy  to  obviate.  'This,  however,  is  the  case  in  respect 
fo  many  facts  of  ancient  times,  which  no  one  thinks  of  denyini^  on 
tlu*  irround  of  tlie  indertriite  calculations  applied  to  them.  In  what 
manner  we  are  to  explain  the  account  which  follows  in  the  pa^^es 
of  the  father  of  History,  res])ectin[t  the  consultation  of  the 
oracles  by  C’roesus,  and  the  answer  received  by  him  from  the 
i)f!phian  Apollo,  previously  to  his  enitaffinir  in  war  aijfaiust  the 
1\  i.'.ians,  is  a  ditliculty  not  a  little  perplexing,  (.'nesiis  wished 
to  obtain  the  decision  of  the  most  trust-worthy  of  the  oracles  on 
li)c  (juestion,  whether  he  should  commit  himself  and  his  etnpire 
to  the  perils  of  \var;  and  to  ascertain  tlie  (piarter  to  w'hich  he 
si)ouid  address  his  in(|niry,  he  despatched  ambassadors  to  the  most 
crlt  hi’ated  of  the  siirincs  of  divination,  directing;  tiiem  to  pro{)ose 
at  (he  same  time,  each  to  the  oracle  wdiicli  he  was  consnltin<^, 
th“  (piestion,  W  hat  is  Creesus,  the  son  of  Alyattes,  kin^  of  l^ydia, 
now  doinij  i  Cnesus  was,  at  the  moment,  cookinit  the  Hesh  of 
a  i;unb  and  a  tortoise,  in  a  copper  kettle;  and  this  the  Delphian 
or.icle  was  reported  by  the  Prince’s  messenger  to  have  declared. 
'The  answer  determined  Cra»siis  in  favour  of  the  oracle  thus 
proved  to  he  tliviue.  iioHin  is  stagi»ered  at  this  relation,  and 
cuiM'ludes,  ‘  'That  (iod,  to  punish  (he  blindness  of  the  pagans 
*  Ii<a:hens),  sometimes  permitted  demons  to  jrive  thetn  answers 
‘  Ci;;iform.d)le  to  the  truth.’  (.’icero  is  nnwilliiiit  to  credit  the 
>t(  I  y.  M.  Ij.iicher’s  opinion  is,  vve  tiiink,  the  more  probable 
one:  ihal  liei'odolus  found  the  story  established  in  popular  be¬ 
lli  and  that  the  irulli  was,  Cnesus  had  conlided  his  secret  to 
M)mc  one,  froju  whom  the  address  t»f  tlie  priests  liad  extracted 
it.  Tim  mnniticent  donations  of  the  i^ydian  kin^  to  the  Del- 
phian  god,  were  ample  testimonies  of  iiis  veneration  and  grati¬ 
tude  ;  and  we  must  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  observations  to  the 
concluding  paragrapii  of  M.  Larchers  noU*,  which  refers  to  the 
nima  rons  sacritices  olTered  on  that  oi'casion. 

I  he  number  of  victims  immolated  in  the  celebration  ol  the 
religious  rites  of  the  ancients,  on  particular  occasions,  was  very 
great.  'I'he  accounts  contained  in  the  Jewish  History  have  a})- 
|K*ared  to  some  critics  scarcely  credible  ;  and  corrections  of  the 
text  have  been  suggested,  on  the  supposition  that,  tlie  entiinera- 
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tioii  havni|4  been  nuulc  by  letters,  mistakes  may  very  easily  have 
occurred  in  the  transcription  of  copies,  e  liave,  however, 
no  e\li!ence  that  numbers  were  anciently  depoteci  in  Hebrew' 
inanusci ipts  by  combinations  ot  letters;  and  we  cannot  admit 
tbe  propriety  of  changes  in  the  text,  restintr  on  mere  conjecture. 

In  profane  history,  we  meet  with  details  ot  a  similar  kind,  which 
are  not  less  surprising,  and  w  Inch  may  therefore  he  cited  ns  very  ^ 
important  examples  to  corroborate  tbe  statements  of  Scripture.  H 
At  tbe  passover  celebrated  at  tbe  }>eriod  of  llezekiah’s  reforma-  ■ 
tion,  lliert‘  wme  ollereil  two  tbousami  bead  ot  cattle  and  seven-  I 
teen  tbousami  sbeep.  Tbe  victims  at  the  iledication  ot  Solo-  I 

moil's  "rem})le,  were  twentv-two  thousand  bullocks  and  one  B 
liundreil  ami  twenty  thousand  sbeep.  Cra‘sus,  according  to  the  B 
aectaml  in  lleroilotus,  oifereil  to  the  Delphian  Apollo  three  B 
thousand  of  eaeli  species  of  animals  allowed  for  sacrifice  (C  lio  B 
oO).  'The  number  of  victims,  in  a  he  former  instances,  is  not  B 
eomjiaratively  grt*ater  than  in  this  latter  case.  'I’he  victims  B 
killed  at  the  pa>sover,  and  at  the  <ledication  of  the  temple,  B 
were  peace-oli’erings,  only  a  portion  of  which  was  consumed  B 
upon  the  altar,  the  principal  part  serving  for  the  entertainment  B 
of  tbe  ople  at  ilu»e  times  of  national  festivity.  The  festival  B 
continued,  on  each  of  these  occasions,  for  fourteen  days,  and  B 
the  concourse  of  {kusous  from  all  parts  of  the  land  was  immense,  fl 
It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  of  ancient  manners,  and  more  especially  B 
of  ancient  religious  ceremonials,  by  any  application  to  them  of  B 
our  own  notioiiN  of  fitness.  We  have  loo  otten  had  occasion  to  B 
notice  the  hast)  judgements  pronounced  upon  Ifiblical  subjects,  B 
b\  persons  who  might  lind  the  remedy  for  their  Hippanev  and  B 
ia>hness  in  an  enlargement  of  their  knowledge.  The  passage  B 
in  1  l(U'odotu:»  to  wliieh  we  have  referred,  strikes  ns  as  of  some  B 
luonuMit.  B 

henC’neMis  was  inediuiLing  his  designs  against  llie  Persians,  I 
Samianis,  a  l.\di.ui,  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  I 
by  reasonings  which  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  iiml  were  disre-  H 
g.irded  b\  liie  monarcli.  'I'he  poverty  of  the  Persians,  and  llie  B 
harriMincss  of  their  country,  might  seem  good  reasons  against 
invading  them;  lint  they  ‘  who  delight  in  war  ’  would  not  be  I 
turned  aside  from  their  pursuit  of  it  by  considerations  which  B 
conlil  not  extinguish  their  love  ol  glory,  or  tiieir  hope  of  con-  B 
<|uest.  If  Persia  did  not  produce  ‘ligs’,  it  was  a  held  where  B 
tlie  Lydian  king  might  gather  the  laurels  of  victory  ;  and  these  B 
have  been  sought  liy  many  of  the  mighty  since  his  day  in  very  ■ 

sterile  soils.  An  extract  from  one  of  the  epistles  of  Julian,  is  B 

given  by  M.  I. archer,  in  a  note  on  this  speech  of  Sandanis.  |B 

*  ^  noci^uaintai  IhMU  n'UJt^pgs.  “  The  his-  U 

toiian,  Hennlotus,  wishing  to  prove  that  a  couiitr)  is  totally  wild  and 
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uncultivntod,  cantcntA  with  that  neither  ti^,  nor  any 

thin.ir  elae  that  ia  |U04h1,  ^>ws  there  ;  ns  if  there  were  no  other  fruit 
sii|HTior  to  tiijs,  or  as  if  the  pstple  amoii?  whom  this  fruit  irr«w,  oouid 
want  no  earthly  ^o(h1.  Iloiner  |miis4H)  fruits,  some  for  their  sixc,  some 
for  their  C4)ionr,  and  some  for  the  beauty  of  their  form.  The  fifj  is  the 
(mlv  fniit  to  which  he  allows  sweetness.  He  to  honey  the  epithe  ■ 
of  jireen,  as  if  fearing  rashly  to  call  that  swivt  which  is  s4)metime 
hitter ;  but  the  quality  of  sweetness  he  allows  only  to  the  tijij,  in  c<»m* 
moil  with  nectar,  as  if  it  were  the  only  sweet  thing  in  nature.*’ '  Vol. 

I.  I>.  1(18.  Clio  71. 

'The  temple  of  Jupiter  Belns  (Clio  181)  was  situated  within  a 
consecrated  inclosure ;  and  the  description  very  clearly  illus¬ 
trates  the  (litleront  import  of  the  words  Ifov  and  vaoV. 

‘  l\’e  must  bear  in  mind*,  remarks  M.  Larcher,  ‘  that  a  temple  of  the 
ancients  was  very  different  from  one  of  our  churches.  It  comprised  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  of  ground,  enclosed  by  walls,  within  which  there  were 
courts,  a  grove,  pieces  of  water,  sometimes  habitations  for  the  pri«*st«, 
and,  lastly,  the  temple  prop«»rly  so  calbnl,  and  into  which,  imist  usually, 
th«‘  ])riest  oidy  was  admitted,  l^ie  entire  precinct  was  (*alled  to  Wf'T, 
or,  in  the  Ionian  dialeci:,  to  tpor.  The  temple,  properly  so  cnllefl,  or  the 
habitation  of  the  god,  was  named  and  in  Ionian  ‘‘cella.*’* 

This  account  is  entirely  correct ;  but  M.  Larcber  is  clearly 
in  error  when  he  represents,  that  ‘in  the  Sacred  Writings,  the 
‘  vao?  is  that  part  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  into  which  the 
‘  priests  only  were  permitted  to  enter — the  Sanctum  Sanctorum, 

‘  or  Holy  of  Holies.’  (Vol.  1.  p.  471.)  In  the  Scriptures,  vaof 
has  not  this  restricted  meaning;  and  the  priests  were  not  ad- 
mitti^d  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

In  commenting  on  the  infamous  custom  established  among 
the  liahyloniuns.  related  in  theCJio  llli),  M.liarclier  uoticc.s  the 
oh)(*ctions  of  \  oltaire,  which  have  been  suhsetpiently  urged 
against  the  Tedihility  of  .so  shameful  a  practice.  Siijicrstiiiou 
certainly  reconciles  mankind  to  very  gross  observances,  and  har- 
monizes  all  sorts  of  eontratlictions ;  still,  it  is  very  revolting  to 
l)elieve,  that  a  law  of  so  flagitious  a  character  cotdd  he  in  force 
among  any  people  advanced  in  civilization.  There  would  be  no 
difficultt  in  crediting  the  account  as  a  limited  description  of  an 
immoral  usage ;  but  it  may  re.osonahly  he  doubted,  whether  a 
compulsory  law,  rendering  the  practice  one  of  universal  obliga¬ 
tion,  was  ever  in  existence.  ^1.  lurcher  adduces,  in  confirm¬ 
ation  of  the  account,  the  authority  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who 
lived  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  time  of  1  ierodotus.  The 
passage  to  which  he  refers,  is  found,  not  in  the  genuine  writings 
of  the  Hrophet,  but  in  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  iiaruch,  which, 
though  it  might  be  .issumed  by  Jiarcher,  on  the  around  of  its 
l>eing  acknowledged  by  the  Komish  Church  as  canonical,  we 
cannot  consider  as  an  independent  authority.  It  was  of  iniirb 
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later  origin,  and  the  passage  was  probably  introduced  tVoin  (he 
])age  of  the  Historian.  M.  I-arclier  appears  to  ns  very  unneres-' 
sarily  to  ])erplex  himself  with  the  passage — ‘  MuUercs  antcm 
‘  ch  cumdatfv  funihus  in  cits  svdent' 

Ml)  these  women  encircled  with  cords,  w'c  may  understand  those 
who,  as  Ilermlotus  relates,  sat  in  the  alleys  of  tfie  saeretl  precinct, 
inclosi'd  w  ith  cords  ;  or  |»erhups  tlie  prophet  meant  to  sjiy,  that  their 
heads  were  bound  w  ith  cords,  as  both  Strabo  and  Herodotus  assert.' 

'Fhe  /lines,  we  suppose,  were  girdles  of  cord,  zonec,  witli 
which  these  women  were  severally  encircled.  'I'lie  connection 
evidently  shews  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

M.  I. archer  adopts  the  ojiinion  of  Wesseling  respecting  the 
age  of  Sesostris,  and  places  him  l.ioCi  years  before  the  common 
era,  and  SS  before  the  taking  of 'Froy.  Of  tliis  great  coiupieror, 
we  may  admit  the  existence  ;  hut  so  much  of  fable  has  l)ecn 
hlendcil  with  the  facts  of  his  history,  by  the  writers  who  have 
described  his  exploits,  that  we  must  be  satislied  to  leave  the 
period  in  which  he  llourished,  as  well  as  the  j)articulars  of  his 
reign,  in  the  obscurity  w  ith  w  hich  the  conllicling  accounts  of  this 
and  some  other  early  personages  have  transmitted  them  to  us. 

On  the  uses  of  the  w  ord  ‘  Tyrant  *,  w  e  have  the  following  judi¬ 
cious  remarks : 


‘  'KTtjat Jot/  Ti'^a»»oc.  Tifrant  of  Epidanrus.  The  |MH»ts  frequently 
ennfuund  the  with  the  patcriXfv,* ;  but  the  prnst*  w  riters  seem  to 

mark  the  distinction :  for  instance,  they  have  never  called  the  kings  of 
IVrsia,  t»f  Lacediemon,  or  t»f  Athens,  ‘‘  tyrants”;  but  they  have  given 
that  name  to  the  kings  of  Syracuse,  to  Pisistratus,  <S:c.  “  Tyrant”, 


with  the  (Jreek  writers,  »»nlinarily  signities  an  usurper,  one  who  go¬ 
verns  a  jMH»ple  against  their  will,  w  ithout  their  consent,  even  though  he 
should  regulate  his  administration  strictly  acconliiig  to  justice.  Pisis- 
tratus,  then*fore,  w’as  u  tynuit,  though  his  government  was  mild. 
Ilieron  was  so  likewise,  though  Xtuiophon  gives  him  great  praist*  in 
the  trtnuise  which  he  has  entitled,  “  Ilieron  sive  Tyranuicus.”  In  this 


wa»rk,  he  alwass  calls  him  ;  and  this  has  given  some  nsmi  to 

imagine,  that  amongst  the  (ireeks  the  term  conveyed  mi  reproach; 
wherciis  in  French  (and  in  Kuglish)  it  is  unequiv»H:al.  It  signities  also, 
in  our  language,  a  prince  w  ln»  has  sucewded  legitimately  to  the  throne, 
but  who  governs  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  well-lieing,  the  wishes, 
and  the  primitive  tibjivt  of  stKriety.  Hut  let  us  hear  wdiat  Xenoplnni 
says  on  tnis  jniint :  “  SocTates  thought  that  tyranny  and  royalty  w'erc 
twt»  sjK'cies  c»f  gf>vernmeut  essiuitijilly  different.  That  in  which  the 
subjects  were  goveriunl  by  their  ow  n  consent,  and  according  to  know’n 
laws,  he  c«»nsideretl  royidty  ;  but  he  dtH»med  that  tyranny,  in  which  the 
subjects  were  governed  agjiinst  their  will,  contrary  to  law*,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  tlie  cajirici*  of  the  prince.” 

‘  C'ornelius  Ne|H»s  also  says :  “  Omnes  autem  et  habentur  et  dicuntur 
tyraniii,  qui  ]K)tcstate  sunt  |)er()etua  in  ea  civitate,  quai  libertatc  usa 
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*  To  these  iiutliorities*  I  will  add  that  of  IlercHlotua  himself.  When 
tlie  Laceda^monianH  wished  to  restore  the  FisistratidflR  in  Athens,  Soai- 
eles  of  ('orintli  said  to  them  :  **  If  it  stHMiis  Ix^st  to  you  that  cities  should 
he  i^overneil  hy  tyrants,  why  do  you  not  pve  an  example  by  establish- 
ini:  one  over  yourselves  ?  ”  It  appt»ars  then,  that  he  made  a  decided 
difference  between  the  ri^'a^oc  and  the  $a.<TiXtv^ ;  for  we  know  that 
tiie  Lacedaemonians  were  j^verned  by  kings.*  p.  5rt6. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  provide  such  information  for  our 
readers  as  that  which  is  comprised  in  the  first  sentence  of  the 
following  extract ;  the  remarks,  however,  which  it  introduces, 
are  too  important  to  l)e  omitted : 

‘  -  —  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Troy  ;  but,  after  the  death  of  Achill(*s,  having  contested  with  Ulys¬ 
ses  for  the  arms  of  the  deceasetl  hero,  and  THysses  having  obtained 
them,  he  killed  himself  in  despair.  Homer,  in  his  Odyssey,  places  him 
In  the  Klysian  fields ;  and  at  this  I  am  not  surprised,  for  there  were 
nuinv  points  of  morality  which  at  that  time  of  day  were  not  well 
nndersttMHl,  insomuch  that  they  did  not  consider  suicide  as  infringing 
upon  its  principles,  but  even  authorized  the  act.  But  I  have  always 
Imhui  ;istonished  that  Fcnelon,  the  pious  and  learned  Archbishop  of 
(’ambrav,  should,  in  his  Telemachus,  have  placed  Ajax  in  the  regions 
of  the  blessed.  It  is  true,  he  assigns  to  this  })rince  a  degree  of  happi¬ 
ness  inferior  to  that  of  the  kings  who  occui)ied  themselves  exclusively 
in  rendering  their  subjects  happy ;  but,  still,  he  has  placed  him  in  the 
alM)de  of  happiness,  and  this  is  a  bad  example.*  Vol.  II.  p.  486. 

'Tins  note  is  very  creditable  to  the  moral  perception  of  the 
learned  Translator.  We  could  wish,  however,  that  he  had  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  the  means  of  determining,  whether  it  was  equally 
correct  in  relation  to  other  violations  of  great  principles,  as  well 
as  in  respect  to  suicide.  We  cannot  extricate  from  his  censure 
the  good  Archbishop,  who  has  unquestionably  greatly  offended 
against  the  laws  of  morality,  hy  assigning  a  place  in  the  regions 
of  felicity,  to  such  a  person  as  Ajax ;  hut  it  strikes  us,  that  the 
suicide  is  the  only  circumstance  to  w’hich  M.  Lurcher  objects  as 
re(|uiring  his  exclusion.  The  example  is  had ;  hut  it  is  not  the 
only  one  deserving  of  reprobation  in  the  Archbishop’s  survey  of 
the  Helds  of  Llysium.  The  wrathful  Achilles,  fit  only  to  destroy 
cities,  to  subvert  kingdoms,  and  to  fill  the  world  with  confusion 
and  trouble,  is  also  among  the  beatified.  We  are  indeed  told, 
by  the  Author  of  Telemachus,  that  ‘  the  reward  of  courage  ancl 
^  prowess,  is  much  less  than  that  of  wisdom,  integrity,  and  hene- 
‘  volence.’  Fenelon  was  the  disciple  of  a  Teacher  who  has  not 
recognized  courage  and  prowess  as  moral  virtues  ;  and  if  he  had 
delivered  only  the  lessons  of  his  Master,  we  should  not  have  read, 
in  any  of  the  descriptions  which  his  pen  might  have  drawn  of  the 
scenes  of  unfading  bliss,  that  they  who  were  only  ‘  great  in 
‘  battle,  but  neither  amiable  nor  virtuous  were  admitted  to  its 
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enjoyment.  'I'he  cnilowmtMits  of  the  brute  would  not  have  been 
contbunded  with  the  (|ualities  of  the  saint,  if  the  excellent  Arch¬ 
bishop  had  not  sometimes  lost  si^bt  of  the  principles  which 
constitute  the  true  greatness  of  human  character,  anil  take  men 
out  of  the  circle  of  vulgar  admiration.  We  expect  from  Chris¬ 
tian  writers,  in  w  orks  of  Hetion  as  well  as  in  those  w  hich  are  of  a 
more  serious  description,  such  representations  as  shall  not  he 
inconsistent  with  the  maxims  which  they  have  received,  to  <Tuide 
them  in  their  award  of  praise  and  approl)ation ;  nor  f^ive  sanction 
to  the  corrupt  practices  in  which  so  many  of  the  evils  that  afHict 
the  world  originate.  “  'I’he  wisilom  that  is  from  above,  is  first 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle — full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits’’, 
and  shoulil  never  be  separated  from  the  glory  which  is  given  to 
man  as  his  ultimate  possession.  We  should  have  been  glad 
to  find  ourselves  anticipated  in  this  course  of  remark  by  M. 
Liarclier ;  but  his  silence  in  the  one  case,  compared  with  the 
explicit  reprobation  of  the  *  bad  example’  in  the  other,  induces 
the  fear,  that  his  otimate  of  moral  principles  was  a  very  defec¬ 
tive  one,  and  that  ‘  military  glory’  was  one  of  the  idols  to  which 
he  had  no  objection  to  otler  sacrifice. 


Art.  IV.  .  f  Uvhren'  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament  ;  in- 
cluiliag  the  Ibblical  (’halilee.  Edited,  wdth  Iniproveineiits,  from 
the  (leniiaii  Works  of  (iksenius.  By  »hKsiah  W.  Gibbs,  A.M.,  of 
the  Tlieological  Seminary,  Andover,  North  America.  Bvu.  pp. 

Price  2r»^.  liondon,  lb28. 

basis  of  the  present  work  is  the  smaller  lexicon  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  (iesenius,  published  at  l^eipsic  in  181.'),  to  which  ad- 
ilitioiK>  have  been  made  from  tbed’besaurus  or  larger  lexicon,  and 
w  Inch  has  receivetl  corrections  from  the  Professor’s  Commentary 
on  Isaiah,  and  his  other  philological  works  illustrative  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  Hebrew.  T  he  American  I'.ditor  has  conferred  a  substan¬ 
tial  beneiit  on  the  stuilents  of  the  language  in  the  L  iiited 
States,  by  translating  this  I^exicon  for  their  use;  anil  the  Kng- 
lisli  puhlisbers  deserve  the  thanks  of  those  who  are  prose¬ 
cuting  the  study  of  the  sacred  tongue  in  this  country,  by  the 
repuhlication  of  it  in  the  present  form. 

(iesenius  has  obtained  great  celebrity  as  a  Hebrew  lexico¬ 
grapher.  A  translation  of  his  larger  work,  by  Christopher 
Leo,  has  recently  been  issueil  from  the  Cambridge  University 
press,  in  two  handsome  ipiarto  volumes;  and  his  (irammar,  as 
well  as  his  1. exicon,  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  in¬ 
struction  given  by  the  professors  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
American  theological  seminaries,  in  the  branch  of  learning  to 
which  they  relate.  The  present  Editor  eulogises  the  soundness 
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of  his  jiul^ement,  as  evinced  by  his  making  ‘  a  solier  and  tcm- 

•  pcrate  use  of  the  various  means  for  determininft  the  significa- 

*  tion  of  a  Hebrew  word.*  This  is  a  primary  (|ualiiication, 
since  the  means  of  understanding  the  import  of  a  passage  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  can  never  be  supplied  to  us  by  any  pbi- 
lologist  wlio  satisfies  liimself  with  unposing  some  fanciful  no¬ 
tion  upon  a  word,  instead  of  cautiously  deducing  from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  instances  in  which  it  occurs,  the  several  senses 
which  it  hears,  (iesenius  rejects  all  mystical  derivations;  and 
he  has  avoided  the  error  into  which  some  modern  lexicogra- 
])lu*rs  have  run,  of  almost  constantly  adducing  Arabic  deriva¬ 
tions,  though  he  is  careful  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  to 
1)0  received  from  the  oriental  dialects.  In  one  point  of  great 
moment,  hut  of  great  dilHculty,  especially  in  I  lebrew  words, 
the  merit  of  (jesenius  ap|>ears  to  us  to  he  somewhat  over-rated 
by  his  present  ICditor,  who  states,  that  Gesenius  has  been  very 
successful  in  seizing  hold  of  the  ])rimary  physical  acceptation 
of  a  w  ord,  and  in  the  orderly  arrangement  of  its  several  significa¬ 
tions.  We  agree,  however,  in  the  commendation  which  he 
passes  on  the  method  adopted  by  the  Author  of  the  Lexicon, 
of  supporting  the  sense  and  construction  of  terms  by  pertinent 
citations,  which,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  are  written  out  and  ac¬ 
companied  w  ith  a  literal  tnanslation.  Such  a  view  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  meanings  of  a  word,  is  the  best  commentary  on  the  ])jissages 
cited.  This  plan,  indeed,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  present  work, 
hut  it  greatly  enhances  its  utility ;  and  we  advert  to  it  prin¬ 
cipally  for  the  purpose  of  earnestly  recommending  to  the  He¬ 
brew  student  the  use  of  the  Concordance.  Let  him  who  would 
make  solid  proficiency  in  Hebrew',  add  to  his  (Grammar  and 
Lexicon  a  Hebrew'  (Concordance  ;  and  by  accustoming  himself  to 
examine  the  examples  of  the  use  of  words  in  their  connection, 
he  will  iind  it  promote  his  advancement  in  Hebrew'  philology  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner. 

The  Lexicon  of  Gesenius  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
alphabetical  arrangement,  which  affords,  in  some  respects, 
facilities  that  are  wanting  in  the  etymological  collocation  of 
words ;  hut  the  other  mode  in  general  use,  is  not  without  its 
claims  to  preference.  The  Editor  objects  against  it,  the  arbi¬ 
trary  associations  w'hich  those  who  follow  it  introduce  into  their 
classilication  of  w’ords, — as  the  derivation  of  a  father ^  from 
rnst,  to  acquiesce ;  and  in  such  instances,  we  may  concede  the 
propriety  of  a  separate  and  distinct  arrangement.  Hut  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  small  inconvenience,  to  find  words,  of  whose  rela¬ 
tion  there  can  he  no  doubt,  placed  apart  in  different  portions  of 
the  Lexicon ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  verb  m^,  to  knoWf  for  which 
we  have  to  consult  it  in  pp.  1  ^-*32.  312.  The  difficulties  of 

the  etymological  method  appear  to  us  to  be  exaggerated  in  the 
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representation,  tliat  it  supposes  the  student  to  be  already  a  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  language.  With  the  instructions  derived  tVoin  his 
grammar,  he  will  soon  acquire  a  readiness  in  finding  the  roots ; 
and  tile  practice  of*  tracing  tlie  derivatives  to  them,  will  essen¬ 
tially  assist  liiin  in  liis  progressive  advancement. 

As  a  s|K'ciiiien  of  the  Lexicon,  we  extract  the  following  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Author  arranges  and  de¬ 
fines  the  meanings  of  words. 

'  flit.  and  1.  to  he  lost,  to  fail ;  with  h  of  the 

piTsuii,  I  Sam.  ix.  3.  20.  witli  19,  Dcut.  xxii.  3.  Job  xi.  20  ^^29 
13^  refuse  has  failed  them,  Jcr.  xxv.  ItT*.  Ps.  cxlii.  5.  Job 

XXX.  2.  Lack.  vii.  20.  the  Uiw  shall 

fail  the  priest,  and  wisdom  the  aged,  (\>nip.  Jcr.  xviii.  18.  xlix.  7*  Hence 
Dent,  xxxii.  28  T3*S  '^2  a  people  void  of  counsid  <»r  w'isdom, 

(13Vt  is  participle  in  const,  state.)  Jor.  iv.  1)  *^^9^  the 

heart,  i.  e.  the  understanding,  of  the  king  slnill  fail  through  fear,  con¬ 
sternation.  Job.  viii.  13  nipOl  and  the  bojie  of  the  pro- 

Higate  man  fails,  i.  e.  is  frustnited.  Ps.  ix.  19.  cxii.  10.  Prov.  x.  28. 
Ps.  i.  0  'H'v'v  designs  of  the  ungodly  shidl  come  to 

nought.  E/A.‘k.  xii.  22  "T3S  every  prophecy  faileth. 

*  2.  to  wander,  go  astray,  s}>oken  of  cattle.  Ps.  cxix.  IJd  nifc' 
a  stray  sheep.  Comp.  Jer.  1.  ().  Exek.  xxxiv.  4,  10.  Hence  also  of 
pi'rbons,  Isa.  xxvii.  13  the  exiles  in  the  land  of 

Assyria.  (Parall.  Dent.  xxvi.  5  a  wandering  Syrian. 

‘  3.  to  twrish  ;  sjioken  of  a  harvest,  .loel  i.  11.  of  a  country,  Exod. 
X.  7*  Jer.  ix.  11.  of  houses.  Am.  iii.  In.  o(  men  and  animals.  Job.  iv. 
11.  Juilges  V.  31.  Num.  xvii.  1>7  (I'i)  1:^3  M31?N  wc  perish, 

we  all  |H*rish.  Hence  it  signifies  to  be  destroyed,  rooted  out,  Deut.  vii. 
20.  viii.  19.  often  with  the  addition  Deut.  iv.  2(5.  xi.  17* 

Josh,  xxiii.  13,  It). 

‘  4.  Also  simply  to  be  unfortunate,  unhappy,  spoken  of  men  ;  as 
Part.  the  unfortunate,  forsaken.  Job.  xxix.  13.  xxxi.  19.  Prov. 
31.  t). 

‘  Note  1.  The  future  with  Tseri  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  clause, 

the  future  with  (xittah  in  the  beginning  or  middle  ;  comp.  Job.  viii. 
13,  with  Ps.  ix.  19. 

‘  Pi.  fut.  1.  I'aus.  of  Kal  no.  1.  /o  lose,  to  cause  to  fail- 

Ecc.  iii.  fi.  vii.  7.  njno  njK'.  a  briU’  perverts  the  under¬ 

standing.  comp.  Jcr.  iv.  9.  construed  w'ith  IP,  Jcr.  li.  55. 
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*  2.  C/ttUS.  of  Kal  no.  2.  to  lead  Jlocks  astray,  Jer.  xxiii.  1. 

*  3.  Cans,  of  Kal  no.  3.  to  ruin,  destroy,  kilL  Kst.  iii.  0.  13.  2  K.  xi. 

1.  xiii.  7*  xix.  18.  Num.  xxxiii.  52.  Dcut.  xii.  2.  'in  to  de¬ 
stroy,  or  waste  one's  substance  ;  Prov.  xxix.  3. 

‘  Note  2.  Syr.  for  ;  Kz.  xxviii.  10. 

‘  lliph.  "T'2Hn  i,  9.  Pi.  but  especially  1.  cans,  of  Kal  no.  1.  Job 
xiv.  19.  Jer.  xxv.  10. 

'  2.  Cans,  of  Kal  no.  3.  to  destroy  men,  nations,  Dcut.  vii.  10.  viii. 
20.  ix.  3.  Often  followed  by  amidst  the  people,  Lev. 

xxiii.  30.  or  by  nnntj  under  heaven,  Deut.  vii.  24. 

‘  Note  3.  Chald.  for  1  per.  sing.  fut.  Jer.  xlvi.  8. 

«  "TpS,  fut.  Chald.  to  perish,  ns  in  Ileb.  Jer.  x.  11.  they  shall 
perish. 

*  Apli.  fut.  to  destroy,  Dan.  ii.  12.  24.  perhaps  also  to 

jyerish,  ii.  18. 

‘  Ilopb.  inin  to  he  destroyed.  Dan.  vii.  11. 

'  15s  m.  verbal  from  *^2^,  ruin,  destruction.  Num.  xxiv.  20.  24. 

'  Note.  The  form  of  this  noun  is  that  of  the  common  participle, 
but  the  signiheation  is  abstract,  Comp,  "^ni',  H^i^. 

‘  f*  verbal  from  dec.  x. 

*  1.  Something  lost.  Ex.  xxii.  8.  Lev.  v.  22.  23. 

‘  2.  i.  q.  the  region  of  the  dead.  Prov.  xxvii.  20.  Keth. 

*  li'^?S  m.  verlxil  from 

‘  1.  Destruction.  Job  xxxi.  12. 

‘  2.  Place  of  destruction,  hence  i.  q.  bis^  the  subterranean 
world,  the  region  of  the  dead.  Job  xxvi.  6.  xxviii.  22.  Prov.  xv.  11. 
m.  verbal  from  destruction.  Est.  ix.  5. 

*  17^?  verbal  from  dec.  ii.  b.  id.  Est.  viii.  (>.' 

We  have  taken  this  verb  as  the  first  which  occurs  in  the 
Lexicon ;  and  though,  from  its  occupying  this  precedence,  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  present  marks  of  hasty  composi¬ 
tion,  we  cannot  praise  this  example  as  a  finished  specimen  of 
Hebrew  philology.  The  definition  includes  senses  which  do 
not  l>elong  to  the  word  ;  as  in  2.  to  wander,  f^o  astray,  exiles, 
4.  To  be  unfortunate,  unhappiy. — To  lead  astray.  Whatever 
relation  these  expressions  may  have  to  the  state  included  in  the 
predications  of  the  verb  "T3K,  they  can  have  no  place  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  definition  of  it,  or  of  any  of  its  ramifications.  The  word 
never  means  to  go  astray,  or  wander,  though  it  is  sometimes 
very  properly  employed  to  represent  the  state  into  which  the 
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subject  of  llie  ilesciiptioii  may  be  brought,  in  consequence  of 
going,  or  being  led  astray,  as  in  the  case  ot  a  sheep.  Hut  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  Jewish  captives  in  the  land  of  Assyria  had  not  strayed 
or  wandered  into  it.  ‘  A  wandering  Syrian '  is  a  very  unsuitable 
translation  of  the  words  in  Dent.  xxvi.  5.  Nor  is  unfortnnate 
or  unhappy  more  appropriate  in  respect  to  the  passages  in  Job. 
and  Proverbs.  In  all  these  instances,  the  language  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  \'ersion  is  correct  and  forcible,  ‘  lost^'  *  ready  to  perhh' 

4'his  is  not  the  (»nlv  instance  in  the  volume,  to  which  we  could 
refer  as  evidence  that  the  Author’s  judgement  has  sometimes 
slun^bered,  or  misled  him  in  the  account  w  hich  he  gives  of  par¬ 
ticular  words,  'riie  otlicc  of  the  Lexicographer  has  not  always, 
in  the  labours  of  the  Author,  been  kept  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Commentator.  From  the  latter,  we  expect  to  receive  the  most  per¬ 
tinent  explanatimis  of  the  sacred  text;  while  we  look  to  the  former 
only  as  the  interpreter  of  its  terms  and  idiomatical  expressions. 

On  turning  to  the  article  p,  dl,  we  find  *  Job  xii.  (5. 

‘  niVs  who  bears  the  divinity  in  his  hand,  i.  e. 

*  whose  list  is  his  God.  Comp.  llab.  i.  11.’  There  is  nothing 
in  this  reference  to  support  this  explanation,  or  to  furnish  a  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  })assage :  and  the  sense  given  to  the  verb,  is  without 
authority :  never  means  to  bear.  We  shall  add  another 

example. 

•  (Jen.  vi.  :k  my  spirit  shall  not  aU 

ways  rule  or  act  in  man.  The  Spirit  of  (Jod  appears  here,  as  in  Psalm 
civ.  J(K,  to  be  the  aniniatiiig  principle  in  creatures  ;  hence  this  mean¬ 
ing:  /  will  take  away  from  man  the  breath  of'  life,  they  shall  live  no 
loHt^er.*  p.  132. 

The  dilliculties  of  this  passage  are  admitted,  and  it  is  for  the 
expositor  to  solve  them.  In  the  Lexicon,  we  look  simply  for 
the  meaning  of  the  verb,  which  is  never  applied  in  the  manner 
here  used,  in  any  part  of  the  Scriptures:  ‘  my  spirit*,  in  a  de¬ 
claration  coining  from  God,  is  not  the  same  as  the  breath  of  life 
in  man.  *  Spirit  \  nr»,  is  very  strangely  explained  as  occur- 
ing  in  1  Kings  xi.  o, — then  there  teas  no  more  life  in  her;  i.  e. 
she  was  beside  herself!  The  meaning  is  very  evident,  but 
it  excludes  madness  and  stupidity.  The  phrase  occurs  in  Jo¬ 
shua  V.  I,  where  the  sense  of  ‘  beside  ones-self*  is  out  of  the 
question;  the  hearts  of  the  kings  of  the  Canaanites  ‘  melted, 
‘  neither  was  there  spirit  in  them  any  more.’  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  perfectly  sane.  There  are  other  examples  in  the  Lexicon, 
on  which  we  might  comment ;  but  we  forbear  to  animadvert  on 
the  faults  or  imperfections  of  a  truly  meritorious  work,  and  one 
which,  to  the  Fmglish  student,  is  an  acquisition  of  great  value. 
The  instances  are  certainly  much  fewer  than  the  F^ditor’s  com- 
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mandatory  statement  would  seem  to  represent,  of  the  satisfactory 
deduction,  in  regular  gradation,  of  the  various  meanings  to  be 
uttributed  to  a  word,  from  the  physical  acceptation  in  which  it 
was  first  used  to  designate  an  object.  To  expect,  indeed,  to 
find  ihe  work  replete  with  this  kind  of  excellence,  would  be  to 
look  for  the  proofs  of  discoveries  in  Hebrew  philology  which 
have  not  yet  been  made,  and  which,  it  is  very  probable,  never 
will  be  made.  'I'he  significations  of  words  as  they  are  used  by 
the  sacred  writers,  are  defined  with  clearness,  and  illustrated 
hy  a  sufficient  numl>cr  of  examples  in  the  Lexicon ;  and  an  ac¬ 
count  is  given  of  the  construction  of  verbs  with  prepositions  and 
particles;  phrases  and  idioms  are  explained  ;  poetical  words  and 
inflexions  are  noticed,  with  the  corresponding  prosaic  expres¬ 
sion,  as  are  also  the  peculiarities  of  the  more  modern  Hebrew,  in 
distinction  from  the  more  ancient ;  and  an  account  of  those  words 
which  are  defective  in  some  of  their  forms,  is  given  as  they  oc¬ 
cur.  Proper  names  of  persons  and  pljices  are  introduced  ;  and 
the  work  is  well  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  requisites  of  a 
Lexicun  intended  for  practical  purposes,  without  the  encum¬ 
brance  of  extraneous  or  superHuons  additions.  It  cannot  fail  of 
obtaining  the  place  which  it  merits  among  the  hooks  of  the  He¬ 
brew  scholar. 

Prom  the  evidence  on  which  our  judgement  of  the  question 
must  be  formed,  w'e  conclude  that  the  patriarch  Job  (p.ii7,)  was 
a  real  |)erson.  The  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  East,  who,  at 
the  present  day,*  represent  the  patriarch  as  having  tndy  existed, 
may  not  be  conclusive  evidence ;  hut  we  do  think  that,  in  the 
accounts  of  the  sacred  writers  which  refer  to  the  man  of  IJz, 
there  is  enough  to  prevent  our  adopting  the  Author’s  opinion, 
that  the  name  is  most  probably  fictitious,  having  reference  to  the 
description  which  is  given  of  his  life  and  fortune,  and  signifying 
perseevted. 


Art.  V.  The  Book  of  Job,  in  the  words  of  the  Authorized  Version, 
arranged  and  pointed  in  general  conformity  with  the  Masoretical 
Text.  Bvo.  pp.  xxxiv.  1(19.  London,  18^1. 

JN  a  translation  of  any  ancient  work,  it  is  desirable,  not  only 
that  the  sense  of  the  original  should  he  given,  hut  that  the 
energy  and  beauty  of  the  diction,  and  other  peculiarities  of  style 
which  may  distinguish  it,  should  be  preserved.  T'he  most  im¬ 
portant  object  to  which  a  translators  attention  will  be  directed, 
is  un(]uestionably  the  faithful  conveyance  of  his  author’s  mean¬ 
ing  ;  hut  this  requires,  not  only  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
his  language,  but  also  the  nicest  observation  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  employed  it.  The  import  of  a  passage  may  be 
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not  only  more  forcibly,  but  it  may  also  Ik?  more  justly  expressed,* 
by  a  particular  arrangement  of  tbe  words  used  by  the  translator, 
than  by  any  other  distribution.  In  reading  the  classic  authors, 
especially  the  poets,  how  fretpiently  are  we  delighted  with  the 
inimitable  beauty,  the  curtosa  feiivilaa  of  their  expressions,  and 
feel  MS  if  the  form  of  w  ords  before  us  was  the  only  one  in  which 
the  sentiment  of  the  writer  could  he  appropriately  presented. 
And  w  hen,  in  a  translation,  w  e  tind  the  spirit  and  gracefulness  of 
such  passages  exhibited,  we  receive  new  pleasure  from  the 
manner  in  w  hich  we  see  the  worus  of  one  language  correspoTid 
in  power  and  order  to  those  of  another.  In  the  Knglish  i’uhlic 
^  ersion  of  the  Scriptures,  compared  w  ith  the  original,  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  correspondence  may  he  observed.  The  Kditor 
of  the  Hook  of  Job  in  this  separate  publication,  remarks,  that  if, 
in  the  poetical  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  our  Translators 
had  more  scrupulously  arranged  the  collocation  of  the  words  in 
conformity  w  ith  the  iiehrew,  as  far  at  least  as  the  English  idiom 
w  ouhl  ha>e  perinilted,  and  had  also  more  rigidly  adhered  to  the 
principal  pauses  of  the  Masorets,  the  English  reader  wouUl  have 
l)een  enabled  to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  that  peculiarity 
which  characterizes  the  diction  of  the  original,  as  well  as  to  de¬ 
velop  with  greater  accuracy  and  facility,  the  true  meaning  of 
the  inspired  writers,  llis  design  is,  to  present  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and  amending  the 
Common  Version ;  the  w  ords  of  w  Inch  he  retains,  except  in  such 
instances  as  reijuired  a  slight  change  in  the  *  construction  to 
adapt  them  to  his  purpose.  AN  here  the  words  in  the  original 
are  thrown  out  of  the  usual  prose,  into  a  poetical  arrangement, 
the  Translators  have  occasionally  followed  the  order  of  the  He- 
hn‘w  ;  it  is  the  object  of  the  Editor  to  render  the  version  ge¬ 
nerally  conformable  to  this  order. 

‘  In  the  twontioth  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Job,  the  prose  arrange- 
niont  of  the  words  would  stand  thus :  lie  shall  redeem  thee  from 
ileath  in  famine,  and  from  the  jK»wer  of  the  sword  in  war.’*  But  there 
is  a  {HH'tical  trans|)osltion  in  the  Hebrew,  which  our  translators  have 
strictly  preserved.  Their  version  is :  In  famine  he  shall  redeem  thee 
from  death,  luid  in  w'ar  fnnn  the  jH>wer  of  the  sword.”  In  the  very 
next  verse,  however,  a  similar  transjH>sition  occurs,  which  they  altoge¬ 
ther  disix^gard.  For  where  the  Hebrew’  has,  “  From  the  scourge  of 
the  tongue  shall  thou  be  hid  ;  ”  they  adopt  a  different  arrangement  of 
the  wi»rds,  and  place  them  thus:  “  Thou  shall  be  hid  from  the  scourge 
of  the  tongue.”  But,  in  the  first  part  of  the  twenty-second  verse,  they 
;igaiii  precisely  follow’  the  order  of  the  original,  and  say,  “  At  destruc¬ 
tion  and  famine  thou  shall  laugh  ;  ”  disregarding  it  nevertheless  in 
the  latter  jsirt  of  the  same  verse,  in  which  they  put,  “  Neither  sbalt 
thou  Ik*  afraid  of  the  beasts  of  the  earth  ”,  instead  of,  Neither  of  the 
1  leasts  of  the  earth  shall  thou  be  afraid.” 
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>  lu  like  iiuuiiior,  iiumerouv  patuuu^tt  iimy  be  quoted,  wliece  the 
trauspo^ititui  of  the  w(»rd.s  iu  the  original  is  correctly  preserved,  either 
in  the  whole,  or  in  a  part  of  a  verse  ;  but  our  translators  seem  nut  W 
have  pnK'mled  u|>on  a  uniform  principle  in  this  res{)ect.  Sometimes, 
iiuleed,  they  adopt  a  transposition  where  there  is  none  in  the  Hebrew; 
as  in  c.  xv.  v.  ,‘10,  where  the  Authorised  Version  has,  “  And  by  the 
breath  of  his  mouth  shall  he  go  away  ;  ”  although,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  arningement,  it  should  have  l)een,  “  And  he  shall  go  away  by 
the  breath  of  his  mouth.”  So  alsc»  in  c.  xxxvii.  v.  5,  the  cfauae 
C^ent  things  doeth  he”,  exhibits  a  transposition  not  found  in  the 
Original,  which  simply  has,  **  He  doeth  great  things.*' 

In  the  structure  of  the  Original,  the  usage  is  for  the  nomina¬ 
tive  case  to  follow  the  verb,  where  botli  come  together  without 
intervening  words,  ‘  And  saw  (iod  the  light — and  was  the  even- 
‘  ing,  and  was  the  morning.’  This  collocation  is  not  observed 
hv  the  Kditor,  but  the  Knglish  position  of  the  nominative  case 
before  tlie  verb  is  retained.  The  Translators  are  inconstant  in 
this  respect. 

Ain)lhcr  particular  in  the  text  before  us,  is  the  adoption  of 
the  Masoretical  system  of  pauses.  Job.  xii.  in  the  Common 
Version,  is  without  any  distinction  of  stops,  except  the  final  one. 

”  I  le  tliat  is  ready  to  slip  with  hh  feet  is  as  a  lamp  despised  in 
the  thought  of  him  that  is  at  ease.'*  This  is  amended  by  the 
lulitor,  whose  correction  and  remarks  are  as  follows. 

*  This,  when  literally  translated,  and  the  w(»rd8  properly  placed, 
stands  thus :  As  a  lamp  despised  in  the  thought  of  him  that  is  at 
enht*. ;  as  one  ready  to  slip  with  his  foot."  Job  in  the  preceding  verse 
liad  ctkmplained,  that  he  was  as  one  mocked  of  his  iieighlmur  '*,  to 
wiiom  he  wiis  not  inferior  in  understanding ;  and  here  adds,  that  he 
was  as  a  lamp  despised  in  the  thought  of  him  that  was  at  ease ;  as 
one  ready  to  slip  with  his  feet ;  ”  meaning  that  his  wisdom  wras  de¬ 
spised  by  his  friend,  and  that  he  was  considered  as  a  man  of  a  stumbling 
intelh'ct.  A  little  more  attention  to  the  collocation  of  the  words,  and 
to  the  accent  in  the  middle  of  the  verse,  w'ould  have  prevented  this  in- 
corn'ct  translation.'  p.  xix.  Introd. 

In  conformity  with  the  system  adopted,  the  comma  is  wholly 
rejected,  and  the  end  of  each  line  is  marked  by  a  semicolon,  as 
the  full  stop  is  placed  at  the  conclusion  of  every  verse.  A  half- 
jiause  is  besides  introduced  in  every  line,  without  reference  to 
its  lengtli.  This  distinction  serves  to  point  out  precisely  the 
parallelism;  as  in  the  example  adduced,  (p.  xxii.)  of  P.s.  cxiv. 

“  1.  When  Israel  WTnt’ont  of  Egypt;  the  house  of  Jacob ’from  a 

|>eople  of  strange  language  ; 

**  2.  .fiidah  was  *  his  sanctuary  ;  Israel  •  his  dominion. 

“  ‘I.  The  sea  saw  it  *  anti  tied  ;  Jordan  •  was  driven  Isiok. 

I.  The  mountains  *  skipped  like  rams ;  the  little  hilis  *  like 
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I'he  instances  are  but  very  few,  in  which  tliis  new  arrangement 
of  the  Book  of  Job  presents  any  variation  in  the  sense :  occa¬ 
sionally  we  find  a  passage  in  which  the  meaning  is  altered,  and 
more  of  perspicuity  introduced  into  a  verse;  but  the  merit  of  the 
publication  bc'fore  us  consists  in  its  being  a  substitute  for  the 
Original  in  respect  to  the  peculiar  features  of  composition  which 
distinguish  it,  for  the  use  of  the  English  reader.  It  will  also  be 
useful  to  the  Hebrew  scholar  in  his  labours  as  a  translator,  in 
inducing  him  to  rtunler  his  version,  in  the  respects  pointed  out, 
ns  close  a  representative  of  the  Original,  as  may  consist  with  the 
language  into  which  he  is  rendering  it.  We  shall  extract  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  Masoretical  system  as  used  by  the  present  Editor: 
it  is  from  the  xxiid.  Chapter. 

*  22.  Hoceive  I  pray  thee  from  his  mouth  *  the  law' ;  and  lay  up  his 
words  *  in  thine  hinirt. 

2J.  If  thou  return  to  the  Almighty  *  thou  shalt  Ik?  built  up ;  for 
thou  shalt  ]>ut  away  iniquity  *  fnun  thy  tal)ernacles. 

24.  Then  shalt  tliou  lay  up  as  dust  *  g(»ld ;  and  us  the  stones  of  the 
bnM>ks  •  the  gM  of  Ophir. 

20.  Yea  the  Almighty  shall  Ik.*  •  thy  defence  ;  and  plenty  of  silver  * 
shalt  thou  have. 

2t).  For  then  •  in  the  Almighty  shalt  thou  have  thy  delight ;  and 
shall  lift  up  unto  Gml  •  thy  face. 

27-  Thou  shalt  make  thy  prayer  unto  him  *  and  he  shall  hear  thee ; 
ami  thv  VOW'S  •  shalt  thou  jniy. 

28.  Vhou  shidt  also  decri*!*  a  thing  •  and  it  shall  be  established  unto 
thiH' ;  and  ujx»n  thy  ways  *  shall  the  light  shine. 

21).  When  men  are  cast  down  •  then  shalt  thou  say :  there  is  lifting 
up  ;  and  the  humble  jK*rs<»n  •  he  shall  save. 

IM).  He  shall  deliver  •  the  island  of  the  innocent ;  and  it  is  delivered  * 
by  the  pureness  of  thine  hands.* 


Art.  VI.  A  Tour  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  By  L.  Simond.  8vo.  pp. 

()2l).  Brice  Kw.  London.  1821). 

W  E  are  glad  to  meet  M.  Simond  again,  and  on  classic  ground. 

He  is  a  slirewd  anti  active  observer,  a  clear  and  unaffected 
writer;  and  it  adds  to  our  satisfaction,  that  he  is  neither  a  vir¬ 
tuoso  nor  a  savant.  W  e  are  sick  of  empiricism  in  all  its  shapes. 
W'e  have  had  more  than  enough  of  the  airs  and  high  preten¬ 
sions,  the  superficiality  and  ostentation,  the  ]>rejudice  and  bad 
temper,  the  want  of  learning  and  discrimination,  w  iiich  pervade 
so  large  a  nortion  of  the  published  works  of  modern  travellers-; 
and  we  feel  quite  refreshed  by  a  few  hours*  reading  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  and  unpretending  ‘  Tour.*  The  Author  of  ‘  Italy  as  it  is  *, 
would  at  once  and  i>eiemptorily  exclude  M.  Simond  from  the 
privileged  class  of  accredited  travellers ;  and  we  admit  that  he  is 
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;i  very  ditferent  sort  of  wi*iter  from  the  Autlior  of  *  Italy  as  it  is.' 
We  are,  possibly,  perverse  and  capricious  in  our  preference ; 
but  we  really  do,  and  that  very  decidedly,  prefer  a  plain  and 
sensible  description  of  characteristic  scenes  and  circumstances, 
to  a  collection  of  trumpery  details  about  lodgings  and  their  ex¬ 
pense^  custom-houses  and  their  exactions,  retturini  and  their 
extortions,  children  and  their  jokes,  with  a  whole  *  balaam-box' 
of  memoranda  equally  worthless.  This,  however,  is  a  matter 
hardly  worth  the  slight  reference  we  have  mtule.  It  may  be  of 
more  interest  to  our  readers,  that  we  can  recommend  the  present 
volume  as  a  reasonable  corrective  of  the  exaggerations  of  Eu¬ 
stace.  That  distinguished  Traveller  still  supplies  to  many  a 
reailer  the  materials  of  the  estimate  which  he  may  form  of  Italy, 
and  of  the  anticipations  which  prompt  him  to  visit  that  fine  but 
faded  country.  Ilis  glowing  descriptions  of  the  ‘  pomp,  pride, 

•  and  circumstance  ’  of  papal  worship,  if  they  do  not  create  a 
partiality  for  the  thing  itself,  tend,  at  least,  to  kindle  a  strong 
inclination  to  witness  the  splendid  spectacle,— that  glittering 
comhination  of  pantomime,  puppet-show,  and  legerdemain,  that 
transfer  of  the  Grande  Opera  to  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  vaults  of  St.  Peter.  We  shall  shew,  before  we  close  this 
article,  how  differently  the  same  exhibitions  may  appear  under 
a  varying  management  of  lights  and  shades  ;  and  how  opposite 
will  be  the  judgement  formed,  respecting  similar  circumstances, 
by  interested  and  by  impartial  spectators. 

There  is  no  existing  state  of  society,  or  aspect  of  country, 
that  affords  such  ample  opportunity  for  mistake  or  perversion, 
as  may  be  found  in  Italy;  and,  accordingly,  few  countries  have 
l)een  the  subject  of  such  systematic  misrepresentation.  The 
lofty  and  romantic  associations  which  connect  themselves  with 
these  regions,  are,  whether  recent  or  remote,  of  infinite  variety ; 
and  their  history  may  be  read,  on  contemporary  monuments, 
from  ages  earlier  than  the  Roman  name,  down  to  the  galling 
signatures  of  the  Austrian  yoke.  The  massive  masonry  of 
what  is*  commonly  distinguished  as  ‘  Cyclopean*  structure, 
belongs  to  a  period  antecedent  to  specific  record :  the  splendid 
remains  of  Rome  itself  illustrate  all  the  successive  periods  of 
Romaji  story.  The  ‘  decline  and  fall’  of  that  mighty  state;  the 
fierce  struggles  with  barbarian  invaders ;  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Italian  Republics  ;  the  annals  of  the  hierarchy ; — all  these,  with 
innumerable  circumstances  of  local  or  general  interest,  may  be 
rend,  without  reference  to  print  or  manuscript,  in  the  monumen¬ 
tal  and  natural  scenery  of  present  Italy.  \"et,  the  reading  will 
bear  a  varying  interpretation,  as  the  prepossessions  of  the  inves¬ 
tigator  may  incline  him  to  admiring  or  unfavourable  conclusions; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  different  processes  of  inquiry,  or  of  the  some- 
times  opposite  results  derivable  from  profound  or  from  superfi- 
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rial  cxainination.  Lot,  for  instance,  a  Protestant  and  a  Papist 
set  forth  on  a  journey  throii^li  these  reffions,  and,  with  every 
disposition  on  tlieir  parts  to  pive  the  truth  simple  and  entire,  it 
cannot  be  that  their  verdict  sliould  a'^ree:  their  medium  of  sight 
and  criticism,  their  criterion  ot  taste  and  feeling,  must  be  so 
strongly  atfected  by  their  respective  ])artiaruies,  as  to  exhibit  the 
very  same  objects  of  contemplation  under  relative,  not  to  say 
positive  variations  of  outline,  shade,  and  colour. 

We  touch  on  this  point,  although  without  submitting  it  to 
formal  discussion,  because  tlie  llomanists  are  taking  it  upon 
themselves  to  maintain,  that  none  but  those  of  their  own  sect 
are  (pialitied  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  Italian  superiority. 
'I'o  make  this  childish  boast  the  ground  of  formal  disputation, 
would  l)e  to  accept  a  challenge  to  a  combat  of  hobby-horses,  a 
duello  of  s(|uirts  and  popguns.  It  is  (juite  in  character  for  the 
eliildren  of  infallibility  to  ape  the  airs  of  their  ‘  mighty  mother*; 
and  it  is  but  after  their  common  fashion,  to  rail  at  their  oppo¬ 
nents  because  the  assumption  is  rejected.  Hut  we  should  hold 
it  a  very  indefensible  waste  of  time,  to  argue  against  a  bold  and 
blustering  assertion;  and  till  it  assume  a  more  ()uestionablc 
shape,  we  shall  take  permission  to  pass  it  by.  We  never  had 
much  relish  for  fencing  with  w’ooden  Soldans,  nor  for  tilting  at 
the  Quintaine ;  and  us  we  grow'  older,  our  dislike  grows  more 
and  more  deHnite. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  partizan  and  a  foe 
should  contemplate  the  gorgeous  ritual  of  the  Vatican  with  the 
same  feelings,  or  even  with  the  same  eye.  To  the  one,  it  will 
he  all  fuss  anti  feathers,  smoke,  spangle,  and  gesticulation :  to 
the  other,  it  will  he  decent  solemnity,  appropriate  magnificence, 
impressive  ceremony.  And  this  difference,  not  only  of  opinion, 
but  of  sentiment,  w  ill  not  be  confined  to  these  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances;  it  will  influence  the  eye  and  the  judgement  in  their 
excursions  over  the  w  hole  field  of  observation.  Take  up  Eu¬ 
stace,  anil  he  will  be  found  to  contemplate  the  entire  scene  with 
the  gaze  of  an  enthusiast.  With  him,  w  halever  is,  is  best ; 
and  every  thing  that  meets  his  glance,  bears  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  the  system  which  lie  has  accustomed  himself  to 
idolize.  Ilis  pictures,  with  no  intention  to  misrepresent,  have 
all  the  effect  of  misrepresentation.  Whoever  may  adopt  his 
theories,  will  look  on  the  hierarchy  as  the  guardian  genius  of 
Italy,  ever  watchful  for  its  good,  warding  of!'  evil  to  the  utmost 
of  its  power,  kindling  and  cherishing  the  flame  of  genius,  and 
extending  over  all  the  arm  of  beneficence.  Ilis  very  criticisms 
are  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  and  he  struggles  through 
difficulties  of  every  kind  to  maintain  the  glory  of  the  popedom, 
not  only  in  essentials,  but  in  all  its  cnrcumstances  and  accidents. 

T'urn  from  Eustace  to  Simond— -the  whole  scene  assumes  a 
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different  aspect ;  the  bright  hues  have  disappeared,  the  sliadows 
are  deepened,  and  though  the  outline  and  distribution  remain  with 
slight  deviation,  yet,  the  colouring  is  ditterent ;  its  richness  is 
lowered  to  a  soberer  tone,  a  fainter  and  more  faded  tint  pre¬ 
vails,  and  the  general  effect  becomes  of  a  character  almost  op¬ 
posite.  It  is  impossible,  in  reading  Kustace,  to  escape  from  a 
feeling  of  distrust ; — not  that  you  suspect  him  of  conscious  error, 
but  because  his  imagination  and  feelings  betray  their  workings 
in  all  that  he  says  and  does.  W  ith  Simond,  we  feel  ourselves 
safe;  every  suspicion  of  exaggeration  is  put  aside  by  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  narrative;  and  although  we  may  sometimes  regret 
the  nhsence  of  classical  illustration,  and  an  evident  want  of  sci¬ 
ence  touching  matters  of  art,  we  are  content  to  miss  these  de¬ 
sirable  adjuncts,  in  the  presence  oi'  the  higher  qualities  of  good 
sense,  sound  knowledge,  and  keen  observation.  IJe  describes 
well,  has  a  good  eye  for  natural  beauty,  and  exhibits  much  dis¬ 
crimination  in  his  estimates  of  personal,  national,  and  political 
character.  1  lis  very  first  paragraph  gives  promise  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  hook,  and  bespeaks  confidence  in  the  traveller  who  takes 
in  so  much  at  a  glance,  and  starts  with  such  spirit,  and  vigour, 
lie  dates  from  Lago  Maggiore,  Oct.  8,  1817. 

Mt  is  difficult  to  find  a  greater  contrast  in  luiHlsca])o,  climate,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  manners,  than  that  which  occurs  ujKm  crossing  the  Sim¬ 
plon.  From  the  depth  of  the  ralais,  its  narrow  territory  and  narrow 
skies, — for  such  they  appear  as  you  proceed  l)etwecn  the  two  parallel 
screens  of  lofty  Alps, — you  emerge  at  once  into  light  and  Inmndless 
space  in  Italy.  From  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  often  frozen  in 
(V’tolsT,  you  find  yourself  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  mountains,  where 
winter  is  rarely  felt ;  instead  of  dingy  and  pnir  villages,  a  lMN>rish 
population  and  dirty  inns,  you  alight  at  Duomo  d'Ossola,  a  clean  little 
town,  the  streets  of  which  are  strewn  with  fragments  of  white  marble 
chip]H‘d  off  by  the  chisel  of  sculptors,  W’hose  hammers  resounding  on 
all  sides  remind  you  that  you  arc  arrived  in  the  country  of  the  fine 
arts,  ^rhe  inn  is  comparatively  a  palace,  and  its  accomnuKlations  per¬ 
fect.  Travellers  should,  however,  beware  of  hasty  judgements;  for 
this  is  the  finest  part  of  Italy,  contrasted  with  the  worst  part  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  or  at  all  events  the  least  agreeable.  The  vast  meadows  ex¬ 
tending  in  front  of  Duomo  (TOssola  w'erc  grazed  by  innumerable  cattle, 
in  fine  order,  ranging  at  large,  after  the  third  crop  of  hay.  It  seemed 
to  be  Holland,  without  its  marshes,  transported  to  the  side  of  the 
Alps.  The*  rugged  rampart,  apparently  inaccessible,  yet  so  commo- 
diously  traversed,  \vas  already  softening  in  the  blue  haze  of  distance. 
On  the  tuftetl  sides  of  gentle  hills,  we  saw,  peeping  through  trees,  the 
flat- roofed  country-houses  of  rich  Milanese,  resembling  castles  with 
battlements,  and  the  square  Unvers  of  village  churches.’ 

The  BorromaDan  Isles  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  are  well  de¬ 
picted  ;  and  a  minute  description  is  given  of  the  singularly  in¬ 
teresting  and  impressive  monument  erected  by  the  people  of 
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Milan,  in  memory  of  Charles  Borroineo,  their  Cardinal-arcli- 
bishop  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  statue  of  that  admirable 
prelate  is  bb  feet  hi^i,  and  it  is  raised  on  a  granite  pedestal, 

feet  from  the  ground,  giving  altogether  an  altitude  ol  llj^ 
feet.  'I'he  extremities,  head,  hands,  and  feet,  are  cast,  and  the 
drapery  is  of  liammered  copptM*.  The  execution  is  excellent, 
but  it  may  Ik*  cjuestioned  whether  the  general  eH’ect  is  adequate 
to  the  colossal  proportions.  The  interior  is  accessible,  and  the 
fminc-work  which  supports  the  gigantic  figure,  supplies  an  irre¬ 
gular  ladder,  by  which  those  who  have  a  fancy  for  such  feats, 
may  reach  the  head,  and  look  forth  from  its  eyes  on  the  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery.  Milan  itself  obtains  high  praise  for  its  neat¬ 
ness  and  architectural  beauty ;  but  the  more  interesting  details 
of  this  section,  relate  to  the  celebrated  painting  of  the  Last 
Supper.  It  may  be  recollected,  that  Kustace,  who  lost  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  abusing  the  French,  charges  them  with  making 
the  hall  in  w  hich  was  L(‘onardo*s  master-piece,  a  *  store-room 

*  of  artillery  *,  and  with  using  the  picture  itself  ‘  as  a  target  for 

*  the  soldiers  to  fire  at’;  affirming,  moreover,  that  ‘  the  heads 
‘  were  their  favourite  marks,  and  that  of  our  Saviour  in  prefer- 
‘  ence  to  others.’  Much  of  this  accusation  is  gratuitous,  and 
the  whole  has  received  a  fair  portion  of  that  high  colouring 
which  characterizes  Mr.  J'i.’s  style  and  manner.  With  express 
reference  to  these  allegations,  M.  Simond  ‘  examined  the  pic- 

*  ture  closely  *,  and,  to  give  his  ow  n  language, 

*  certainly  discovered  a  number  of  round  holes  like  balls,  plugged  up 
with  Hoinething  like  putty,  and  likewise  dents  in  the  wall,  apparently 
the  effect  of  brickbats  throw  n  against  it,  fragments  of  which  still  re¬ 
mained  in  some  of  the  holes.  As  to  when  and  by  w  hom  the  mischief 
wnis  done,  a  woman  who  has  lived  next  d(M)r  for  the  last  seventeen 
years,  told  me,  that  she  had  heard  of  soldiers  firing  at  the  picture  Ix'fore 
ner  time ;  that  a  soldier  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  French  hussars  had 
told  her  that  he  himself  w  ith  others  had  done  not  know’ing  what  it 
was,  when  guarding  prisoners  confined  in  the  Indl ;  and  that  these  pri¬ 
soners,  men  of  all  nations,  threw'  stones  and  brickbats  against  it  by 
way  of  amusement.  M’hen  Bonaparte  came  to  IMilan,  he  called  to  see 
the  picture,  and  finding  the  place  still  usi'd  as  a  place  of  confinement, 
**  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  stamped  rvith  his  foot/*  the  woman  said; 
and  ordering  the  j)risoners  away,  had  a  door,  which  she  shewed  me 
near  the  picture,  w  alled  up,  and  a  balustrade,  or  low’  w’ooden  ^)artitioii, 
drawn  across  the  room  before  it  for  protection.’ 

This  splendid  achievement  of  genius  and  skill  was  in  a  state 
of  wretchetl  decay.  M"ith  all  his  ability.  Da  Vinci  was  not  less 
whimsical  than  ingenious  ;  and,  among  his  various  essays  and 
ex|>eriments,  he  chose  to  try,  in  the  instance  of  this  production, 
the  effect  of  oil,  in  preference  to  the  more  durable  process  of 
fresco.  Thte  consequence  has  been  lamentable.  A  great  portion 
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has  scaled  off  from  the  wall,  iuid  that  which  still  adheres,  has 
become  of  a  blackened  hue.  As,  howerer,  we  may  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  enter  more  particularly  on  this  subject  at  some  future 
time,  we  shall  only  state  further,  that  every  precaution  has  been 
taken  against  increased  injury,  and  that  an  admirable  copy  in 
Mosaic  was  in  advanced  progress  nt  the  time  of  our  Author’s 
visit.  The  Cathedral  of  Milan  remained  in  much  the  same  state 
as  at  the  departure  of  the  French,  who,  if  they  wei*e  severe 
in  their  exactions,  at  least  spent  the  money  to  the  advantage  of  ’ 
those  among  whom  it  w  as  levied  ;  while  the  Austrians,  though 
contented  with  a  lighter  tribute,  are  parsimonious  in  their  local 
ex))enditure. 

Accustomed  as  we  have  been  to  the  arts,  affectations,  and 
pedantries  of  book-making,  we  feel  it  quite  refreshing  to  handle 
a  book  distinguished  by  nothing  more  decidedly,  than  by  the 
absence  of  all  such  annoyances.  M.  Simond  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  give  the  history,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  of 
every  city  at  which  he  may  find  it  convenient  to  halt ;  he  de¬ 
scribes  only  what  he  has  seen,  and  he  made  good  use  of  his 
eyes.  If  he  passed  rapidly  along  a  country,  he  describes  it  cur¬ 
sorily  ;  if  he  paused  upon  any  remarkable  locality,  he  is  more 
distinct  and  detailed  in  his  observation.  Verona,  Vicenza, 
Padua,  supply  only  a  few  indications,  while  he  is  on  his  way  to 
Venice ;  but  his  description  of  the  fallen  queen  of  the  Adriatic 
is  altogether  the  best  we  have  seen.  The  Brenta,  the  favourite 
stream  of  Lord  Byron,  who  was  then  occupying  a  villa  on  its 
Ijanks,  is  designated  as  a  muddy  stream,  winding  through  a  low% 
alluvial,  unhealthy  level.  Along  the  dike  which  restrains  the 
overflow  of  its  w’aters,  the  travellers  hastened,  without  any  dis¬ 
position  to  stop,  until  they  reached  Fusina,  where  they  hired  a 
gondola,  and  launched  forth  on  the  lagune. 

*  Not  a  breath  of  w  ind  ruffled  the  surface  of  this  shallow  sea ;  and 
gliding  on  swiftly,  we  reached  the  celebrated  city  of  Venice,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  not  tne  Wst  side  of  it,  in  less  than  one  hour.  A  confused 
heap  of  very  old  buildings,  shabbily  tine,  with  pointed  windows,  half 
Gothic,  half  Grc*cian,  out  of  w'hich  dirty  beds  were  thrust  for  the 
bt'nefit  of  air,  and  once  or  twice  dirtier  utensils  emptied  of  their  con¬ 
tents.  Half- rotten  piles  supported  blocks  of  marble,  richly  carved, 
8er\dRg  as  landing-places  to  these  miserable  hovels,  the  walls  of  wliich, 
out  of  the  t)erpendicular,  seemed  nodding  to  each  other  across  the 
narrow  canals.  Through  one  of  these  we  pushed  on  rapidly,  turning 
several  sharp  corners  in  succession,  from  canal  to  canal,  which  re¬ 
sembled  narrow  lanes  under  water,  with  scarcely  any  dry  communica¬ 
tions  from  house  to  house.  A  few  gondolas,  generally  smaller  than 
ours,  passed  us.  No  noisy  trade  was  heard,  no  cries,  no  rattling  of 
carnages  of  course  ;  not  so  much  as  the  sound  of  a  footstep  disturbed 
the  universal  stillness.  We  might  have  fancied  ourselves  m  the  cata- 
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coiiibii  of  all  the  hulies  of  the  Adriatic,  rather  than  in  a  ton^n  inhabited 
by  men,  (mt  fur  the  few  heada  that  we  saw  here  and  there  iKippin^ 
out  of  dark  holi^  to  look  at  us.  K merging  at  last  from  the  ma/e  of 
narrow  canals,  we  found  ourselves  iu  the  great  one,  which  traverse's 
the  town  in  an  easy  curve,  the  very  line  of  l>eauty.  It  is  wider  than 
the  great  canal  of  Amsterdam  (nearly  iMK)  feet),  but  is  rendered  jx;- 
culiarly  striking,  from  the  circumstance  of  most  of  the  buildings  on 
either  side  lK*ing  marble  palaces ; — no  (piays,  no  terraces,  no  landing- 
idace  In  fore  them  ;  they  plunge  at  once  into  the  briny  chH»p,  which, 
however,  is  here  very  shallow :  splendid  marble  stairs  w'ith  mnrhle 
IndustradeH  lt*ad  up  at  once  from  the  water  to  the  halUd(s»r.  There  it 
was  tliat  crowds  of  gondolas,  manned  with  smart  ^ondolirri.  cann'ing 
lighted  torches  at  night,  used  formerly  to  dniw  up,  as  elsi^where 
carriages  and  horses.  We  landed  thus  in  style,  and  were  ushered  into 
one  t»f  thcM*  mugniticent  edirtces, — sadly  fallen,  indeed,  fnnn  its  former 
greatness,  In'ing  now  an  inn, — the  Alberto  dilla  Gran  lirciayna. 
I'hrough  a  lower  hall  of  immense  size,  and  paved  with  marble,  we 
reached  the  dtuible  flight  «»f  the  ground  stair-case,  the  walls  of  which 
were  adorned  with  gtssl  historical  fresco  paintings,  and  the  marble 
balustrade  la'antifullv  carved.  The  landing-place  up  stairs  was  another 
immense  hall  or  gallery,  divided  into  two  by  the  stair-case.  These 
]>riiKvIy  antichainbers,  each  sixty-nine  feet  long  by  thirty-two,  wnth 
ceilings  projKirtionably  high,  gilt  and  painted,  and  adornerlwith  crystal 
luhtri*s,  gave  entrance  to  the  various  apartments  bv  a  nunilrer  of  doors. 

. This  edifice  had  belonged  to  a  noble  family  now  extinct,  the 

Farsi'tti.' 


Tilt*  place  of  .'^t.  Mark,  with  its  barharesque  niagniticence, 
its  architectural  vagaries,  aiul  its  deeply  interesting  remi¬ 
niscences,  is  distinctly  described.  Tlie  church,  with  its  unac¬ 
countable  mixture  of  (Ireek,  Ciiothic,  Morisco,  and  soniething 
else  which  is  neither  tlie  one  nor  the  other  of  these  ;  the  Diica’ 


palace,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  ‘  huge  chest  of  drawers  of  old- 
*  fashioned  inlaitl  work,  with  small  feet  under  it’;  the  granite 
columns  bi  aring  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  looking — such  is  the 
protane  illustration  of  our  Author — *  not  very  unlike  a  colossal 
‘chimney-sweeper,  crawling  out  of  a  chimney-top’;  all  tliese, 
witli  the  other  curiosities  of  ^  enice,  pass  successively  under 
re\iew,  and,  so  far  as  description  is  concerned,  with  much 
ability :  hut  when  M.  Simond  ventures  beyond  this,  to  criticism 
on  the  arts,  he  generally  fails.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  affectation  in  his  remarks  on  such  subjects ;  he 
gives  himself  no  dilettanti  airs;  and  when  he  ventures  an  opinion, 
he  starts  it  on  its  own  merits,  and  at  his  proper  risk.  Still,  he 
is  evidently  no  artist,  and,  like  all  men  practically  ignorant  of 
art,  is  not  aw  are  of  the  danger  of  getting  out  of  his  depth.  Few 
have  acquitted  themselves  with  credit  in  this  trial  of  skill,  and 
most  have  made  themselves  rather  ridiculous  by  their  exhibitions 
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in  this  way.  Forsyth  himself,  clever  and  tranchant  as  he  was, 
is  hy  no  means  an  nnerrinj^  ^uide,  an<l  his  bold  strokes  frequently 
make  us  exceedinjjjly  nervous. 

The  road  to  Bologna  was  wretched ;  and  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Po,  tow-ards  its  embouchure,  exhibited  a  miserable  scene, 
with  ruined  mansions,  dirty  cottages,  and  unceasing  mendicancy. 
Bologna  itself  appeared  surcharged  with  l>eggars,  though,  on 
tlie  whole,  the  general  aspect  of  things,  both  moral  and  mate* 
rial,  was  altered  for  the  lK‘tter.  In  this  part  of  Italy,  as  well  as 
in  most  of  the  southern  divisions  of  Fairope,  the  metayer 
system  of  farming  prevails ;  and  the  utmost  fairness  of  division, 
and  entire  confidence  between  landlord  and  tenant,  apparently 
exist.  Apropos  of  this  favourable  representation  of  the  state 
of  society,  M.  Simond  introduces  an  interesting  illustration  of 
the  simple  and  patriarchal  manners  still  prevalent  in  some  of 
the  districts  of  Italy. 

'  There  is  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Rf>sa,  in  the  district  of  Varello,  a 
small  l)orough,  of  12, 000  inhabitants,  called  Alagna,  where  there  has 
not  l)een  a  criminal  trial,  not  even  a  civil  suit,  for  the  last  400  years. 
In  nwe  of  any  wrong  committed,  or  any  very  hlameahle  condiict,  the 
guilty  ])er8on,  marked  by  public  reprobation,  is  soon  compelled  to  leave 
the  country.  The  authority  of  fathers,  like  that  of  the  patriarchs, 
continues  absolute  all  their  lives ;  and,  at  their  d(^th,  they  dispose  of 
their  property  as  they  please,  by  verbally  imparting  their  last  will  to 
one  or  two  friends,  whose  report  of  it  is  reckoned  sufficient :  no  ob¬ 
jection  was  ever  made  to  such  a  testiment,  and  a  notorial  act  is  a  thing 
unknown  at  Alagna.  Not  long  since,  a  man  died  worth  4000A  ster¬ 
ling, — a  very  great  fortune  there ;  he  l)equeathed  a  trifle  only  to  his 
natural  heir.  The  latter  soon  after  met  accidentally,  at  the  neighliotir- 
ing  town  of  Varello,  a  la>vyer  of  bis  acquaintance,  and  learned  from 
him  that  he  was  legally  entitled  to  the  whole  property  thus  unkindly 
denied  to  him,  and  of  which,  with  his  assistance,  he  might  obtain  pos¬ 
session  very  shortly.  The  disinherited  man  at  first  declined  the  offer, 
but,  iipm  being  strongly  urged,  said  he  would  reflect  upon  it.  For 
three  days  after  this  conversation,  he  appeared  very  thoughtfiil,  and 
owned  to  his  friends  he  was  about  to  take  an  important  determination. 
At  last  it  was  taken,  and,  calling  on  his  legal  adviser,  he  told  him, 

the  thing  proposed  had  never  been  done  at  Alagna,  and  he  would 
not  l)e  the  first  to  do  it !  ”  * 

The  people  of  this  community  are  described  as  a  fine  race, 
retaining  many  of  their  antique  usages,  and  exhibiting  marks  of 
a  northern  origin  in  language  and  manners.  Their  property 
consists  chiefly  of  cattle;  and,  like  the  Tyrolese  and  Savoyards, 
they  visit  richer  countries  as  pedlars  and  image-merchants. 
The  Revolution  ruined  them,  mainly  through  the  effects  of  the 
conscription.  They  had  come  to  a  resolution  not  to  serve  |)or- 
sonally,  and  their  whole  common-purse  was  exhausted  by  the 
bounty  to  substitutes. 
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Florence  is  not  made  to  furnish  anything  of  |>ecuHar  interest,  m 
On  the  subject  of  paintings,  we  have  determinetl  not  to  touch,  see-  ^ 
ing  that  we  have  the  fortune,  good  or  had,  of  differing  altogether  i 
from  M.  Simond  in  his  few  and  feeble  essays  in  connoisseurship.  S 
He  speaks  of  the  Tuscans  as  a  people  ‘  proverbially  mild  and 
mentions  as  an  instance  of  their  kindness  and  tenderness  of  dis¬ 
position,  their  horror  of  capital  punishments.  Under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  excellent  Leopold,  it  was  once  found  necessary 
to  deliver  over  a  criminal  of  the  most  atrocious  character  to  the 
extreme  vengeance  of  the  law’.  On  the  day  of  his  execution, 
Florence  appeared  empty.  All  who  could  with  convenience 
leave  the  town,  took  flight,  and  the  remainder  crowded  to  the 
churches  to  pray  for  the  sufferer.  The  genius  of  ancient 
abuses  has  been  again  at  work  in  Tuscany  ;  the  Code  Napoleon 
is  abolished  in  favour  of  the  old  Leopoldine  system;  the  mo¬ 
nastic  institutions  have  been  rc-invested  in  their  privileges  .and  ® 
properties,  while  the  iille  and  superstitious  are  repcopling  their 
cells.  Discontent  is  everywhere  expressed;  but  in  Italy,  as 
Simond  observes,  these  feelings  seldom  break  out  into  open 
violence  ;  and  when  they  do,  insurrection  always  fails  of  suc¬ 
cess  from  want  of  union  and  concert  among  the  people.  When  ^ 
Murat  marched  upon  the  Austrians,  all  w  as  quiet ;  and  his  own 
highly  disciplined  Neapolitans  took  flight  at  the  first  symptoms 
of  fighting.  I'he  Milanese  were  passive ;  and  it  appears  ex- 
cecdingly  iinprohahio  that  the  petty  jealousies  and  provincial  par¬ 
tialities  which  divide  Italy,  should,  in  our  time  at  least,  he  so  far 

•  % 

subdued,  as  to  allow  of  a  determined  and  durable  combination 
of  Italian  patriots.  M.  Simond  is  hardly  extensive  enough  in 
his  details  concerning  land  and  agriculture ;  and  he  occasionally 
refers  for  ampler  information  on  this  subject  to  the  valuable 
work  of  i.ullin  de  Chateauvieux,  reviewed  by  us  in  our  Number 
for  l>ecemb€r  181J),  and  which  we  again  recommend  to  onr 
readers  as  affording,  in  conjunction  with  the  ‘  Agriculture  Tos^ 

*  cane'  of  Sismondi,  the  best  account  to  be  obtained  of  Italian 


husbandry  and  rural  economy.  Of  the  celebrated  Val  d’Amo, 
the  theme  of  jmetry,  and  the  attraction  of  travellers,  M.  Simond 
is  by  no  means  warm  in  his  admiration.  It  is  populous  and 
prosperous,  hut  the  good  circumstances  of  its  inhabitants  are 
referrible,  not  to  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  land,  Imt  to  the 
straw-hat  and  linen  manufactures,  which  supply  the  absence  of 
the  active  and  constant  demand  that,  in  the  better  days  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  w  hen  her  fleets  and  those  of  I’isa  brought  riches  from 
every  point  of  the  compass,  made  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  lying 
Ixjtween  these  two  flourishing  cities,  an  uninterrupted  garden. 
It  seems  now  to  be  exceedingly  unpictures<juc ;  the  road  bon-‘ 
dered  by  stone-walls,  and  the  cultivation  deficient  in  verdure 
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aiul  branching  foliage.  Yet,  in  other  respects,  it  is  a  gratifying 
lioene,  though  with  the  usual  drawbacks  on  Italian  pros|>erity. 

*  It  was  Sunday,  and  the  whole  population  of  Val  d’Arno 
abroad,  dressed  in  all  their  l)est.  The  women,  with  clear  brown  and 
almost  fair  complexions,  and  hands  that  l<H>ked  strangers  to  the  lalmurs 
(if  the  Held,  wore  linen  as  white  as  snow  ;  short  silk  stays,  and  large 
straw  hats,  on  which  cither  a  knot  of  riband  or  a  bunch  of  such  Howers 
as  the  season  still  affordnl,  was  tastefully  attached.  Many  were  driv¬ 
ing,  to  church  I  presume,  in  one-horse  carts.  Not  ten  miles  without  a 
town,  nor  two  without  a  village,  and  nirely  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  without  a  cottage,  which  even  to  an  English  eye  might 
have  appeared  tolerably  neat  and  pretty — yet,  amidst  all  these  signs  of 
pn)spt‘rity,  In^ggars,  that  plague  of  Italy,  more  numerous  than  ever, 
from  the  circumstance  <»f  their  not  lieing  suffered  at  Florence  under  the 
eye  of  their  sovereign,  pursued  us  with  incredible  obstinacy.  I'hey 
were  mostly  big  Iniys  with  scarcely  a  rag  on,  calling  out  in  the  la¬ 
mentable  sing-song  of  the  trade,  “  Fame  !  tanta  fame !  ”  while  their 
broad  faces  and  capability  of  work  Wiled  their  tale  of  woe.  They 
thus,  though  not  always,  earn  a  hajocco  Math  lalsnir,  which  might  have 
secured  them  a  comfortable  subsistence  if  apjdied  in  any  other  way. 
The  level  of  the  Val  d’Arno  is  generally  high  enough  to  W  salubrious, 
and  mountains  of  a  g(H>d  shape  screen  it  on  the  right  towards  Lucca ; 
yet,  in  a  picturesque  ixiint  of  view,  this  celebrated  vale  di'scrves  but 
little  praise.  For  miles  you  tmvcl  between  two  stone  walls,  and  the 
fon‘ground  is  at  Wat  composed  of  small  patches  of  ground  in  high  cul¬ 
tivation,  that  is,  without  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  tree  that  is  undipped.* 

We  felt  much  disappointed  at  the  very  meagre  description  of 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  All  that  we  are  told  of  that  singular 
spot,  is  comprised  in  a  short  paragraph,  which  contains  nothing 
specific  but  the  common-place  information,  that  *  it  was  con- 
‘  structed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 

*  an  enormous  heap  of  earth,  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  by 

*  the  Pisans,  on  their  return  from  the  third  crusade.*  It  is 
vexatious  to  be  told  nothing  more  of  one  of  the  most  striking 
remains  of  by-gone  times,  than  that  it  is  ‘  a  rectangular  court  of 
‘  vast  size  *,  that  it  is  surrounded  by  ‘  a  sort  of  Gothic  arcade  *, 
and  that  the  walls  are  ‘  painted  in  fresco,  barbarously,  yet  with 

great  indications  of  genius.*  Such  slight  and  vague  intima¬ 
tions  only  serve  to  awake  the  suspicion  that  a  want  of  interest  in 
the  matter  led  to  careless  and  cursory  inspection.  Concerning 
the  building  itself,  with  the  strange  mixture  of  styles  in  its 
cloister, — the  Roman  arch  and  pilasters,  with  the  Gothic  mul- 
lions  and  intersections,  there  is  room  for  much  inquiry ;  but  the 
paintings  contain  within  themselves  a  large  and  important  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  history  of  art.  We  shall  extract  from  Forsyth's 
brief  but  spirited  description,  sufficient  to  inform  our  readers  rf 
the  general  character  of  this  hallowed  precinct.  It  may  be  ex- 
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iH^dicnt  to  state  previously,  that  the  Cam|>o  Santo  was,  until  of 
late  years,  the  buiial-grouiul  of  l*isa  ;  that  it  is  an  ohlong  square, 
surrounileci  with  a  large  and  lofty  cloister  of  sixty-two  arcades. 
The  inclosed  space  is  filled,  to  the  depth  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  with 
the  sacred  earth  of  Palestine  ;  and  we  are  informed  by  M.  Si- 
mond,  that  ‘  lK)die8  buried  in  it  arc  said  to  be  safe  from  decay  *, 
while  Eustace  reports,  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  ‘  the  peculiar 
‘  Quality  of  corroding  the  bodies  deposited  in  it,  and  destroying 

•  tnem  in  twice  twenty-four  hours.*  So  much  for  dependence 
on  travellers.  ‘  Such  cloistered  cemeteries  as  this  *,  says 
Forsyth,  ‘  were  the  field  where  ])ainting  first  appeared  in  the 
‘  dark  ages,  on  emerging  from  the  subterranean  cemeteries  of 

•  Rome.  In  tracing  the  rise  and  genealogy  of  modern  painting, 

‘  we  might  begin  in  the  catacombs  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
‘  follow  the  succession  of  pictures  down  to  those  of  St.  Pontian 
‘  and  Po|>e  Julius  ;  then,  passing  to  the  Greek  image-makers  of 
‘  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  w'e  should  soon  arrive  at  this 
‘  Campo  Santo,  which  exhibits  the  art  growing,  through  several 

•  ages,  from  the  simplicity  of  indigence  to  the  simplicity  of 

•  strength.  1  lerc,  the  immensity  of  surface  to  be  covered,  forbade 
‘  all  study  of  perfection,  and  only  required  facility  and  expedition. 

•  The  first  pictures  shew  us  what  the  artist  was,  when  separated 
‘  from  the  workman.  They  betray  a  thin,  timid,  ill-fed  pencil ; 

‘  they  present  corpses  rather  than  men,  sticks  rather  than  trees, 

•  indexible  forms,  fiat  surfaces,  long  extremities,  raw  tints,  any- 
‘  thing  but  nature.  As  you  follow  the  chronology  of  the  wall, 

‘  you  catch  perspective  entering  into  the  pictures,  deepening  the 
‘  back-ground,  and  then  adjusting  the  groupes  to  the  plans.  You 
‘  see  the  human  figure  first  straight,  or  rather  stretched  ;  then 
‘  fore- shortened,  then  enlarged:  rounded,  salient,  free,  various, 

‘  expressive.  Throughout  this  sacred  ground,  painting  pre- 
‘  serves  the  austerity  of  the  Tuscan  school :  she  rises  sometitnes 
‘  to  its  energy  and  movement,  she  is  nowhere  sparing  of  figures, 

•  and  has  produced  much  of  the  singular,  the  terrible,  the  im- 
‘  pressive ; — but  nothing  that  is  truly  excellent.  All  the  sub- 
‘  jeets  are  taken  from  Scripture,  the  liCgends,  or  Dante ;  but  in 
‘  depicting  the  life  of  a  patriarch  or  a  saint,  the  artists  have 

•  given  us  the  dress,  the  furniture,  and  the  humours  of  their  own 

‘  day .  Some  of  these  frescos  have  been  exposed  to 

•  the  open  air  for  r>(K)  years,  and  the  earliest  works  are  moulder- 

•  ing  away  from  moisture.  What  pity  that  a  country  full  of  an- 
‘  tiquaries  and  engravers  should  let  such  monuments  perish 
‘  witliout  a  remembrance !  *  The  Leaning  Tower  is  well  de- 
scribeii  by  M.  Simond ;  and  he  ascribes,  in  common,  as  it  should 
seem,  with  all  judicious  observers,  its  obliquity  to  the  failure  of 
its  foundations.  The  ground  is  spongy ;  the  land-springs  lie  but 
six  feet  below  the  suiiacc ;  and  several  neighbouring  buildings 
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of  considerable  elevation  deviate  considerably  from  the  plumb- 
line.  If  there  were  any  reasonable  doubt  on  the  (luestlon,  it 
would  appear  to  be  decided  by  the  fact,  that  the  holes  left  for 
the  scaffolding,  and  still  visible  in  the  wall,  are  at  right  angles 
with  the  mural  line. 

M.  Siinoiul  avails  himself  of  his  sojourn  at  Pisa,  to  discuss 
the  eternal  subject  of  cichbehmy  and  to  supply  some  rather  in¬ 
teresting  details  in  connexion  with  its  effect  on  the  public  mind. 
The  Italians  stiflly  maintain  its  innocence,  but  their  defence  is  a 
lame  attempt  to  gloss  over  an  indefensible  practice.  ‘  Amongst 
‘  us,*  they  will  say,  ‘  a  lady  who  should  shew  herself  on  the 
‘  cbacli-box,  sitting  by  the  side  of  her  coachman,  would  lie 
*  deemed  lost  to  all  sense  of  delicacy.  Yet,  we  draw  no  such 
‘  inference  in  regard  to  Englishwomen  who  do  so,  because  we 
‘  presume  that  it  is  the  fashion  in  their  own  country,  and  that 
‘  with  them  it  means  no  more  than,  with  us,  the  itte-a-tUe  of  a 
‘  lady  and  a  cavafierc*  We  confess  ourselves  to  be  among 
those  who  have  no  particular  pleasure  in  seeing  ladies  on  the 
driving-box  of  their  own  carriages,  unless  the  husband  or 
some  relative  should  be  the  charioteer ;  but  the  very  attempt  to 
parry  the  .condemnation  of  an  infamous  custom,  hy  appealing  to 
what  cannot  possibly  be  taken  as  any  thing  more  than  a  tres¬ 
pass  on  fastidious  delicacy,  goes  further  than  specific  evidence 
to  prove  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  system.  The  same 
men  who  affect  such  a  sensitive  horror  at  a  lady’s  contiguity  to 
her  coachman,  w  ould  think  nothing  of  ten  thousand  proximities 
of  the  same  kind  inevitably  occurring  in  exterior  life ;  and  they 
hold  guiltless  the  allowance  of  a  mode  which  throws  ‘  one- 
fourth  *  of  the  married  females  of  Pisa  into  incessant  private 
association  with  tlieir  avowed  lovers,  and,  on  the  shallow  pre¬ 
text  of  pure  platoiiicism,  without  interfering  with  their  recep¬ 
tion  in  the  best  society. 


‘  ^lost  of  the  ladies  whom  wc  met  at  Pisa  in  mixed  society,  were  at¬ 
tended  by  gentlemen  pointed  out  to  us  as  their  cavalieri  serrenti  ;  (ci- 
asbeoy  meaning  properly  a  coxcomb,  is  rather  injurious,  and  not  used  ;) 
;uid  we  have  heard  (whether  in  ioke  or  not  I  cannot  say)  of  some 
who  liad  throe  in  constant  attendance, — 17  hello,  il  bruUo,  il  buono; 
the  first  loves,  the  second  goes  on  errands,  the  third  pays ;  but  in  ge¬ 
neral,  one  individual  unites  the  various  offices.  Not  many  months  ago, 
an  unfortunate  lady,  who  had  only  one  cavaliere,  was  cnielly  almn- 
— a  very  uncommon  case  ;  and  when  wc  arrived  at  Pisa, 
story  still  filled  every  heart,  and  employed 
from  young,  havinp:  a  g^o^vn-un  son,  she 
beauty  ;  but  the  faithless  cavaliere,  after  wearing  her 
chains  for  tw'cnty  years,  had  thought  fit  to  take  a  wife  to  himself. 
Afraid  to  convey  the  fatal  intelligence  in  person,  he  employed  a  friend  ; 
but  at  the  first  hint,  she  flew  to  punish  the  disloyal  man,  and  might 
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have  btabtM'd  him,  had  he  not  Ik'Cii  on  his  guanl.  From  u  window  of 
his  house*,  he  saw  her  coining,  escupcil  by  u  back-door,  and  did  not  re¬ 
turn  till  very  recently,  when  the  storm  was  u  little  abated.  In  the 
im*an  time,  the  whole  town  paid  visits  of  condolence  to  the  fors;ikeii 
lady,  uvowenlly  i>n  the  ot'ciusion  ;  and  the  husband,  who  sympathizes 
w  ith  her  as  much  as  any  one,  finds  great  fault  that  he  was  not  em¬ 
ployed  to  lireak  the  matter  to  her,  as  it  might,  in  that  case,  have  been 
done  with  due  delicacy  and  tenderness.  They  are  not  rich  ;  but  the 
vavatirre  kept  his  carriage,  and  had  a  Im>x  at  the  Opera,  W'hither  the 
lady  w'ent  always,  and  her  hnsliand  sometimes/ 

The  extensive  stock-farm,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  (irand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  with  its  sandy  soil  and  its 
groupes  of  camels,  reminded  M.  tie  Chateauvieux  of  Asia  and 
tlie  crusades,  Arabia  and  the  desert:  with  M.  Simond,  they  ex¬ 
cite  less  ])octical,  but  more  tangible  and  profitable  calculations. 
Jle  suggests  the  employment  of  those  useful  animals  in  the 
deep,  sandy  ])lains  of  South  America,  where  they  would  be  at 
home  in  climate  and  situation,  and  perform  much  labour  at 
small  cost.  Agriculture  must  be  miserably  conducted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pisa,  if  it  be  true,  as  here  stated,  that  the 
hand-cart  and  wheelbarrow  tire  unknown. 

I'hc  road  from  Florence  to  Home  leads  through  the  upper 
division  of  the  Val  d’Arno,  still  more  productive  than  the  lower, 
and  still  more  unpicturesiiue.  ^  allombrosa,  however,  M.  Si¬ 
mond  did  not  visit.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Arezzo,  he  cross¬ 
ed  the  lower  part  of  the  Chiana,  a  scene  of  improvement  well 
worth  describing. 

‘  The  valley  of  tlic  ('liiana,  sixty  miles  in  length  and  about  three 
in  breadth,  was  formerly  a  jH'stilentiul  marsh,  W'hich,  about  the  year 
ir»‘Jo,  Julian  de  Medici,  afterwards  Pope  Clement  \'I1.,  undertiNik  to 
drain.  The  works,  KUs]H’nded  during  tlie  civil  dissensions  of  the 
oaintry,  were  resumed  in  lool,  and  with  little  intermission  continued 
during  the  last  2ti<i  yi*ars.  It  was  Torricelli,  the  leanuHl  successor  of 
(fulibni,  who  lir.st  thought  of  rendering  inundation  subservient  to  the 
draining  of  marshes  ;  that  is,  of  elevating,  by  means  of  alluvial  de{M>- 
sites,  the  level  of  the  land  alsive  that  of  water.  Some  mountain- 
streams.  muddy  at  certain  seasons  as  to  carry  from  three  to  nine 
parts  i»f  i*arth  in  one  hniiilred  of  water,  w  ere  made  to  de|)osit  their  se¬ 
diment  over  the  marshes  ;  the  water  being  detained  between  artificial 
emlwiikments  till  it  becnime  clear,  that  is,  alnait  forty-eight  hours. 
I 'poll  an  average,  the  general  level  of  tlie  valley  has  bt*eii  raised  four 
hruveiit,  or  alnait  eight  feet,  by  this  occasitinal /b/r/iwg  of  water  in  the 
eonrst*  of  nearly  ihriH.*  centuries  ;  and  the  whole  nccnmnlatioii  is  csti- 
matt'd  at  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  cubic  metres  (some¬ 
thing  more  than  cubic  yards)  of  earth/ 

'Fci  ni,  the  Casrota  ilcUc  Marmore,  excited  in  our  Traveller  the 
same  einolioiis  of  admiration  w  hich  it  can  never  fail  to  kindle  in 
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all  >vlio  have  an  eye  or  feeling  for  the  exquisite  in  beauty 
and  grandeur.  Strange,  that  one  of  the  finest  water-falU  in  ex¬ 
istence  should  be  an  artificial  work  ; — and  stranger  still,  as  some 
folk  would  think,  that  the  Homans  should  have  so  thorough  a 
knowledge  of  the  picturesque,  so  many  centuries  lit^fore  Gilpin 
or  L  vedale  l^rice  had  enlightened  the  world  on  that  oracular 
subject.  Next  came  the  waste  tract,  where  scattered  clusters  of 
the  evergreen-oak  mark  the  spot  where  once  spread  far  and 
wide  the  Citninian  forest,  dark,  awful,  and  impervious;  then, 
after  passing  the  air-hung  bridge  of  Civita  Castellana,  ten 
leagues  of  unhealthy  desert,  supplying  pasture  to  numerous 
herds  of  cattle ;  and  lastly,  in  the  heart  of  this  depopulated 
wilderness — imperial  Home  ! 

It  may,  however,  so  happen,  that  the  sublime  shall  merge  in 
the  vexatious ;  and  it  did  so  happen  in  the  present  instance. 
TIjc  rain,  the  custom-house,  the  post-boys  out  of  humour, 
sadly  obscured  the  attractions  of  the  Porto  and  Piazza  del  Po^ 
polo  ;  yet,  the  more  cheering  circumstances  of  leisure  and  a 
line  day  only  drew  from  our  cool  and  unimaginative  Traveller 
the  conclusions,  that  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  Rome  about  cither  of  them  ;  that  Roma  Aniica  is  quite 
hidden  by  Roma  Moderna  ;  and  that  the  ‘  seven  hills  *  are  not 
to  he  found  but  with  the  assistance  of  a  guide.  In  the  same 
iconoclastical  style  does  M.  Simond  traverse  the  ‘  eternal  city  *  in 
all  directions,  rejecting  every  thing  i^i  the  shape  of  poetical 
illusion,  and  subjecting  all  that  he  encounters  to  the  stern  ex¬ 
amination  of  resolute  and  inexorable  common  sense. 


W'e  have  amused  ourselves  with  tracing  the  description  of 
St.  Peter’s  in  the  volumes  of  the  three  most  popular — including 
M.  Simond  by  a  very  allowable  prolepsis — writers  of  Italian 
travel.  Eustace  is  more  than  poetical  in  his  licence ;  writes  at 
random  ;  describes  what  is  certainly  on  the  spot,  but,  as  cer¬ 
tainly,  is  not  to  be  seen  at  one  view,  nor  with  the  effect  which 
he  portrays.  Forsyth’s  delineation  is  expressive  and  ably  dis¬ 
criminated  .  ^  How  beautiful  the  colonnades !  how  finely  pro- 

‘  portioned  to  the  church  !  how  advantageous  to  its  flat,  for- 


*  bidding  front,  which  ought  to  have  come  forward,  like  the 
l*anthcon,  to  meet  the  decoration!  how  grand  an  enclosure 
for  the  IMazza  !  ho\v  fortunate  a  screen  to  the  ignoble  objects 
irqund  it !  Hut,  advance  or  retire,  you  w  ill  find  no  point  of 
view  that  combines  these  accessories  with  the  general  form  of 
the  church.  Instead  of  describing  its  whole  cycloid  on  the 
vacant  air,  the  cupola  is  more  than  half  hidden  by  the  front ; 
a  front  at  variance  with  the  body,  confounding  two  orders  in 
one,  debased  by  a  gaping  attic,  and  encumbered  with  colossal 
apostles.  One  immense  Corinthian  goes  round  the  whole  edi- 

*  lice  in  pilasters,  whieii,  meeting  a  thousand  little  breaks  and 
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‘  proji^ctioiis,  are  coupled  and  clustered  on  the  way,  parted  by* 

*  windows  and  niches,  and  overlupt  by  a  meagre  attic.  Vet, 

‘  the  gt‘neral  mass  grows  magnilicently  out,  in  spite  of  the  hi- 
‘  deous  vestry  which  interrupts  it  on  one  side,  and  the  palace 
‘  wihich  denies  it  a  point  of  view  on  the  other.’  This  is  goo<l 
ileseri[)tion  and  excellent  criticism,  subject,  of  course,  to  ilis- 
i'ussion,  but  evidently  the  w  riting  of  an  able  and  well-furnished 
man.  VN'e  feel  ourselves  strongly  tempted  to  extract  the  corre¬ 
sponding  part  of  l'aistaet*’s  description,  for  the  pur|x>se  of  sliew'-' 
ing  how  extravagant  aiul  little  to  l)e  trusted  is  that  attractive 
writer;  but  he  lias  been  so  long  and  so  extensively  before  the 
public,  that  we  sh.dl  content  ourselves  with  a  simple  reference. 
W  e  must,  however,  suller  M.  Simoml  to  s|HNik  for  himself  on 
llie  subject.  His  criticism  is  homely,  but  sound. 

*  'fhe  mmiortms  ropre^ontalious  In  [)rint  of  this  celebrated  edifice, 
t  n.ible  tlio.se  who  were  never  at  Home,  in  a  great  degree  to  judge  <d’  its 
iiuTits  ;  and  the  genrral  impression  eertainly  is,  that  the  main  front, 
iiiNteail  of  resembling  that  i>f  a  temple,  resembles  rather  tlnat  of  a 
showy  palace.  It  etmsisls  of  thri'i*  stories  and  attic's,  Avith  nine  win¬ 
dows  to  »*:u'h  stor\ ,  heavy  haletmies  awkwardly  iiiter.si*etintr  the  ('orin- 
thian  eoliimns  and  pilasters  of  the  pinliment  at  half  height.  InsU^ad 
of  this  |K*dimenl  terminating,  as  it  ought,  the  iip|K.‘r  part  of  the  edifice, 
the  .ittlc  story  is  rai.sed  alKjve  it,  and  above  ugaiii  are  thirteen  coloss;il 
statues  in  a  row,  with  a  colossal  ilial-plate  of  bright  red  at  each  corner. 
'I’he  avciine  to  >*t.  IVler’s,  a  mere  appendage,  is  infinitely  finer  than 
file  main  object  which  it  w;is  intended  to  adorn.  This  avenue  euiisists 
of  a  doul)le  colonnade  parti)  circular,  and  mure  tlian  a  thousand  feet 
in  leiigilj,  with  an  Kg\ptian  obelisk  124  feet  high,  base  and  cross  in- 
clmlcd,  and  two  huinUuns  of  evcr-Howing  water  in  the  middle.  The 
efhvt  is  truU  magnitieent ;  and  ancient  architecture,  I  believe,  fiir- 
nislies  notliing  comparable.  As  to  the  celebrated  dome  of  St.  Peter’s, 
rising  at  a  e»m>iileruble  distance  heiiind  thepiy  front,  it  scarcely  seems 
to  belong  to  it.  While,  mi  ascending  the  wide  flight  of  steps  Avhich 
forms  the  Imim*  of  tlie  edifice,  you  are  struck  with  the  iiiaguitude  aud 
U'uutv  <*f  the  eight  ('orinlliiau  eolunuis,  (H  feet  3  inches  iu  diameter, 
.uul  fUl  feet  high,)  which  sup(^K>rt  the  |>t‘dunent ;  luid  the  fiortico  U> 
liiiul  is  in  jHiinl  of  size  exceeded  by  few  churches  iu  EurujH.*.’ 

Afte  r  some  further  observations  well  worth  reading,  on  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  this  splendid  structure,  M.  Simond  goes 
ou  to  express  his  opinion,  that,  as  a  palace,  it  is  not  ‘  coinpar- 
‘  able  with  tlie  colonnade  of  the  I^ouvre  at  Paris;  as  a  temple, 

*  it  is  inferior  to  St.  Paul’s  iu  London;  aud  most  of  the  Gothic 

*  ealh<  drals  of  the  twelfth  century  far  surpass  it  in  solemn  and 
‘  profoundly  religious  elfect.*  lie  strongly  and  very  justly  con¬ 
demns  the  elVort  to  proiluce  magniticeiice  by  tlie  employment  of 
gilding  and  coloured  marbles,  and  proposes  to  diminish  tiic 
glare  of  light,  by  walling  up  three-fourths  of  the  w  indows.  Our 
iwulers  are  aware  that  the  enormous  iK)me  of  this  uuuicnse 
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build insf,  lon<?  aijo  exliibitecl  sipns  of  wonknow,  and  that  the 
architect  (/nhajjlia,  if  we  recollect  nafhtly,)  l>onnd  it  with  im¬ 
mense  iron  chains  or  hoops:  these,  it  seems,  have  been  found, 
on  recent  examination,  not  merely  strained  or  broken,  but  *  riven 
*  wide  asunder.* 

Strans^  appositions  sometimes  occur  in  very  common-place 
circumstances,  and  so  complicatefi  an  affair  as  the  Homan  Fo^ 
rum  could  not  hut  stipply  them  in  abundance.  Inquiry  was 
made  concerning  the  Cnrtian  gulf — ‘  Inhere  it  is  exclaimed  the 
cicerone,  ‘There,  just  l>efore  the  shabby  little  house  on  the 
‘  other  side  of  the  Fonim  ;  and  the  puddle  of  water  with  a  pair 
‘  of  ducks  waddling  through  and  flapping  their  wings,  is  what 
‘  remains  of  Curtius’s  gulf,  which,  you  know,  closed  upon  him !  ’ 
A  good  deal  of  uncertainty  appears  to  exist  relating  to  the  very 
form  and  extent  of  the  Forum  itself ;  for  the  space  at  present  as¬ 
signed  to  it  would  hardly  accommodate  a  ‘  twentieth  part  of  the 
‘  immense  population  of  Rome  *.  The  only  method  of  approach¬ 
ing  the  solution  of  this  question  is,  to  remove  twenty  feet  deep 
of  rubbish,  and,  by  digging  fairly  down  to  the  old  pavement 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Campo  Vaccino,  on  a  systematfe 
plan,  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  relative  position  of  the 
buildings. 

\Vc  are  sorry  to  feel  compelled  to  say  withoiit  reserve,  that 
we  have  read  M.  Simond’s  Strictures  on  Haffaelle’s  transcemlent 
productions  in  the  Vatican — the  ns  tliey  are  usually 

termed — with  unqualified  disgust,  i  hey  will,  by  some,  f>e  as- 
cril)ed  to  miserable  affectation ;  we  believe  that  they  are  the 
expression  of  honest  ignorance :  but  ignorance  should  Icam  to 
he  silent.  With  a  coolness  that  would  be  amusing  if  it  were 
not  incredibly  annoying,  he  analyses  those  immortal  composi¬ 
tions,  and  rails  on  them  without  remorse ;  we  cannot  say,  in  good 
set  ])hrase.  The  admirable  figures  of  the  Inrentfio  del  lior^o 
excite  in  him  nothing  but  spleen ;  and  he  either  misconceives  or 
inexcusaldy  misrepresents  the  movement  which  connects  the 
lower  with  the  upper  section  of  the  sublime  Transfiguration. 
We  decline,  however,  all  controversy  on  this  subject,  with  M. 
Simond :  if  he  be  sincere  in  his  statements,  we  should  entiirly 
fail  in  making  ourselves  understood  by  him,  and  we  have  no 
taste  for  discussion  where  tliere  is  no  common  ground. 

M.  Simond  treats  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week  with 
great  irreverence,  lie  detects  the  actors  laughing  at  their  own 
gesticulations;  finds  out  resemblances  to  the  Opera  Comique 
in  the  Papal  processions ;  and  refuses  altogether  to  give  himself 
up  to  the  illusion  of  the  scene.  Even  where  l>e  designs  to 
praise,  he  |)erfonn8  the  part  of  eulogist  but  languidly.  Cohh 
patre,  for  instance,  his  <lescription  of  the  far-famed  Miserere  of 
iiU  Peter's,  with  that  of  Eustace,  and  that  of  Forsyth.  The  en- 
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ihubiasm  of  the  fonner,  ubsurcl  us  it  is,  becomes  almost  conta* 
pons,  and  it  is  not  without  an  cllbrt  of  the  mind,  that  the  reality 
is  detected.  'I'he  latter,  by  a  few  vigorous  touches,  places  the 
scene  liefore  his  reader,  and  makes  him  feel  its  ma^ic  and  its 
awe.  ‘  No  archilectuie  *,  he  w  rites,  ‘  ever  surpassed  in  ettect, 

*  the  interior  of  this  pile  (St.  Peter’s),  when  illuminated  at 
‘  h’.aster  by  a  single  cross  of  lamps,  riie  immediate  focus  of 
‘  glory — all  the  gradations  of  light  and  darkness — the  tine  or 
‘  the  fantastic  accidents  of  this  chiaroscuro — the  projection  of 
‘  fixed  or  moving  shadows — the  sombre  of  tlie  deep  perspec- 
‘  tives— the  multitude  kneeling  rouiul  the  Pope — the  groiipes 
‘  in  the  distant  aisles — what  a  world  of  pictures  for  men  of  art 
‘  to  copy  or  combine!  \\  hat  fancy  was  ever  so  dull  or  so  dis- 
‘  ciplined,  or  so  worn  as  to  resist  the  enthusiasm  of  such  a 
‘  scene!  I  freely  ahaiuloned  mine  to  it’s  illusions,  and  ranging 
‘  among  the  tombs,  I  sometimes  mistook  remote  statues  for  the 
‘  living,  'file  St.  Andrew,  being  near  the  luminous  cross,  de- 

*  veloiied  all  that  awful  sublime  which  is  obscured  in  the  day.* 
We  sliall  now  (juote  from  M.  Simond,  his  description  of  this  in¬ 
terior  illumination,  as  also  of  the  splendid  lighting  up  of  the 
exterior  on  a  subseipient  day. 

‘  III  the  cvfuing  of  this  siiiiu*  busy  day,  (Tlnirs<lay,  U)th  March,) 
tluTi*  was  another  grand  Misrrerr  at  night,  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  and 
the  cross  uiulcr  the  donu*  of  St.  Peter’s  wm  lighted.  This  cclehmted 
crosN,  of  w  hich  1  had  heard  a  great  detil,  hung  some  forty  feet  alxive 
the  |Kiveinent,  and.  though  dazzling  bright,  was  not  particularly  lieaiiti- 
ful  in  itself ;  but  tlie  light  it  shed  on  the  remote  parts  of  the  edilice, 
and  among  the  dark  recessi's  of  the  aisles,  had  a  very  line  effect.  Half 
the  world  seemed  to  have  bivn  brought  ti^ether  in  St.  Peter’s,  yet  it 
was  not  filled  ;  and  there  were  parts  of  the  edifice  almost  solitary. 
StnnelHslv  s;iid,  that  “  Lcs  hailions  dc  la  miscrCf  ct  ecus  de  la  trrandeur 
x\y  rcnconlroicut  pclc-mclc* ;  and  certainly,  I  never  saw’  such  a  jumble 

of  stars  and  riblnuis  and  rags  mixed  together.’ 

•  •  «  «’'•  •  • 

‘  SiHUi  after  sunsi't,  the  whole  outside  of  St.  Peter’s  was  <x'cupied, 

I  might  s;iy  hung,  w  ith  workmen,  who  were  seen  climbing  in  all  direo 
lions  along  the  ribs  of  the  dome,  the  lantern  alMive  it,  the  gilt  globe,  the 
very  cross  at  the  top  of  all.  The  ]K‘diment  in  front,  the  architrave,  the 
cidossiil  statues,  the  very  acanthus  heaves  of  the  Corinthian  capitals, 
swarmed  with  adventurous  men  carrying  lights,  who,  by  means  of  ropes,  • 
slided  and  swung  w  ith  great  rapidity  and  ease  from  one  i>oiut  to  an¬ 
other  of  the  edifici*,  forcibly  reciJlin^  to  my  mind  the  fire-tties  of  Ame- 
riai  t»n  a  hot  summer  evening.  e  understand  that  these  men  hear 
nuiss,  confess,  and  receive  the  absolution  before  they  liegin,  on  account 
of  the  great  risk  they  run  of  brmiking  their  nocks.  The  business  l>eing 
well  tirpinizinl,  the  whole  surface  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  colonnade 
InTore  it,  s»»on  shone  with  the  mild  effulgence  of  fifty  thousand  pajier 
lanterns  ;  but  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  at  a  particular  signal,  a  great 
change  of  scene  tiK>k  place ;  the  whole  edifice  burst  at  once,  as  by  magict 
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into  absolute  flnniw.  Tfiis  is  dono  by  mtnins  of  jmns-full  of  pitch  and 
pine  shaving  set  on  fire,  and  sininltanconfily  thnitt  out  from  nil  parts 
of  the  cMlifico.  The  otl«‘ct  is  quite  wonderful,  but  of  short  duration.  It 
was  scarcely  over  U'fore  the  crowd  moved  off  tow^nrds  the  river,  croasinyt 
the  briiljTc  in  order  to  m’cupy  a  situation  Udbre  the  castle  of  St.  An¬ 
gelo  ;  and  we  did  not,  without  difficulty,  reach  the  htiuse  on  the  top  of 
which  we  had  provided  ])lace8.  1  certainly  never  sn\v  fire-works  at 
all  coinpamble  with  tlu'se  for  their  inexhaustible  variety,  their  force, 
loudness,  nnd  duration.  The  huge  mass  of  the  castle  seemed  a  vol- 
r.ino  pouring  its  ceas<dess  deluge  of  fire  alswe,  ladow,  and  all  around  ; 
an<l  tne  TilM*r  in  front  seemed  itself  a  sbei*t  of  fire.  Ii<»ug  after  all  this 
had  ended,  St.  Peter’s  (forgotten  for  a  while)  c<mtinued  to  shed  its 
mild  lustre  over  the  darkness  of  a  cloudy  night.’ 

The  contr.ast  betwern  magnificence  and  misery  was  never 
more  strongly  (h  fined,  than  in  the  present  state  of  the  ]mrtico 
of  Octavius.  Its  rich  colonmide  is  as  the  architects 

would  say, — ‘  filled  in,  or,  as  it  were,  inernstated,  hy  hovels  iti- 
‘  dcscrihahly  wretched*;  the  filthy  lanes  of  the  fish-market 
follow  the  course  of  the  columns,  and  on  entering  one  of  the 
abodes  of  misery,  hy  the  upper  part  of  which  the  pediment  of 
the  grand  entrance  was  concealed,  M.  Simond  was  driven  out 
hy  the  stench,  nudity,  and  s(jnalidness  which  presented  them¬ 
selves.  A  large  mattress  on  the  floor  ‘  literally  swarmed  with 
‘  lunuan  beings’,  huddled  together  under  the  same  dirty  cover¬ 
lid.  Furniture  there  was  none,  save  a  bench  and  an  old  trunk ; 
and  to  complete  this  apparatus  of  stench,  a  tuh-fnil  of  fish  stood 
hy  the  bed.  Such  is  the  strange  aspect  that  Home  presents: 
gramhnr  and  degradation,  finery  and  filth,  heroical  remem¬ 
brances  ami  actual  misery,  demorali/ation  and  disease.  The 
flfccts  of  misgovernment  and  malaria  meet  the  observer  at 
every  step:  the  papal  ailministration  seems  to  l)e  hardening  in 
the  former,  and  the  |>eople  submit  to  the  latter  with  Mohamme¬ 
dan  resignation.  Modern  Rome  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  pesti¬ 
lential  plain,  stretching  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  Apennines, 
'fhc  strange  miasma  w  hich  clogs  the  air,  seems  to  creep  along 
the  ground :  in  most  instances,  an  ascent  of  one  hundred  f(^t 
leaves  infection  behind,  and  in  the  highest  activity  of  the  poison¬ 
ous  principle,  at  five  times  that  elevation  is  found  the  region  of 
health.  Rigorous  precaution,  good  living,  regular  clothing, 
and  avoidance  of  the  night  air,  will  commonly  give  impunity  ; 
hut,  in  a  general  way,  the  ravages  of  this  plague  are  dreadful: 
not  fewer  than  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  individuals  arc  its  annual 
victims.  Some  remarkable  circumstances  are  connected  witli 
its  influence.  The  traveller  may  pass  through  the  very  lieart 
of  its  empire,  the  Pontine  marshes,  under  the  searching  glare  of 
the  midday  sun,  with  impunity ;  hut  escape  is  most  improbable 
if  he  travel  hy  night ;  and  peril  is  still  more  imminent  if  he 
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cloze  ill  his  carriage.  A  dense  population  diminishes  the  danger. 
The  close,  dirty,  reeking  lanes  of  the  heart  of  the  city  are 
exempt  from  the  disease,  however  low  and  dump  their  situation, 
while  the  ojK'n,  airy  gardens  and  vineyards  of  the  southern 
parts  are  haunted  hy  the  plague.  Nay,  even  in  tlie  healthier 
districts,  the  ])ossessiou  of  a  garden  is  injurious  :  houses  thus 
detached  from  their  iieighhours  are  attectcd,  while  their  close 
and  crowded  neighhuuis  are  exempt.  'Fhe  destruction  of  the 
ancient  forests  has  increased  the  evil.  The  skilful  engineer  who 
for  many  years  directed  the  operations  of  the  Chiana,  on  tlie 
})rinciple  described  by  us  in  a  preceding  page,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  Routine  marshes  might,  by  the  application  of  the  same 
means,  he  made  linn  and  substantial  soil  in  the  course  of  five 
years,  and  at  an  expense  of  only  thive  millions  of  francs.  What 
are  we  to  think  of  a  government  which  neglects  to  try  an  ex- 
pm  iment  so  obvious  and  st)  easy  ? 

We  are  afraid  to  venture  on  the  various  and  rather  rambling 
details  connected  with  Naples  and  the  highly  interesting  coun¬ 
try  in  its  neighbourhood:  we  may,  perhaps,  have  a  future  o|)- 
port unity  of  adverting  to  the  valuable  materials  collected  by 
our  Author.  We  decline  accompanying  him  through  Sicily  for 
a  similar  reason.  At  some  not  distant  period,  we  hope  to  have 
occasion  for  investigating  the  ancient  and  the  present  state  of 
IViagna  (Sra'cia;  and  in  that  case,  we  shall  be  glad  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  the  information  supplied  by  this  active  and  observant 
traveller. 
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Art.  \’ll.  YVic  Advantages  and  Deficiencies  of  the  Protestant  Reform-^ 
atiim.  A  StTinoii  ilelivertHl  at  Keiisingtoii,  on  Thursdav,  April 
lOih,  iK'fore  the  .Monthly  Assticiation  ( 'ongregntional  Ali- 

nisters.  Ity  .1.  1*.  Dobson.  Piiblislied  by  Ht'qiiest.  ll2mo.  pp.  JO. 
l*rici*  -jf.  London.  Ih2ll. 

subject  ol  this  Discourse  is  one  of  wide  extent,  of  some 
ditliculty,  and  cf  uiu|ue3tionable  importance ;  one  that  ol)- 
\iously  denuiiuls  in  him  who  would  handle  it  with  effect,  mental 
cpiulifications  not  often  united.  It  requires  considerable  read¬ 
ing,  sound  judgement,  and  mental  independence ; — accurate 
views  of  things  as  they  ircrc,  as  they  are,  and  as  they  ought  to 
be; — an  ac<|uaintance  with  tiie  diilicullies  overcome,  to  be  able 
to  ap[>rcciale  wiiat  was  actually  achieved,  together  with  the 
.ability  to  delect,  a!ul  learlessuess  to  expose,  imptTfection  and 
mistake ;  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  cause  of  religious  truth 
and  lil>€rty,  combined  with  a  chastened  and  devout  reverence 
for  primitive  and  apostolic  institutions.  All  these,  we  are 
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liappy  to  Ik?  nhle  to  say,  Mr.  Dobson  brings  to  bi*  thesis,  and 
lie  lias  treated  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject. 

'i'he  sermon  (an  essay,  it  might  with  more  propriety  be  re¬ 
garded)  opens  with  a  spirited  delineation  of  the  religious  and 
moral  state  of  Kurope  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the 
heginninji  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  A  passing  glance  at  the 
individuals  and  communities  who,  at  preriotts  periods,  had  tes¬ 
tified,  in  one  form  or  other,  against  the  growing  apostacy,  leads 
to  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  character  of  laither,  succeeded  by  a 
brief  reference  to  some  others  of  the  principal  reformers.  I'he 
condition  and  fortunes  of  the  Knglish  Church  under  the  pre¬ 
paratory  measures  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  advancing  reforms 
of  Kdwanl  \  I.,  till  finally  fixed  and  completed  by  Klizabeth, 
are  next  rapidly  adverted  to.  'Phis  closes  the  introductory  out¬ 
line  of  the  liistory  of  the  Keformation,  and  naturally  brings  the 
preacher  to  the  direct  annunciation  of  his  subject. 

'J’he  first  advantage  resulting  from  the  .spix^ilied  event,  con¬ 
sisted,  it  is  observed,  *in  the  stand  which  was  made  at  its  outset, 

‘  for  the  authority  and  suificiency  of  the  sacred  writings,  and 
‘  the  free  exercise  of  private  judgement.*  'Phe  illustration  of 
this  particular  comprehends  a  view  of  the  usurptKl  authority  of 
the  Church,  and  of  the  .assertion,  by  laither  and  others,  of 
rights  which  had  been  long  wrested  from  the  people;  with  a 
short  but  conclusive  argument  in  support  of  the  liliertics  for 
which  they  contended.  These  topics  are  wound  up  with  an 
eloquent  passage  descriptive  of  the  energy  w’ith  which  the  He- 
formers  advanced,  and  of  the  feelings  excited  in  the  philosophical 
observer  by  contemplating  the  nature  and  the  results  of  their 
achievements.  Mr.  D.  then  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  principle 
asserted  struck  at  the  assumption  of  infallibility  and  the  im¬ 
posture  of  tradition ;  and  that  it  led  to  such  a  re-instatement  of 
the  Scriptures  in  their  proper  supremacy,  as  contributed,  among 
the  Reformed,  to  render  them  the  subject  of  incessant  stiuly  by 
the  learned,  and  to  promote  their  circulation  in  the  vernacular 
languages.  The  whole  argument  is  concluded  with  a  fine  and 
forcible  view  of  the  event,  conshleretl  simply  as  an  era  in  the 
history  of  intellect,  and  of  some  of  the  consequences  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  flow  from  the  impulse  then  communicated  to  the  mental 
activity  of  the  species. 

A  second  point  in  which  the  Reformation  was  advantageous, 
consists  ‘  in  the  change  which  it  effected  in  the  mo<le  of  con- 
*  tcmplating  religion,  and  the  new  light  in  which  it  placed  the 
‘  great  subject  of  our  acceptance  with  God.’  The  illustration 
of  this  particular  is  introduced  by  a  well-written  passage,  in 
which  much  information  is  condensed,  giving  a  view  of  the  mis¬ 
taken  piety  of  the  popular  worship,  and  the  painful  penances  of 
the  po])ish  discipline,  and  shewing  how'  such  a  system  at  once 
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a^^iaiuli/ed  the  pi  iosthooil,  aiul  clcludeil  the  worshippers.  'I’he 
llelbriiHTs  are  shewn  to  have  ilemolisheil  the  whole  fabric,  by 
coining  fortli  with  the  simple  proclamation  of  God's  inessajje  (d' 
mercy  ;  and  this  branch  of’ the  subject  is  closed  with  an  animated 
defence  of’  the  doctrine  of’  justification  thronj^h  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  ('hrist, — the  cardinal  article  of  what  are  usually  <leno- 
minated  doctrines  oi'  the  lleformation  ;  not,  as  some  would  in¬ 
sinuate,  because  invented  by  the  Keformers,  but  because  they 
were  by  them  rc-diseovered  in  the  record,  under  liie  rubbish  of 
the  Apostate  Church,  aiul  employed  afresh  as  Ciod's  own  means 
for  re^en“ratin^  the  world. 

A  third  benefit  resultinji  from  tlie  Ueformation  (^the  last  w  Inch 
Mr.  Dobson  enumerates >,  is  stated  to  he,  ‘the  eminent  dei;ree  in 
‘  which  it  contributed  to  the  subversion  of  the  Scholastic  I'heo- 
‘  loiry.'  Cnder  this  topic,  we  have  a  brief  view  of  the  state  of 
learning  in  I’hirope,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  close*  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  especially  in  relation  to  its  influence  on  the  academic 
study  aiul  representations  of  religion.  The  snhtihies  of  the 
schoolmen  are  noticeil,  and  the  supremacy  of  tlie  (irecian  Dia¬ 
lectician  ;  and  the  beneficial  inlluence  i»f  the  lleformrrs  is 
}>ointed  out,  in  thus  eirecling  a  separation  between  philosophy 
and  religion,  ailvantageous  to  hotli ;  leading  ultimately  to  the 
pursuit  of  real  and  rational  science,  and  introducing  the  sim¬ 
plicity  t>f  t>reaching  for  the  dilfusion  of  the  great  principles  of  a 
scriptural  faith. 

Mr.  Dobson  now  advances  to  the  less  grateful  division  of  the 
subject,  the  dejivieneies  oi' ihv  l^eformation;  and,  restricting  him¬ 
self  to  the  \iews  of  the  cpiestion  suggesteil  by  the  state  of  matters 
in  our  own  country,  he  notices,  1st.  ‘  the  continuance  of  the 
‘  general  form  and  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the  leading 
‘  principles  of  ecclesiastical  iloctrine  and  })olitv.'  This  intro¬ 
duces  a  description  of  a  New  IVstament  (’liiirch,  the  model  to 
which  ('lirisiianity,  as  reformed,  ought  to  have  been,  and  is 
saiil  to  ha\e  been,  brought  hack.  Mr.  D.'s  idea  of  it,  however, 
certainly  does  not  hannoiii/e  with  a  National  Establishment, 
incliitiing  a  graduated  hierarchy  and  a  temporal  head.  The 
^iiul  defect  noticed,  is  the  retaining,  in  the  ritual  of  the  Church, 
so  much  of  what  she  had  contracted  when  overloaded  and  de¬ 
based  hv  the  meretricious  apjiendages  of  Popish  superstition, 
riu*  w  hole  essay  is  concluded  with  four  practical  remarks. 

We  hase  left  ourselves  little  room  for  extracts :  indeed,  we 
have  chosen  rather  to  give  this  outline  of  the  contents  of  the 
volume,  as  more  likely  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  its  merit  and 
excellence.  It  is  well  worthy  of  extensive  circulation.  The  Au¬ 
thor’s  style  is  manly  and  vigorous,  and  the  essay  is  evidently  the 
result  both  of  much  reading  and  deep  thought.  The  reader  has 
prescnleil  to  him,  in  a  small  compass,  the  essence  of  much  his- 
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toi  ical  inrorniation,  »nd  the  conclusions  of  processes  of  argument 
founded  upon  it.  'I'o  the  younger  part  of  the  Dissenting  body, 
more  especially,  it  i;iay  he  eminently  servicahle,  by  stimulating 
them  to  ac(piire  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  connected  with  the 
subject,  and  by  assisting  them  correctly  to  estimate  their  nature 
and  their  consetpiences.  The  following  passages  will  serve  as 
specimens  of  the  Author's  general  manner. 

‘  In  asserting,  therefore,  as  they  did,  the  |)erfection  of  the  sacred 
volume  ;  in  maintaining  its  adeaiiacy  with  regard  to  all  the  doctrines 
lUHvssary  to  l)c  lielieved,  and  all  the  institntions  nccesaury  to  be  ol>- 
served  ;  in  snpixtrting  its  claims  to  be  consideriHi  ns  the  only  standard 
of  appeal ;  and  in  contending  for  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  thought 
anil  of  reason  ;  the  Reformers  acU'd  a  nidile  part,  on  the  (me  hand,  in 
reference  to  (rod,  and  on  the  other,  in  r(»ference  to  man  ;  they  advo¬ 
cated  jirinciples,  true  and  just  in  themselves,  and  hence,  which  could 
not  fail  of  proving  advantiigeoiis,  to  whatever  they  might  lie  applied, 
and  of  pnalucing  gtsKl,  in  whatever  resjiects  their  real  tendency  might 
Isronie  apparent.  They  became  illustrious  exceptions  to  an  almost 
universid  departure  from  the  Fountain  of  living  waters,  and  an  almost 
iiniversid  prostration  of  mind,  more  abject  and  melancholy  than  the 
world  had  ever  witnesstnl.  They  soleinidy  and  resolutely  set  them¬ 
selves  to  clear  off  the  impious  reHections  which  had  Imhmi  thrown,  and 
which  for  ages  had  lieeii  jiennittcMl  to  rest,  ujam  the  wisdom  of  the 
Almighty.  They  sUmkI  forward  as  jealous  and  determined  vindicators 
of  the  character  and  providence  of  ('hrist,  against  the  audacity  and 
insolence  of  “  the  Man  of  sin.’*  They  went  fearlessly  into  the  dark 
recesses  to  wliich  priestcraft  had  consigned  the  law  and  the  testimony, 
and  once  more  brought  them  out  to  light,  and  raised  them  to  their 
proper  elevation.  Tliey  again  to(»k  iKissession  of  ground,  from  which 
man  ought  never  to  have  licen  driven,  and  on  which  Immnn  power 
ought  never  to  have  84‘t  lier  foot.  All  their  energies  were  consecrated 
to  the  defence  of  rights  inalienable  as  existence,  and  sacred  as  the  will 
of  (hKl.  In  looking  back  upon  the  pericnl  at  which  they  accomplished 
what  they  did,  we  feel  that  it  was  the  peri(Kl  of  holy  warfare  in  the  causi^ 
of  (h»d  and  of  the  soul ; — the  period  of  a  glorious  struggle  for  prero¬ 
gatives  and  liberties,  justly  esteemed  to  be  dearer  than  life.  And  it 
relieves  and  refreshes  us,  to  (dwterve  the  understandings  (»f  men  waking, 
at  length,  from  the  profound  slumber  in  which  they  had  lieen  buried, 
and  springing  into  the  region  of  active  and  independent  thought ;  it 
gnitihes  and  gladdens  the  spirit,  to  la^hold  revelation  triumphantly  con¬ 
ducted  l>ack  to  her  ancient  standing,  and  re-invested  with  a  portion  of 
her  primeval  honours  ;  and  it  kindles  enthusiasm  in  the  Inwom — it  fills 
the  ht»art  with  simtiinents  of  noble  daring — it  gives  tone,  and  anima¬ 
tion,  and  energ)',  to  the  soul— it  inspires  us  with  an  unconquerable 
feeling  of  the  preciousness  of  li1)erty,  and  supplies  us  with  one  of  the 
grandest  ideas  we  c;in  g(*t  of  the  maj(*sty  of  truth,  to  see  the  confede¬ 
rated  powers  of  darkni^ss  all  set  at  defiance,  and  yet  no  w'eapon  pro¬ 
posed  to  l)e  employed  against  them,  exct'pt  the  w’ord  of  (»od.'  pp.  19 
1 . 

*  Piety  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  made  to  consist  in  going  a  round 
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i»f  ivreuiunial  obMT%'ttnces,  and  in  nbeyiii^  the  decrees  and  orders  of 
the  church.  At  tlie  stnisons  i»f  public  worshij»,  piniple  had  been  uccus- 
toineti  to  have  their  eyes  U^^uiled  with  ]>aintin^^  and  statues,  and  their 
(‘urs  stolen,  and  their  passions  lulled  and  iin|>osi‘d  upon,  by  the  hanno* 
nies  of  music  ;  while  every  thing  uiLipted  to  excite  enquiry,  t»r  liable 
to  interi'st  Utein  as  laangs  destined  for  judgeinent  and  immortality, 
had  bim  concealed  iMuirath  the  mysterious  and  iin{)enetr4ihle  darkness 
of  an  unknown  tongue.  They  hail  been  taught  that  it  was  p«)ssible  for 
them  to  pleasi*  God  withinit  faith  ;  and,  by  the  performance  of  actions 
s|)i*citied  us  virtuous,  indej>endently  of  the  Spirit’s  illumination  and 
assistance,  to  deserve  gnice  ;  and  whatever  jr/rcif’  of  resiiect  there  might 
have  lieen  to  the  work  of  C-hrist,  it  is  certain  that  tlie  doctrine  most 
MHluhaislv  instilleil  into  their  minds,  had  Ix'en  the  doc’trine  of  human 
merit,  ’f  hev  had  Imtii  taught  that  the  |H»pe,  and  those  who  acted  in 
his  name  and  under  his  authority,  were  to  be  regarded  as  ciuistituting, 
on  earth,  the  only  medium  of  communiration  between  themselves  and 
the  Son  of  (iml,  and  were  to  Ik.*  hmked  up  to  as  the  stde  disjH‘iisers  of 
the  ble.ssing  of  the  gospel ;  and  hence,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  the  up])li« 
cation  of  tliosi*  blessings,  it  was  incumlH'iit  u{)on  them  to  make  nnre- 
MTved  acknowledgments  to  the  j)riests,  of  whatever  sins  they  might 
commit,  whether  in  thought,  in  word,  or  in  deed.  They  had  lK*en 
further  taught,  that  while  by  repentance  and  confession  they  bi*came 
acipiitted  from  the  g«<//  of  sin,  and  were  absolved  from  its  eternal 
puiiisl'.uu'iits,  the  tepnfHtrul  punishment  of  it  was  still  retained  ; — that 
the  tribulations  of  Providence  were  consequently  tube  considered  }>enal; 
that  in  addition  to  those  tribulations,  it  was  right  for  them  toiiiHict  aus¬ 
terities  u}>on  thenisi'lves,  and  the  church  had  pow'er  to  iin]>osi*  a  variety 
of  M'vere  suti'erings,  and,  when  she  saw’  fit,  to  extend  their  duration 
Ixyond  the  presi*nt  life  ; — and  that  all  such  austerities  and  sufferings 
were  real  satisfactimis  to  Divine  justice.  And  finally,  they  had  lK*en 
taught,  that  in  case  at  any  time  they  desired  to  lx*  released  from  mor¬ 
tifying  jH'nances,  or  to  have  their  si'verity  mitigati*il,  there  was,  at  the 
dis|H»sal  of  the  lloman  Sin*,  an  immense  treasure  of  sufier-abundant 
satisfactions;  —  arising  jiavtly  from  the  value  of  the  bliMnl  of  Christ, 
(the  wh<»l<‘  of  that  bhxHl,  with  the  excvption  of  a  single  drop,  having 
lK*comc  the  pn»pcrty  of  the  church,)  and  partly  from  the  extra  merit 
of  canonized  saints  ;  and  that  whatever  relaxations  or  indulgences  they 
might  w  ish  to  enjoy,  were  to  Ik*  obtained  out  of  this  treasure,  for  ci*r- 
tain  stipulated  ipiantitics  of  external  worshi]>,  or  certain  stipulated 
sums  of  iKK’uniary  comjH'nsiition. 

‘  W  hile,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  easy  to  ]K'rceive,  how  well  these 
ci>ntrivanci*s  and  diKtrines  were  adapted  to  si*cure  and  promote  the 
grand  interests  of  jK»|K*ry  ;  it  mnnot  fiiil  to  strike  you,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  awfully  dis;istrou8  their  effects  must  have  Ikh'ii  upon  the 
gi'iieral  state  of  si'ntimeiit  and  feeling,  with  regjird  to  the  essentials  of 
religion,  and  the  distinctive  |K*culiarities  of  Christian  character.  Oh  ! 
what  must  have  \h'ci\  the  condition  of  that  j)ers<»n’8  understanding, 
who  imagined  hiiUM'lf  to  Ik*  rendering  unto  the  Most  High  an  accept¬ 
able  M'rvici*,  when  kn«H*ling  at  the  altar,  gazing  at  a  crucifix,  Inuiding 
lK*fon'  the  iuKige  of  a  favourite  saint,  or  wrapt  into  enthusiasm  by  the 
influence  of  outw  ard  and  artificial  excitements  !  W  hat  must  have  been 
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the  idea  of  repentancis  in  that  person's  mind,  who  considered  that  he 
was  s;ife  for  eternity,  inasmuch  as  he  had  comnliod  with  up|M)inted  ob- 
MTvanci's,  undergone  requisite  privations,  ami  received  the  abHolution 
of  u  confessor  !  And  w  hat  must  have  been  the  siMise  of  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  npiui  that  i>erson’H  conscience,  who  felt  that  if  he  sinned,  it  w'ould 
only  Ih'  necessary  to  acknowledge  having  done  so  to  a  priest,  and  then 
suhinit  to  the  penalty  he  might  choose  to  inilict ;  and  that  should  such 
|MMuilty  prove  too  painful,  or  too  inconvenient,  he  could  at  once  pro¬ 
cure  its  remission,  by  the  promise  of  a  few’  ]>rayers,  or  the  jniyment  of 
a  little  money  ! '  pp.  26—21). 

The  discourse  concludes  with  the  following  earnest  and  solemn 
appeal  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  to  evince  the  practical  opera¬ 
tion  of  those  scriptural  views  res|>ecting  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  by  which  they  are  professedly  dis- 
tin‘r*»ij'hed. 

^  In  the  last  plaee,  let  us,  above  all  things,  gather  from  this  subject,  a 
(Iwpened  impression  of  the  importance,  and  be  stimulated  to  live  in 
the  habitual  cultivation  of  a  high  tone  of  personal  godliness.  Thisw’us 
the  gnuid  excellence  in  the  character  of  those  who  did  moat  toward 
the  Ilefonnation.  This  is  what  we  discover  to  have  been  the  main 
distinctive  ])eculiarity  in  our  non-conforming  ancestors.  This  is  w’hat 
we  are  loudly  and  impc‘ratively  culled  to,  by  the  very  principles  W'c 
profess.  It  is  not  suqirising  that  there  should  Ik*  immoral  impists. 
It  is  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  that  there  should  be  formal  churchmen. 
But  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  to  be  made  for  protestunt  dissenters, 
if  they  are  not  eminent  for  attainments  in  piety.  O,  how  conscientious 
ought  that  man  to  be,  who  professes  to  have  thought  and  determined 
for  himself,  and  to  hold  his  opinions,  because  persuaded  of  their  truth 
and  of  their  superiority  to  all  other  principles !  O,  how  much  serious¬ 
ness,  and  how  much  of  the  fear  of  God,  ought  to  perv’ade  the  mind  of 
that  man,  who  professes  to  have  taken  his  principles  immediately  from 
the  fountain  (»f  heavenly  wisdom, — from  a  book,  every  page  of  which, 
hrnithes  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  !  And  O,  how  spiritual,  how 
prayerful,  how  circumspect,  how  diligent,  and  how  faithful,  ought  that 
man  to  bt*,  w’ho  proclaims  to  the  w'orld  that  Christ  is  his  king ; — that, 
while  ho  rejwts  iiumaii  authority  in  religious  matters,  he  does  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  authority  of  Christ ; — and  that  the  grand  reason  why  he 
loves  the  religion  of  the  cross,  is,  l)ecau8e,  it  is  the  religion  of  the  heart  I 
Wherefore,  beloved  brethren,  let  it  be  our  constant  aim  in  all  things 
to  approve  (Mirwlves  unto  God,  “  by  pureness,  by  knowledge,  by  long 
suffering,  by  kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  love  unfeigned.'*  Let 
it  l)c  our  constant  aim,  to  give  no  offence  to  Jew,  or  Gentile,  or  the 
church  of  God.  Let  it  be  our  constant  aim,  that  our  lives  may  be  re- 
sisth*ss  arguments  in  support  of  the  truth,  the  value,  and  the  superiority 
of  our  principles.* 
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Art.  VIII.  1.  SketcJtes  of-  Irish  Character,  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

2  VoU.  12inu.  pp.  444.  Price  J2j.  London.  1821). 

2.  Tales  of  a  Physiviafi,  By  W.  II.  Harrison.  Sm.  8vo.  pp.  218. 

Price  Jt,  (mI.  London,  1829. 

T^HKSK  two  publications,  though  falling  under  the  .same 
class,  have,  in  their  specific  character,  little  in  common  be¬ 
sides  the  cleverness  and  spirit,  tin'  virtuous  motive  and  unexcep¬ 
tionable  tendency,  which  have  recommended  them  to  our  notice 
from  amid  a  mass  of  sketches  and  tales  of  all  descriptions,  ^^’e 
shall  convey,  perhaps,  in  a  few  w  ords,  a  clear  idea  of  their  very 
different  merits,  when  we  say,  that  the  Talcs  of  a  Physician  have 
not  unfrequontly  reminded  us  of  the  Author  of  “  ^lay  you  like 
it**;  while  Mrs.  Hall  is  a  literary  sister  of  Miss  Mitford,  but 
born  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  deriving  from  her 
Irish  birth  a  spirit  of  romance,  an  archness  of  manner,  and  a 
tone  of  pathos,  which  give  to  these  sketches  of  an  Irish  village 
a  character  of  their  own.  They  can  scarcely,  indeed,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  nil  imitation,  although  confessedly  suggested  by  Miss 
Mitford*s  ‘  vivid  delineations  of  English  character*;  and  the 
volumes  arc  inscribed  to  that  lady,  as  a  ‘  tribute  of  public 
homage,  as  well  ns  of  private  affection  *.  Addressing  her  ac- 
complisheil  friend,  Mrs.  Hall  says: — 


*  I  am  desirous  of  introducing  you  to  on  Irisli  village — my  native 
villogi.'  of  Baiiiiow :  which  1  must  first  tell  you  is  situated  on  the  east¬ 
ern  ixmst  of  Ireland — it  is  justly  the  pride  of  the  county  of  Wexford 
— a  county  much  celebrated  in  the  aniuds  of  Old  times,  and  indeed, 
unhappily  m  in  those  of  more  recent,  though,  I  trust,  now'  nearly  for-  | 
g<»tten  Days.  But  let  me  w  arn  you  against  the  danger  of  fidliiig  into  I 
one  of  two  op]>osite  errors,— ex jiccting  cither  too  little  or  too  much,  i 
You  are  not  to  behold  the  }>e<)ple  and  their  dwellings,  like  thost^  in  your 
own  **  Kuniiv  ik'rk.shire**,  surrounded  W'ith  all  the  blessings  that  inde- 

1  ten  dent  feelings  and  well  regulattMl  minds  can  only  give ;  but  if  you 
(K)k  for  filthy  cabins  and  a  miserable  |>easantry,  alike  strangers  to  in- 
dustrv  and  contentment,  you  will  be  c'qually  mistaken.  Trust  me,  you 
have  Isvn  often  deceived  by  those  who  have  prest'iited  you  with  broad 
caricatures,  instead  of  faithful  pictures  of  Ireland  and  its  inhabitants. 

‘  I  confess,  however,  that  Bannow'  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  an 
Irish  village.  It  is  fur  from  any  town;  the  soil  is  rich  ;  the  sea  almost 
surrounds  it ;  and  its  landlords  reside  on  their  esUites.  Moreover,  the 
pettple  know'  little,  and  care  less,  about  politics ;  and  the  Protestant 
clergyman  and  the  ('atholic  prii^jt  (at  least,  it  w'as  so  in  my  time)  con¬ 
ceive  that  tnich  has  suHicient  employment  in  attending  to  the  moral 
and  physiail  wants  of  his  flock.  The  neighbourhood  also  affords  many 
attractions  to  the  antiquary  and  the  lover  of  wild  or  IxMiutiful  scenery. 
Sevcnil  ancient  r.isth's,  ])articularly  the  seven  castles  <»f  ('lonmines,  arc 
in  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  the  Irish  Herculaneum,  the  old  towm  of 
Bunnow’,  lies  buried  in  the  sands  that  skirt  the  coast  ;  and  W’ithin  the 
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distance  nf  a  few  miles  is  “  Baj^  and  Bun  ",  w  here  Stnmj^bow  landctl 
on  first  visiting  the  c<»Jintry,  and  where,  acccording  to  the  legend. 

‘  “  Irelonde  was  lt>ste  and  won 

. ‘I  have  the  ho|H‘,  in  which  every  young  artist  may  Ik*  suf- 

ferisl  to  induigt*,  of  having  produced  a  striking  outline,  In'caiise  the 
iiKHlel  is  Nature.  In  truth,  they  have  lK*en  “taken  from  the  life  " ; 
and  I  have  narrowly  and  frequently  examined  every  original  l)efore  I 
have  ventured  to  give  the  jiortrait.* 

It  is  in  a  seiui-civilized  country  like  Ireland,  that  we  expect  to 
meet  with  the  most  j)ictnresque  varieties  of  character.  In  such 
it  state  of  society,  individuals  are,  if  we  may  so  express,  throw  n 
out  into  holder  relief.  It  is  with  human  manners  as  with  lan¬ 
guage.  In  an  uncivilized  state,  tribes  and  nations,  as  they  mul- 
ii|)ly,  continually  subdivide  into  distinct  varieties,  each  forming 
for  itself  some  peculiar  dialect,  w  hich  becomes  at  length  a  bar¬ 
rier  of  separation  and  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  future  philo¬ 
logist.  But,  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  these  barriers  give 
w  ay  before  the  tide  of  commerce ;  and  as  the  channels  of  inter¬ 
course  are  widened  and  multiplied,  the  various  dialects  become 
blended  dow  n  into  a  common  medium.  In  much  the  same  way, 
the  provincial  peculiarities  of  manner  and  usage,  which  broadly 
distinguish,  in  ruder  times,  one  section  of  a  people  from  another, 
are  gradually  smoothed  down  hy  the  polish  of  civilization,  into 
one  gcnerjil  national  character,  w  hich  takes  its  determined  shape 
from  the  huvs,  institutions,  and  religion  of  the  country.  And 
even  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  nation  from  nation, 
become  fainter  and  less  determinate,  as  the  result  of  mutual 
intercourse.  In  all  this,  there  is  notliing  to  regret;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  moral  result  is  decidedly  beneficial ;  but  something  is 
lost  to  the  imagination,  which  loves  to  lay  the  scene  of  its  cre¬ 
ations  in  the  infancy  of  life,  or  in  the  rude  times  of  a  half  savage 
ancestry,  and  to  place  itself  in  situations,  and  to  dwell  with 
imaginary  beings  that,  in  real  life,  would  be  intolerable.  In 
Ireland,  the  rude  times  still  exist,  of  which  we  rend  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  past  ages ;  the  obsolete  is  there  extant ;  and  the  English 
language  is  still  a  foreigner.  We  know  not  how  it  is,  but  the 
Irish  brogue  and  blunders  have  a  ejuaint  charm  like  that  of  an 
antiquated  black-letter  English  that  requires  a  glossary.  We 
do  not  like  to  hear  the  language  mis-sputtcred  by  a  Cambrian, 
nor  drawled  out  into  very  broad  Scotch,  nor  broken  and  dis¬ 
guised  by  a  French  accent,  nor  vulgarised  by  a  Cockney ;  and 
yet,  the  Irish  have  a  coinage  of  base  English,  which  they  con¬ 
trive  to  stamp  with  so  much  native  meaning  arnl  feeling,  that 
we  never  scruple  to  accept  of  it  as  at  least  a  lawful  paper  cur¬ 
rency.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  specimen  of  this 
Anglo-Irish. 


«  •« 
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lla.i>  S^rUhid  0/  IrhU  ('/iu racier,  dec. 


‘  “  (iikhI  il.*N .  Ma>ti*r  ('attain,  ’tis  a  tiirivin;;  lime  with  ye;  ]>lentr 
i»f  uater  lo  uork  the  mill,  ami  plenty  i»k  ctini  to  ^iiiii.  Well,  Amly, 
after  all,  jHnice  In  Iwlier  than  uar?” 

*  Amly  j;l;iiu‘eil  from  umler  bis  uhile  hut,  one  <*f  those  nniiehimhie 
ItMiks  of  qiiiet  huiimur,  pt'rhaps  liie  |H‘eniiar  characteristic  of  an  Irish 
|K‘a\;Lnt.  lie  maile  no  reply,  hut  elevaleti  his  rii^ht  shouliler  ami  drew 
liis  left  haiiil  across  the  lower  part  (»f  his  face,  us  if  attemptinr;  to  con¬ 
ceal  its  expressitui,  “  v’er  honour  veouldn'l  be  phn^  to  Ta^hnum  this 
fine  morning  ?” 

*  “  No,  Captain.” 

‘  “  W  ell,  now  Cer  honor,  dear,  may  1  make  so  Umld  just  to  be" 
that  \ou’d  lave  oH*  calliii"  me  Captain;  and  "ive  me  my  own  (lucent 
name,  .\ndy,  as  y'»‘r  honour  used  afore  the  ruction*;  and  sure  the 
juiceable  time  has  lasted  loii"  enough  to  make  ye  forpt  it.*' 

‘  “  S<»,  (’aptain,  I  Ik*"  your  pardon,  ^Vndy,  the  peaceable  time.s  have 
lasted  tis)  Ion"  ^  ou  think.” 

‘  “  I  ax  y*er  imnor’.s  paidon,  I  said  no  sich  a  thin".  May  Ik*  if  it 
was  said,  it  would  he  nothin*  hut  the  truth  ;  but  that’s  neitluT  here 
nor  there,  and  no  business  (»’  mine,  riie  pwernmeiit’s  a  pMui  pivern- 
ment,  may  be  ay  may  be  no,  and  the  kinji,  Ciud  bless  him  !” — and  he 
lifted  his  hat  reverently  from  his  head — “  the  kin"’s  a  panl  kinc  !’* 

‘  “  Ay,  ay,  I  rememlKT  your  faimms  tla^j,  made  out  of  the  "rcen 
silk  curt.un,  and  "urnished  with  real  laurel  leaves,  mounted  on  the 
top  of  a  sapling  ;ish,  the  motto,  *  Cod  bless  the  king,  but  curse  his  ad- 


viM*rs. 


‘  “  W’ell,  yVr  honour  has  a  mighty  quare  wav,  1  must  say,  of  re¬ 
puting  gone  things,  and  tazing  a  {Krsoii  quite  useless  like.” 

*  The  gentleman  wlm  had  In'cn  auiusing  himM*lf  at  the  pior  miller’s 
e\|K'nce,  now  iissiimed  a  more  retiective  look  and  manner,  and  leaning 
on  his  shoulder  with  kind  familiarity  : 

‘  “  Andrew,”  said  he,  “  when  I  sjauk  scriou.sly  of  by-gone  days,  (»f 
times  of  terror  and  bbsKlshed,  there  is  one  feeling  that  absorbs  every 
(tther  ;  gnititude  to  the  noble  little  Captain  td  the  Bannow  corps,  who, 
when  one  my  own  tenants  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
man  in  the  divi>ion  lo  "ill  rrototaiit  bh^jd,  until  the  united  men 
could  stand  in  it  knee-det*p,  rushed  forward,  and  Uiring  his  Immoiii,  us 
he  sttHal  iH'fitre  me,  ealled  to  his  men  to  strike  there,  for  that  not  a 
hair  ot  my  head  should  fall  while  he  had  arms  to  use  in  my  defence.’* 

‘  rile  ^filler  turned  away  for  a  moment,  and  then  taking otf  his  hat, 
extended  his  broiul  hand  to  the  gentleman  making  sundry  scrajies,  and 
divers  imleserilmble  imtlions. 

•  “  M  ay  1  make  so  b«)uld  ;i.s  to  a\  y^’er  honour  to  walk  in,  and  ate 
or  drink  something  ;  and  besides,  I  had  a  little  matther  o’  my  own 
that  I  wanted  to  spake  to  ye  almut :  and  sure  ye  need  never  tiiink  of 
what  ye’ve  jist  mintioned  ;  for  if  it  hadn’t  lK*en  for  y’er  good  word, 
more  es|H*cially,  ihim  chihlrt'ii  would  have  had  no  father.  1  was  ready 
enough  to  die  tor  the  cause  like  a  man  dacimtly  ;  but  to  be  hung  jist 


*  H»*l*elllou. 
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fur  nothing,  liko  ft  H«v»,  xvn*<  nnothf»r  thin<3  It  ’ll  nivrr  comr  to  that 
\v'u\  in<*  now,  (^mI  h#*  pm’^otl !  'Fo  1)0  miro  wo  all  hnvo  oTjr  own  no¬ 
tions;  Init  I’ll  not  inoikllo  or  inako  wid  tbiin  any  nioro,  f»»r  thoy  all 
w:int(*d  to  Ih'  oommandors  and  Ejontlonion  at  onot,  and  wonidn’t  l>o  said 
»ir  lod  !»v  thoir  iM'tthorH,  ^  hy  !  Hut  I  ax  pardon  for  tnlkinjj,  and  yp 
sf.indinir  oiitsido  tho  niill-hoiiso,  whon  tin*  w»»ninn  ami  tho  Hro  and  all’s 
widin,  that  *o<l  rojoiro  to  soo  v’or  two  foot  on  tho  harth-stono,  ovon  if 
it  woro  of  pnro  ooidd.” 

‘  •*  Oh  thon,  kindly  woloomo  sir.  Jonny,  sot  a  chair  for  tho  pntlo- 
innn  ;  vo  limmor,  not  that  ono  wid  tho  throo  loos.  Tim,  is  that  tho 
jv.ittliorn  o’  v’or  mann«‘rs,  to  stand  knawinjj  your  tlnimh;  whoro’s  y’or 
Imiw?  Mahhy,  sot  di*\vn  tho  «^iwl  and  mako  v’or  curtshy.  Suro  it’s 
pnaid  wo’ro  of  tho  honor,”  oontinuod  tho  hustlin*^  Mrs.  Andy,  and 
t^ratofiil,  and  what  will  v’or  honor  tako?  Tim,  havo  dono  pickinj»  tho 
broad.  .\  oruddv  007  and  a  rashor,  f»r  somo  hot  oako  and  frosh  huttor, 
v'or  honor,  as  frish  as  rhoday,ma<lo  wid  my  own  hands?  .lonny,  quiot 
that  child,  will  yo  ?  Oh!  .Mahhy,  Mahhy,  run  for  tho  donr  lifo  ; 
fhoro’s  tho  ould  pi't,  had  ooss  to  hor  !  and  all  tho  l»onnoons^,  throuph 
tho  c:d)lm«ros.  1  hunddy  1»o‘T  yVr  honor’s  ]>nrdon,  (curtsyinjj,)  hut  may 
ho.  v’or  honor  woidd  just  tasto - 

•••Will  VO  hould  v’or  whist,  Hiddy?”  intorrnntod  tho  Captain, 
coming;  from  tho  inn«*r  r<H»ni  ;  in  ono  hand  ho  carried  a  stono  jar,  under 
the  other  a  lon*^  jiroon  hottlo,  “  she  has  a  tonirtio  in  hor  h«*ad  sir,  and 
likes  to  UM»  it,”  ho  cimtiiiuod,  placinjj  lM»th  jar  and  hottlo  on  tho  tahio ; 
hilt  here’s  somothimr  tit  for  a  morTiiu’'f  for  Saint  Patrick  himself,  and 
v’or  honor  must  tasto  it,  male  Innishown  ;  or,  if  y’or  too  dolioato 
(striiciii"  tho  jar),  tho  likes  of  this  isn’t  in  oVr  a  collar  in  tho  county.” 
Ho  tilled  a  jrlass  and  prosontod  it  to  Mr.  (%dlins,  who  Imikod  at,  tasted, 
and  tinallv  dnink  it  otf. 

‘  “  It  (*nmo  from  foroiim  parts  sir,  as  a  little  t«‘stimoninl  from  ono 
whoso  last  gift  it  will  la*.” 

‘  Inilood,  Andy  !  pity  such  cordials  should  l>o  faff  gifts.” 

‘  “  True  for  vo,  sir.  Tim,  make  y’or  Ixnv  to  tho  gintloman,  and 
take  v’or  vostorj  out  under  tho  sunny  hedge,  and  v’er  slate,  my  man, 
and  do  two  sums  in  fractions,  for  practice.  .Jenny  woman,  lift  out  y’or 
wheel,  and  soo  that  v’or  brother  minds  tho  sums.” 

‘  “  Don’t  vo  see  she’s  getting  out  tho  white  cloth  for  a  snack§  for 
hi<  honor.  I  wish  vo’d  lot  tho  girl  alone  ;  ami  anv  w'ay,  lot  hor  do  my 
hiddintr,”  continued  tho  wife,  **  yo’ve  no  ojirthlv  dacf*ncy  in  yo,  or  ye'd 
a  tould  mo  his  honor  was  coming  in,  and  thon  I  could  havo  got  some¬ 
thing  proper,  not  tnisting  to  rashers  and  oj:^,  and  y’or  outlandish 
drops,”  and  tho  angry  dame,  angry  lM»causo  she  could  not  pay  his 
honor”  sutheiont  attention,  hustled  alnnit  more  than  over. 

‘  The  devil’s  in  tho  woman  !  hut  save  us  all !  they  can’t  help  it,” 
innttonMl  .\ndrow,  **  may  l)o  whilo  she’s  d(»ing  the  <*ggs,  y’er  honf»r 
Would  walk  out  and  li¥>k  at  the  new  spokes  in  the  mill-wheel,  and  the 

•  Young  pigs.  ^  Vmter’s  Arithmetic. 

^  .\  dram.  j  \  lunchof»n. 
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littlf  tliiiig:%  i'w  Ikvii  lrviij|{  at;  limnk  Hod,  we've  no  nii<l<lle  men  in 
thin  purinh,  hut  resident  luiullorj^,  who  j{ive  every  ^nirthly  enconrairt*. 
inent  to  the  iinnruvin;»  teiiiint,  and  never  rise  the  rint  U^^nse  the 
^roninl  looks  well  ;  only  a  kind  word  uj^d  every  p^li^ie  in  life,  nnd  en- 
courage  ye  wid  mid  presents:  a  wheel,  a  bade  o’  (lax,  (»r  u  hicke  o’  \vo»i| 
to  the  girU,  and  a  new  plough  or  harrow,  or  souie  tine  seetl  |>otatoes  to 
the  1n»vs,  and  that’s  the  true  rusou  why  the  fnurish  *»’  IJannow  is  the 
tliiwer  o’  the  country.” 

*  'I  he  neighlMturing  Helds  loitked  indeed  laeiiutifuJ,  a»nd  the  hritjrht 
gret'uery  extendetl  at  either  side,  around  the  mill  stream  ;  here  and 
there  a  knurled  mik  or  a  gay  thorn  tree  addetl  interest  to  the  landsea|>e, 
while  the  swtvt  wavering  w  illows  rooting  theinseives  in  the  very  alepth 
of  the  rippling  water,  wliich  dancing  iK'tween  their  tninks.  and  spark¬ 
ling  through  their  wi  ping  foliage,  formed  a  picture  us  calmly  lantiitifnl 
as  even  fruit  fid  and  merry  England  could  supply.  Andrew',  from 
some  cause  or  other,  forgot  the  “new  spokes”  when  he  riniehiMl  the 
mill-liou.se  with  Mr.  C’ldlins,  and  [)eeied  hehijid  the  pilinl  sacks  to  as- 
cerlmn  that  no  one  wa.s  in  the  small  square  riHun,  w'hich  containmi 
(inde|K*ndentlv  of  the  Hour  bogs  aiul  piles  of  fresh  grain)  a  long  form, 
and  sundry  w  innowing  sheets,  Hails,  and  sifters. 

‘  •*  I  have  got  some'.hing  particular  to  say  to  y'er  honour,  hut 
couldn’t  f»»r  the  woman;  but  I’ll  boult  her  out  (fastening  the  dmir). 
Sure  I'm  king  o’  tlie  cu.stle  here,  any  'vay.  Oli !  don’t  lane  agiiint 
thim  bags :  there’s  no  getting  the  white  out  u’  the  English  cloth  at  all 
at  all.  Sure  the  biiich — (I  ish  v’er  honour  was  on  the  raale  binch. 
ami  it’s  thin  wc’il  liave  justice  1) — the  binch  ’ll  do  the  turn.”  iVnd 
Andy  pulleil  off  hi.s  w  ig,  dusteil  the  form,  or  as  he  coded  it  “  binch,” 
with  it,  replaced  the  powdered  “  Uib  ”  over  his  t»wa  black  hair,  crossed 
his  feet,  gave  the  w  ig  a  parting  pull,  folded  his  arms,  and,  leaning 
;igalnst  the  diK»r-pi.»st,  commenced  the  disclosure  ot  his  .secret  iii  a  con- 
Hdenlial  under-tone.’  pp.  131 — 11^7* 

’This  is  clcvci*  painting;  but  the  conclusion  of  this  sketch  is 
in  a  liigboi  style,  ainl  we  luu.st  make  room  fur  it. 

*  “  1  wanted  particidar  to  spake  to  v’er  honour  about  it,  us  he  is  to 
land  to-night,  under  the  ould  church,  and  FuthiT  Mike  is  to  l>e  there, 
anil  Friar  .Madden,  and  not  more  than  one  or  two  others,  excipt  the 
]>o«»r  Imy  that  linmght  him  over.” 

‘  “  As  sure  as  he  lands,”  said  Mr.  Collins,  “  he  wid  be  in  the  body 
of  W’exfonl  .lail  in  twelve  hours.” 

‘  '*  Well,  that's  eomic'id,  tiK»,”  replied  .Vndy,  quietly,  sind  a  dead 
IhhIn  to  Waxford  .Jail.” 

*  Mr.  Collins  liHikinl  {H*rploxed. 

‘  •*  V’er  honour’s  not  .sinsible,  I  stv  ;  sure  it’s  the  dead  body  o’  what 
was  Thonuis  ,Iarratt  that’s  come  over  ;  and  by  the  same  token  a  letther, 
the  Priest  has  it,  written  (he  had  a  dale  o'  schooling)  Jist  Ix'fore  the 
breath  left  him  :  and  he  prays  us  to  lay  his  IxKly  in  Ikinnuw  Chiutrh, 
.IS  near  the  ould  windy  as  oiuvauieiit,  without  disturbing  any  one’s 
rest  ,  and  on  .tceount,  he  diK's’nt  wish  a  \S'ake,  he  begs  us,  if  W’c  w’aiit 
him  to  h.ivi  |wce.  to  [ml  him  in  the  ground  at  twelve  o’  the  night,  by 
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ihr  lieht  of  four  torrhe<».  I  I'nn’t  the  <*f  the  fmir,  Imrrinjt 
tiNtk  it  from  the  littl»»  hvtnn — 

*  **  !Miithew,  IVfrtrW,  TaiWe,  r!>H  John, 

(foH  hWs  the  )>efi  thnt  1  lie  «»n/* 

Ihit  it’s  hard  telling  dejwl  men’s  rancid's  ;  1m*  that  as  it  may,  the  let- 
ther’s  a  riiieletther;  as  ^mkI  ns  a  sarmint ;  ami  he  sint  a  handsome 
is»inplement  to  his  Reverence,  hnt  nothinjj  said  ahont  masses,  and  he 
j,ini  forty  iruineas  to  .lamf*s  C.’oHsh,  and  remimlM*re<l  Mary  ;  and  more 
to  mys«*lf  than  iver  he  ^ot  from  me  ;  hnt  says  he,  *  I  can  pay  the 
living;,  hut  wliat  (h»  the  ch»ad  ask  of  me  ?  *  and  the  Ijoy  that  corn'd  over 
aid  liim  (an  oiild  cemarade),  that  wjis  ford'd  to  fly,  fi»r  a  hit  of  a 
MT.ijH*,  Tiothintj  killin'  had,  only  a  hit  of  a  mistake  where  a  hoy  was 
jIoiu*  tor,  u  ithofit  aiiv  malice,  only  all  a  mistake  ;  well,  he  tonld  me, 
tiioii‘rh  ail  worldly  mathers  pros|»ered,  his  soul  troubled  him  ni^ht  and 
day;  hut  he  used  to  rea<l  the  Hihle  at  times,  (sure  it's  the  word  o*  0(»d), 
and  s<»h,  and  pray,  and  he  wast<*d,  while  his  pH>ds  prospered  ;  hnt 
wliere's  tin*  o^mhI  o’  my  delay  in*;  y'er  honor  now,  I  only  want  to  ax  ye 
if  there's  any  thinj^  contrary  to  law,  in  lamlin!»  and  htiryinj^  the  pf>or 
.isih's  t«>-uioht.’' 

*  ‘  Xothinj;  that  I  kn«»w  of,  certainly." 

‘  ‘  Rut  is  y'er  honor  sartin  snre  alsait  it?  l>ecase,  if  there  ^vns  any 
(‘jirthly  douht.  I’d  not  oo  aoinst  the  law  now,  the  Idist  hit,  for  the  jtrice 
e’  the  varsel  world  ;  and  sure  I'd  j^o  to  the  onivo  any  time,  nioht  or 
‘lav,  to  keep  the  crattir  asy,  only  if  it's  aj^inst  the  law - ” 

‘  “  I  assure  you,  Andy,  it  is  not,”  replied  Mr.  (’ollins,  **  and  if  you 
will  allow  me,  1  should  like  to  Im*  there  mys«*lf,  it  is  wild  and  sinj^lar, 
:uul  Fatlier  Mike  will  not  object,  I  dare  say.” 

‘  “  Och  !  v’‘'r  hmionr’s  kind  and  ‘;<mm1." 

‘  it  \v:w  nearly  midnight,  when  Mr.  Collins  oained  the  cliffs  that 
uver-hunir  the  little  harlxair  of  Rannow ;  the  mo«m  n'as  emerginfr  from 
some  litfht  tlrt^cv  clouds,  that  shaded,  without  ohseuriujr,  her  brightness, 
and  she  mraiiited  hight'r  in  the  heavens,  her  beams  formed  a  silvery 
line  on  the  ralm  waters,  that  were  fle<*tly  crossed  by  a  little  boat ;  at 
the  prow  stomi  a  tali  slight  figure  env4*lop<»d  in  a  cloak,  and  on  the 
Htrand  four  or  five  men  were  group'd  in  earnest  conversation.  The 
path  Air.  Collins  had  to  descend  w'hs  unusually  steep,  and  various  por¬ 
tions  of  fallen  ciitf  made  it  difficult,  if  not  daTigcrous.  As  he  passed 
idong,  he,  thought  the  shadow  of  a  human  fonn  crosMHl  bis  way,  but 
the  improlMibilitv  *»f  such  an  event,  and  the  flickering  light,  mane  him 
forgt't  the  circumstance,  even  lM»fore  he  joined  the  Priest  and  Andy  on 
the  lM*ach  ;  no  word  was  spoken,  but  hands  were  silently  jjraaped  in 
hands,  and  they  preparerl  to  assist  in  the  landing  of  tlie  comn  ;  it  ^vaa 
iiirge,  oov»Ted  with  black  cloth,  and  on  the  lid — **  Thomas  .farmtt, 
aced  .’CJ”,  was  inscrihefl ;  the  simple  procession  quickly  formed.  The 
Priest  and  Friar  lightinl  «ich  a  torch  ;  the  young  man  who  brought  the 
ImmIv  over,  still  shrouded  in  his  chsik,  supjM»rte<l  the  bead  of  the  coffin. 
Andy  and  another  man  lK>re  the  fwt,  ami  the  remaining  torches,  and 
‘Mr.  C^dlins  brought  up  the  singular  procesaion.  As  they  slowly 
‘•M’end**<l,  the  torches  cast  a  wihl  red  light  over  the  imninds  of  H'ff, 
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tViii^cd  witii  M'a  iiu>ss  uiiil  wild  riowen*.  tVuiimcnts  of  dark  rock,  and 
tangled  furze,  that  a{)|K‘urcd  to  derive  no  inniriHtiment  from  the  hard- 
enetl  soil.  When  they  had  nearly  urrivtHl  at  the  highest  j)oint,  Mr. 
(.’ollins  distinctly  saw  the  same  |uiHsiiig  shadow  he  had  U^fore  iniapne<l 
he  liad  MH‘n,  fade  as  it  were,  la'liind  a  broken  mu.ss,  conijxwieil  of  earth 
and  HK'k  ;  all  the  party  perceived  it  also;  the  Priest  commanded  a  halt, 
and  murmuretl  an  Ave  ^lury. 

'  Wlnit  was  it  V'  whis|)ered  one. 

‘  “  liord  presiirve  ns!  its  luckv  thev’re  wid  us;  no  blijjht  c:m  come 
where  the  Priests  do  be”,  replietl  Andy. 

'  Without  fartlier  hiiulerance  they  cn»sstHl  the  i^mssy  plain  that  ex¬ 
tends  iH'tween  the  ruined  church  and  the  clitfs,  and  entered  the  long 
aisle,  where  no  m4)re — 

‘  “  The  |)ealiiig  ajithem  swells  the  not«‘s  <»f  prai.st'.” 

‘  If  there  l>e  a  solitude  like  unU*  that  4»f  the  sepiilchre,  it  is  the  wdi- 
tude  4»f  ruins:  in  nmunt4un  loneliness  nou  may  innipne  an  unpeopled 
world,  fresh  from  (lod’s  owu  hand,  ]*ure,  bright,  and  beautiful,  as  the 
new-lH»rn  sun  :  but  a  moss-grown  ruin  sjaniks  powerfully,  in  its  loneli- 
in'.vs,  4>f  gone-bv  tlays,  of  bleached  and  nmrn»wless  Immh's. 

‘  All  Wiis  silent  as  the  hollow  grave  which  yawned  at  their  fwt. 
I'he  innocent  birds  that  nestled  anmng  the  wild-Howers  and  ivT, 
frightened  at  the  uinisual  light,  screametl  and  fluttered  in  their  Unify 
dwellings.  The  imsui  shone  brightly  through  tlie  large  window,  as 
the  Innirers  rt'sted  the  c«dlin  on  the  Umisc  earth. 

*  lie  reque>ted”,  said  Father  Mike,  addressing  ^Mr.  ('ollins, ‘‘  that 
his  IhkIv  should  1h*  placinl  in  the  gnuind  without  so  much  as  a  prayer, 
for  the  reptise  4»f  his  Mail,  that  wa.*»  heathenish  ;  and  yet  his  other  words 
were  those  4d*  a  penitent  and  a  ('hristian.” 

‘  'Fhe  c«»thn  was  depiisitcd  in  its  namw  home ;  and  Andv  held  the 
t4»rch  over  the  grave,  t(»  ascertain  that  all  had  Ikhmi  pro|>erlv  managed. 

‘  'I  he  Priest,  tin*  Friar,  and  Mr.  ('ollins,  stiKal  fixed  in  silent  praver, 
and  the  passing  night  breeze  sluMik  the  withered  leaves  from  the  dark 
over-hanging  ivy.  Fach  individual  was  surrounded  by  the  urns  and 
tombs  of  his  aiuvstiirs  ;  nay,  more,  by  those  of  relatives,  who  in  the 
bud,  or  blossom  of  life,  had  passed  away,  and  were  no  more  seen  ;  and, 
it  was  not  to  In.*  wondered  at,  that  the  silent  power  of  death,  and  the 
everlasting  d4Hnn  of  eternity,  pressed  heavily  on  the  hearts  of  them  all, 
at  that  midnight  hour.  At  this  very  moment,  a  dark  shadow  obscured 
the  odd  imHHi  lanims  that  stroimeil  from  the  windiiw;  a  piercing  shriek 
♦‘cluH'd  along  the  broken  walls,  and,  even  while  their  eves  were  fixed 
on  the  female,  wlm  sIimkI  with  streaming  hair,  and  extended  arms,  on 
the  largt*  window-frame, — she  sprung  fnun  the  elevation  with  unerring 
IhuiiuI  into  the  ojk'h  grave,  and  echo  was  again  awakened  by  the  Miund 
her  fivt  made  on  the  coflin  lid. 

‘  “  lloivcn  and  earth  !”  exclaimed  Andy,  as  he  held  the  torch  over 
the  gnive,  “  it’s  Mary  C'tirish  !  ” 

*  She  seizinl  the  torch  from  the  astonished  miller,  lowt*red  it,  so  a* 
to  n‘ad  the  inscription,  which  she  distinctly  remnited,  and  fell  without 
farther  motion,  on  the  cufhn  of  him  she  had  lovetl,  even  in  madnest. 
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Tliev  niis***!  lu*r  out  of  th«»  hnt  the  pul«e«  of  life  were 

shu*keiiiiiij,  iiiul  the  film  of  approaching  death  was  stealing  over  the  wild 
bright  ness  <»f  her  eyes. 

•  “  She  is  pissing  ”,  said  Mr.  Collins,  charting  her  damp  temples  os 
he  sp»ke,  “  jioor  mad  Mary  !  ” 

‘  “  1  am  not  mad  ”,  she  murmured,  and  her  utterance  vtis  very 
ft'fhle,  “  not  mud  now ;  I  was  so,  ami  ye  all  pitieil  me ;  (hnl  bless  ye ; 

1  know  you — and  you — and  you — and  I  know  him — that's - 

with  a  last  effort  she  turned  towards  the  grave,  l(N>ked  into  it  and  ex¬ 
pired. 

‘  Xo  one  could  ever  discover  how  she  wnn  apprised  of  the  intended 
funenil  ;  hut  as  she  was  always  \vandering  aliout  the  sea  shore,  it  was 
suppistMl  she  liad  over-heard  some  of  the  conversation  that  had  occnrriHl 
on  the  subject. 

‘  l\M»r  Mary  !  the  innocent  children  that  gather  the  ocean  weeil,  and 
inaiiv  tinted  sliells  on  the  Strand  of  Hannow,  when  they  see  the  white 
stni-bird  M»eking  its  bMlging  in  the  cliff,  after  the  sun  has  set,  and  the 
gn*v  mist  is  rising,  as  if  to  shiehl  the  repose  of  nature,  say  to  each  other 
that  it  is  time  to  return  to  their  homes,  far  that  Mad  Mary's  ghost  will 
Ih‘  flitting  over  the  turrets  of  Baiinow  Church.' 

‘  Independence  ’  is  the  title  of  the  next  sketch,  and  we  give  a 
short  extract  from  it,  as  a  specimen  of  a  diflerent  kind. 

‘  “  Inde]>endence  !  ” — it  is  the  W'ord,  of  all  others,  that  Irish — men, 
women,  and  children — least  understand  ;  and  the  calmness,  or  rather 
indifference,  with  which  they  submit  to  dependence,  bitter  and  miser¬ 
able  as  it  is,  must  be  a  source  of  dwp  regret  to  all  who  “  love  the 
land,’*  or  who  ft»el  anxious  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  human  kind.  Let 
us  seb*ct  a  few  cj\ses  from  our  Irish  village — such  as  are  abundant  in 
every  neighlxairhiHKl. 

‘  Shane  Thurlough,  “  as  dacent  a  Iniy,”  and  Shane's  wife,  **  as 
clane  skinned  a' girl,”  as  any  in  the  world.  There  is  Shane,  an  active, 
handsome- looking  fellow,  Ic^aning  over  the  half  door  of  his  cottage, 
kicking  a  hole  in  the  wall  with  his  brogue,  and  picking  up  all  the  large 
gravel  within  his  n*ach,  to  ])elt  the  ducks  with — those  useful  Irish 
avengers.  Let  us  speak  to  him. 

‘  “  (oMul  morrow,  Shane  !  ” 

‘  ( )ch  !  the  bright  liames  of  heaven  on  ye  every  day  !  and  kindly 

welcome,  my  liwlv — and  won't  ye  step  in  and  rest — it's  jwwerful  hot, 
and  a  )»eautiful  summer,  sure— -the  I^ord  be  praised  !  ” 

‘  “  Thank  you,  Shane.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  cut  the  hay- 
field  to-day — if  a  h<*avv  shower  comes,  it  will  be  spoil'd  ;  it  has  been 
fit  for  the  scythe  these  two  days.” 

‘  “  Sure,  it’s  all  owing  to  that  thief  o'  the  world,  Tom  Parrel,  my 
laily.  Didn't  he  promise  me  the  loan  of  his  scythe?  and,  by  the  same 
token,  I  was  to  pay  him  for  it ;  and  depinding  on  that,  I  didn't  buy 
one,  which  I  have  lietm  thri'atening  to  do  for  the  last  two  years.'* 

‘  “  But  why  don’t  vou  go  to  Carrick  and  purchase  one  ?  ” 

‘  To  (’arrick  ! — Och,  ’tis  a  good  step  to  C-arrick,  and  "my  toes  are 
on  the  ground  (saving  your  presence),  for  I  depinded  on  Tim  Jarvis 
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to  tell  Andy  Cuppler,  the  bni^ne  maker,  to  do  mv  Sinn's ;  and,  Imd 
luck  to  him,  the  s|)al{>e«'ii  !  he  forgot  it/* 

*  **  Where’s  your  pretty  wife,  Shane?  ** 

*  **  She’s  in  all  the  woe  o’  the  world,  Ma’am  dear.  And  she  puts 
the  blame  of  it  t)ii  me,  thou*;!!  I’m  not  in  the  fuut  this  time,  any  how': 
the  child’s  taken  the  small  j>oc*k,  and  she  (iri)in(tc(t  <»n  me  to  tell  the 
doctor  to  cut  it  for  the  cow-jn»ck,  and  1  (tepinded  on  Kitty  (’aekle,  the 
limiiier,  to  tell  the  d<K’ti»r’s  cmn  man,  and  thought  she  would  not  for¬ 
get  it,  liei'ase  the  boy’s  her  Iwchelor — but  out  o’  sight  out  o*  mind — 
the  never  a  word  she  tould  him  alsmt  it,  and  the  babby  h;is  got  it  na¬ 
tural,  luid  the  woman’s  in  lunirt  trmible  (to  sav  nothing  o’  myself)  ;  — 
and  it  the  tirst,  and  all.” 

‘  **  1  am  very  sorry  indeed,  for  you  have  got  a  much  In'tter  w'ife 
than  most  men.” 

‘  “  That’s  a  true  word,  mv  lady— ^mly  she’s  tidgettv  like,  sometimes; 
and  says  1  don’t  hit  the  nail  on  the  htnid  quick  enough  ;  and  she  takes 
a  dale  more  trouble  than  she  iuhhI  alsmt  many  a  thing.” 

*  **  I  do  not  think  1  ever  s;iw'  Kllen’s  w’ht'id  without  Hax  before, 
Shane  ?  ” 

‘  “  Had  cess  to  the  whind  ! — 1  got  it  this  morning  alsmt  that  t<x> — 
I  dcpindrd  on  John  NV  illiams  to  bring  the  Hax  from  O’Flaharty’s  this 
day  wtH'k,  and  he  forgot  it ;  and  she  siiys  I  ought  to  have  brought  it 
inyM'lf,  and  I  close  t4»  the  sjHit  :  but  where’s  tlie  g<MMl,  says  I,  sure 
he’ll  bring  it  next  time.” 

*  “  1  sup{Mise,  Shane,  ytni  will  s(s»n  move  into  the  new  cottage,  at 
C'lurn  Hill.  I  p;issed  it  t<»-day,  and  it  lo<»ked  s<»  chtH*rfnl ;  and  when 
you  get  there,  you  must  take  Ellen’s  advice,  and  depend  solely  on 
yourself.” 

*  “  Och,  Ma'iun  detir,  don’t  mintion  it — sure  it’s  that  makes  me  so 

dow  n  ill  the  mouth,  this  very  minit.  Sure  1  saw  that  lH»m  blackguard, 
Jack  Waddy,  and  he  comes  in  here,  quite  innticent  like — *  Shane, 
you’ve  ;ui  eye  to  ’Squire’s  new'  hnlge,’  s;iys  he.  ‘  May  be  I  have,’  says 
1.  ‘1  am  ye’r  man,’  says  he.  *  How  so?’  says  I.  ‘  Sure  I’m  as 

good  as  married  to  my  lady’s  maid,’  said  he;  *  and  I’ll  spake  to  the 
'Scjuire  for  you,  iny  owui  stdf.’  ‘  The  blessing  In'  aliout  ye,’  says  I, 
quite  gratetul, — and  we  tiM>k  a  strong  cup  on  the  strength  <»f  it  ;  and 
defdndin^  on  him,  1  thought  all  s:ife, — and  w'hat  d’ye  think,  my  lady? 
Why,  himsidf  stalks  into  the  placi* — talked  the  ’Squire  over,  to  be 
sure — tuid  without  sti  much  as  by  v’er  lave,  siites  himself  and  his  new 
wife  on  the  liuise  in  the  lu»us(* ;  and  1  may  go  whistle.” 

‘  “  It  was  a  great  pity,  Shane,  that  yim  didn’t  g»>  yourself  to  Mr. 
Clurn.” 

‘  “  That’s  a  true  w  ord  for  ye,  ^la’am  dear ;  but  it’s  hard  if  a  poor 
man  can't  have  a  frind  to  dkpind  on.”  ’  pp.  Uil — 1(>5. 

Lilly  T)  Hrien  is  a  sweet  aiul  touching  tale,  but  we  must  not 
injure  it  by  detaching  an  extract.  Lather  Mike  is  deeply 
tragical,  but  too  true  a  picture,  we  fear,  of  the  country  and  the 
times  it  represents.  T  he  Uaiinow  rostman  is  mon*  in  Miss 
Milford's  style;  and  we  must  make  rwun  for  bis  portrait. 
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— ‘  Huw  l)eautifnl  tlie  sea  looks  ns  if  tliert?  niver  was  nn  end  to  it.’* 

‘ How  lM»nutiful  the  stm  Iwka,”  re|H*ated  Grey  I/oniliert,  smiling 
and  shaking  his  head  at  the  same  time.  **  Well,  Anty,  I  see  ve’r  an 
admirer  o'  the  iMnuilies  o’  iiattir ;  hnt  the  sea  is  erer  Iwnntiful  to  my 
thinking ;  whin  the  gnite  waves  foam  and  lash  the  shore,  and  whin 
thev  toss  hig  ships,  such  ns  von  niver  saw,  np  and  down,  without  any 
trouble  in  life  ;  that  is  t)eantiful ;  and  whin  it  sh‘eps  timler  the  setting 
sun  banies,  as  it  dot's  now,  it  is  iMnuitiful.  How  well  ye  see  the  en¬ 
trance  into  Watherfonl  harlmnr.  1  hive  this  onld  castle  for  the  pros- 
pet  as  imich  as  any  thing  else  ;  hut  it’s  a  grand  place,  and  I  niver 
could  think  to  live  any  where  else  m>w.  The  thickness  of  the  walls 
might  Im‘  one  of  the  world’s  wonders  ;  then  the  gonietry  stair-case,  ami 
the  cnriiuis  writing  on  the  hard  stones  that  nobody  iver  understood 
vet  ;  and  the  grate  oak  l>eam8.  Och  I  ye  jewil  of  a  castle,  ye  are  my 
Ilarlint !  to  think  how  bravely  ye  stood  apiinst  onld  Oliver,  the  dwp 
villain  !  Och  ?  many  a  hrave  heart ;  many  a  bright  eye ;  many  a  smile 
dancing  like  the  snn-haines  on  the  sea,  has  Ihh'ii  in  ye,  whin  ye  stood 
with  v'er  high  walls  and  turrets  in  the  morning  light,  Imt  now  ye'r 
t>uld,  and  even  y’er  stones  bK)k  withered,  and  the  cow  and  the  wild 
giiQt  shelter  where  princes  st(M>d  ;  and  the  owl  screams  where  the  harp 
sounded;  and  I,  a  p^Kir  worm  of  the  earth,  live  to  see  it,  whin  their 
nol>le  hones  make  part  of  the  sod  I  stand  on.”  Lambert’s  ajrostrophe 
to  his  iK'loved  castle  was  lost  on  Anty,  fi>r  she  eagerly  exclaimetl, 

“  Tliere  he  is  !  there  he  is!  Now  I’ll  run  and  nuH»t  him,  and  see  if  he 
has  got  a  letther  for  yon.”  And  away  she  Hew,  swift  as  an  arrow,  to 
meet  John  Williams,  Postman,  and,  it  may  l>e  truly  said,  carrier,  to 
the  united  ])arishes  of  Bannow,  Kilkaven,  and  Dnncormuck,  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  Kven  in  these  isolated  spots,  people  cannot  do  with¬ 
out  news ;  it  is  almost  necessary  to  existence :  and  twice  t'ach  week 
John  Williams  journeys  to  the  nearest  |)ost-town,  and  conveys  **  the 
leading  journal  of  Kutojk*  ;  ”  the  Fashionable  Post,  the  Wexford  and 
Waterford  Herald,  and  others,  to  the  news-hwing  inhabitants.  Honest 
John  was  a  heedless  go<Kl-tompere<l  fellow  ;  but  a  very  jewel  of  a  post¬ 
man.  He  had  been  originally  engaged  only  as  a  circulating  medium 
for  letters  from  \Wxf<»rd  to  Bannow  ;  hnt  lie  w'as  either  hriln'd,  or 
Cfxixed,  or  Imth,  into  executing  commissions  for  every  liody  that  had 
commissions  to  get  executed.  John  Williams’  list  was  regularly  made 
out ;  and  ribbands,  tea,  candles,  sugar,  liooks,  paper,  music,  gowns, 
and  oven  caps,  garnished  John’s  Hozinanto ;  for  whe'n  his  orders  were 
many,  John  was  ohligetl  to  take  his  steed  ;  not  that  he  ever  ventured 
to  ride  the  poor  lame  iM'ast,  whom  he  could  out-tire  at  any  time  ;  hut 
ho  walked  in  a  companionable  manner  with  it,  in  and  out  of  Wexford  ; 
and  in  truth  their  caparisons  were  most  extraordinary.  When  Anty 
mot  him,  his  bsise  drah  coat  was  hardly  st'cured  by  a  S4ditary  button, 
Jind  his  leather  hags  dangled  over  his  shoulder ;  his  “  cawhwn  ”  on  one 
side,  his  scratch  wig  on  the  other,  of  his  grey  sha^y  head,  and  his 
*‘d(HHlecn”  serving  a  double  purpose — keeping  his  nme  warm,  and 
exhilirating  his  spirits;  the  poor  horse,  more  fatigued  than  Its  wiry 
conductor,  eyeing  the  green,  straggling  hedge  rows,  and  the  close  turf, 
iind  loitering  to  catch  a  mouthful  as  he  passed.  At  either  side  hit 
neck  hung  two  blue  band-boxes,  filled,  doubtless,  with  multifarioni 
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finery  ;  while  a  coil  i»f  thick  cable,  like  a  hufTi^  Uo;i,  passed  ovt*r  his 
heail,  and  held  su»{>eniled  ten  or  twelve  Hats  of  cork,  hes|>okc  hv  the 
Captain  of  the  c«»al  ve.vsel  that  was  lyinj;  at  Hannow'  (piay.  Three 
new  kites,  four  skipping  rojK-s,  ten  tups,  two  ha^s  of  inarhles,  a  dozen 
slates  (for  .Master  Ih-n),  a  pair  of  p»de  screens  (for  the  lady  at  the  hij; 
house),  and  some  blankets ;  all,  t»f  course,  so  carelessly  papered,  that 
they  had  more  than  half  escaj»ed  from  their  confinement.  ** 
even,  and  (mhI  save  ve,  .Mister  John,”  (pioth  the  breathless  lass.  The 
Postman  was  never  j^iven  tt»  much  speaking,  and  lUMlded.  “  May  l)e 
ye  wt)uhrnt  have  a  bit  of  aletther  for  (Jrey  IaiinlR*rt.^  ”  J(»hn  stopped, 
and  so  did  the  horse  ;  and  John  took  from  his  a  lon^  narrow, 
tlirty-b>okin^  letter — presented  it— replacetl  his  ba^,  and  journeyed  on. 
.\nty  sto))ped,  and  hniked  after  him  ;  **  John,  John,  1  want  to  spake 
to  ye.”  .lohn  a^ain  stopped.  ‘‘  I  wanted  to  ;isk  ye,  if  so  In*,  that  ve 
found;  I  mean  met,  a — a— 1  thought;  may  be  ye  mijjht  have — ah, 
Jtihn  !  ve  kin»w  what — fi»r  p«M»r  .Vnty  ?”  John  tinik  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  simply  s;iid  ; 

'  “  .May  bo  ye’d  tell  a  body  who  likes  plain  spakeing,  what  ye’r 
after  ?  ” 

‘  “  Well,  thin,  John,  have  ye  a  letther  for  me  ?  ” 

‘  “  Yes  ;  why  didn’t  ye  ask  me  that  a  while  ag^o,  and  not  give  me 
the  th rouble  of  taking  off  my  b;ig  twice  ?  ” 

‘  “Why  didn’t  you  give  it  me,  and  I  to  the  fore  Sure  vc  knew 
ve  had  it.” 

*  “  Why  hsik  ye,  Anty  Mc’Qiu-en,  I  have  iK-en  thirty  years  a  Post¬ 
man,  and  I  have  always  done  what  the  back  of  the  letther  tould  me; 
and  hM)k,  the  direction  on  that  is — ‘  .\nty  Mc’Qiieen,  Hill  Side,  Ban- 
iiow,  (\mnty  «»f  W  exford,  Ireland — IVst  Paid — to  the  cure  of  Ji»hn 
Williams,  Bannow’  I'ostman  ;  to  be  kept  ’till  called  tor.*  And  sure  it 
wa.s  mi  business  o’  mine  to  give  it  ye  ’till  ye  called  for  it,  or  what  I 
consider  the  s;ime  thing,  asked  for  it  }  ** 

‘  .\nty  tiHik  the  letter,  and  placing  it  in  her  Imisoui,  turned  towards 
the  old  ca>tle,  to  give  to  (Irey  LamlKTt  his  epistle.  John  pursued  his 
path,  until  he  arrived  at  the  village  Public;  there,  what  a  crowd 
awaited  his  coming.  “  .lohn,  what’s  the  news  ?  .Tohn,  the  pajier.” 
— “  .lohn—  oh  .lohn,  don’t  miiul  ’em,  but  give  me  mv  cup  ;  I  hojH*  it 
is’nt  in  that  band-box  that’s  hail  the  dance  in  the  niuJ.  Theni ;  och! 
John,  honey — tlon’t  ‘  Mpieege  ’  it  so,  sure  no  cap  can  stand  a  ‘  squeeg- 
ing.’  ”  **  John,  is  my  Ixinnet  come  ?  Och !  meal  a  murder  !  what 

made  .M  iss  Lerady  put  an  orange  ribban  in  my  iK-autiful  Plnglish 
straw?” — “John,  I  hope  ye  did’nt  forget  the  tabaccy  ?  ” — “John, 
iigra — the  two  ouiuvs  o’ green  tay  for  my  granny.” — “  John  my  twinty- 
four  marbles.” — “  .Tohn,  och  John  !  sure  it’s  not  come  to  that  wid  ye, 
that  ye’d  forget  the  green  silk  handkerchief.” — “  John,”  s;iid  a  fine 
looking  fellow ,  pushing  through  the  circle,  “John,  did  ye  get  the  thing 
I  tould  ye  of ;  ”  John  w  inked  ;  and  from  his  wiiistcoat  piK-ket,  drew 
forth  a  very  little  tiarcel,  wrap|>ed  up  in  w  hite  papi-r.  The  young 
man  toak  it,  smiloa,  iu\d  soon  after  there  was  a  bustle  at  the  f;ir  win¬ 
dow,  ftir  the  jiarcel  contained  a  plain  gold  ring,  which  the  saucy  youth 
w-as  emlini  von  ring  to  try  on  the  finger  of  pretty  Lettv,  the  gentle 
daughter  of  mine  host  of  the  “  Public.” — “  Jmm,any  letthers  for  me?’* 
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inquiml  the  hustling  man  of  the  bijf  ahop — **  One,  Darby,  very  Jike  a 
bill.” — “  Humph  !  ”  said  Darby. — *•  Did  ye  brinp  the  doctor’s  stuff  ft)r 
hither?"  asked  Mirny  C’orish. Och  I  murder  in  Irish  !  sure  ye’r  not 
afther  forj^ettinp  the  five  yards  of  red  stuff,"  exclaimed  no  less  a  per¬ 
sonage  than  Mrs.  ('ollins  hers<*lf,  and  1  wanting  to  quilt  it  for  a 
jiettifoat,  to  keep  my  ould  Ismes  from  freezing."  **  .John,”  said  a 
villaiT  lounger,  who  expected  nothing,  and  vet  wanted  to  say  some¬ 
thing,  .lohn,  why  dy*e  wear  y’er  nig  over  y’er  hair?"  Why," 
replied  ,Iohn,  dryly,  sure  ye  wmihl'nt  have  me  wear  my  hair  over 
niv'vig?’* — ‘‘  John,  I  take  shame,  that  I  did’nt  offer  ye  this  afore,"  and 
the  landlord  presented  a  large  glass  of  whisky  to  the  Postman,  who 
drank  it  off,  remarking  afterwards— “  thrue  parliament  to  lie  sure,'* 
which  raised  a  general  laugh. — **  Come  John,  ye’r  enough  to  set  a 
Isidy  mad,"  said  fnssv  Tom  Tennison,  who  was  ever  in  a  fuss  alxnit 
something  or  other.  “  Master  Ben  has  lie«'n  here  mon*  nor  an  hour, 
wailing  to  nule  us  the  news,  and  there  ye  stand,  taking  the  things  out 

as  asy  as - ;  can’t  ye  give  us  the  Pa|a‘r  ?  "  “  Xo — I  say,  no — not 

’till  it’s  y’er  turn.  Mister  Fussy;  take  the  pattlierii  o’  y’er  manners 
fnmi  Mister  Ben  ;  m'c  how  ipiiet  he  stands,  as  the  song  says — *  tall 
and  straight  as  a  ]M)pilar  tree;  ’  and  two  of  his  bran  new  slates  cracked, 
hv  that  devil  of  a  horse.  Arrah,  don’t  lie  l)oth(*ring  me,  all  o’  ye ;  ye 
forget,  so  ve  do,  that  I  have  five  or  six  pLices  to  go  to  yet  ;  if  ye  taze 
me  afther  this  fashion,  hang  me  but  ye  must  get  another  Postman  ; 
the  moment  ye  see  me,  ye’r  like  a  pack  o’  (’urnel  Piggott’s  hounds  in 
full  cry,  afther  a  hare ;  can’t  ye  larn  patience;  sure  every  body  knows 
it’s  a  vartue.'*  pp.  11 — 18. 

'Phore  is  one  drawback  upon  the  ])leasure  which  these 
Sketches  have  afforded  us,  and  which  a  person  reading  them 
aloud  must  peculiarly  feel  to  he  an  ohjection.  ’I'lie  language  is 
sometimes  too  closely  ehararterisiic  ;  and  the  Authoress  has 
imposed  upon  herself  the  unpleasant  task  of  retailing  expres¬ 
sions  with  her  pen,  to  which  she  would,  we  are  persuatled, 
scruple  to  give  utterance.  It  is  not  often  that  these  vulgarisms 
and  profane  expressions  occur;  hut  we  must  regret  that  they 
occur  at  all.  W  e  have  no  great  liking  for  the  save-appearance 
of  a  dash  or  five  stars ;  and  in  portraying  rude  manners, 
we  are  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  characteristic  without 
being  coarse.  But,  in  reading  Miss  Mitford’s  graphic  sketches, 
we  have  often,  we  confess,  wished  to  forget  that  they  were  from 
a  lady’s  pen ;  and  though  a  much  more  feminine  character  is 
stamped  upon  these  Sketches,  we  have  now  and  then  had  some¬ 
thing  of  this  feeling  excited.  Satire,  too,  is  always  less  graceful 
from  a  woman,  than  gentler  and  deeper  sentiments ;  and  Mrs. 
1  lull  is  always  most  at  home  in  a  taleof  beauty  and  quiet  happiness. 
P’pon  the  whole,  however,  these  Sketches  do  as  much  credit  to 
her  licart  as  to  her  genius ;  and  though  not  replete  with  insi¬ 
nuations  of  grave  morality,  or  charged  with  maxims  of  educa¬ 
tion,  or  pointed  with  a  religious  lesson, — being  simply  what  they 
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profesM  to  bo — graphic  sketches  of  Irish  character,— tliey  ai'c 
not  altogether  iininstructive.  'riieir  obvious  design  and  ten¬ 
dency  are,  to  promote  a  kindly  interest  in  the  people  of  a  coun¬ 
try  too  little  known,  and  to  counteract  those  angry  and  excited 
feelings  which  the  very  name  of  Ireland  has  been  too  apt  to  call 
up  in  the  l)osom  of  the  partizan. 

While,  however,  we  are  far  from  finding  fault  with  a  writer 
who  alfects  no  higher  iiim  than  this,  and  are,  moreover,  somewhat 
jealous  of  the  prevailing  practice  of  making  works  of  light  read¬ 
ing  the  vehicle  of  doctrinal  theology, — thereby  elevating  tales 
and  novels  to  the  same  shelf  as  divinity, — yet  we  cannot  with¬ 
hold  from  the  Author  of  the  second  work  before  us,  the  warm 
praise  due  to  its  pious  design  and  its  more  decidedly  instructive 
character.  The  I'ales  of  a  IMiysician  arc  written  with  very 
considerable  talent,  and  have  not  at  all  the  appearance  of 
bring  the  proiluction  of  an  unpractised  pen.  'J'he  idea  is  a 
happy  one.  I  low  many  an  instructive  tale  of  joy  or  sorrow,  a 
good  physician  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  unfold  !  Ilow  ex¬ 
tensive  arc  the  t)pportunities  he  has  of  ohsersing  the  undis¬ 
guised  manifestations  of  character,  the  healthful  and  the  mor¬ 
bid  action  of  the  human  heart, — and  how  fearful  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  attaching  to  the  confulential  situation  in  which  he  is 
often  placed,  uiulcr  circumstances  the  most  critical!  If  his 
character  has  not,  among  us,  the  sacredness  with  which  it  is 
invested  by  eastern  nations,  he  is  admitted  further  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  is  often  allowed  a  readier  ac¬ 
cess,  not  merely  beyond  the  threshold,  hut  to  the  heart,  than 
even  the  spiritual  adviser;  and  few,  comparatively,  are  the  cases  of 
serious  ailment,  in  which  he  is  not  reejuired  to  minister  to  the 
mind.  We  should  be  glad  to  think  that  these  Talcs  might 
prove  the  means  of  suggesting  in  any  (piarter,  the  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  doing  good,  of  w  Inch  a  physician,  w  hether  in  practice 
or  retired  from  it,  might  avail  himself. 

Hut  a  physician  ought  not  to  tell  tales.  An  exception,  how¬ 
ever,  will  readily  he  allowed  in  favour  of  one  who,  in  his  as¬ 
sumed  character,  tells  them  so  well.  We  are  at  some  loss  to 
tind  a  paragraph  or  two  that  will  admit  of  being  taken  from 
their  connexion.  The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  able  to  fill  up 
the  hiatus  between  the  following  extracts,  from  the  story  en¬ 
titled  ‘  The  Jew.’ 

*  Jac<»l)i  Th'ii  Israel,  apprehensive  of  plunging  his  daughter,  whom 
he  lovtnl  im»st  tenderly,  into  the  sea  of  doubts  in  which  he  w'as  im- 
merse^l,  wistdy  resolve«l  to  hide  from  her  the  misgivings  which  he  ex- 
|)erienced  on  the  subject  of  the  creed  they  both  pro&ssed ;  but  the 
•hrt'wdness  of  Kslher’s  observation  defeated  his  endeavours  at  conceal¬ 
ment.  Equally  unsettleil  by  doubts,  which,  after  a  mature  and  anxi¬ 
ous  examination,  she  entertained  of  the  security  of  the  basis  upon 
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which  slie  rested  her  hopes  of  salvation,  but  much  less  continiied  in 
her  prejudices  than  her  father,  she  applied  her  mind  to  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  life  and  d<H;trines  of  Christ  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  c(»nnexion  with  the  types  and  propliccies  concerning  him  in 
the  ()ld.  It  was  to  aid  her  in  tnis  study,  that  she  had  been  induced 
to  visit  Edw'ard  Leslie's  a]mrtuient  in  quest  of  books,  and  wtis  happy 
ill  tinding  ever)’  thing  she  wanted  in  the  little  interleaved  volume  to 
which  1  have  alluded ;  and  if  there  ever  was  a  case  in  which  the  means 
were  sanctified  by  the  end,  hers  was  one  to  which  the  full  benefit  of 
the  doctrine  was  due.  The  |)erusal  of  that  volume  strengthened  the 
dt»ubts  w'hich  she  had  previously  entertained,  and  she  b^me  **  per- 
plexiHl,  but  not  in  despair."  She  cast  herself  upon  her  knees  before 
lier  (hsl,  w'hose  mercies,  she  remembered,  were  ever  of  old ;  and  He  to 
\vhoin'“  she  cried  in  her  trouble,  delivered  her  out  of  her  distress"; 
for  lie  is  ever  nigh  unto  them  that  call  ui>on  Him  faithfully.  The 
scales  fell  from  her  eyes,  and  she  beheld  the  dark  types  of  the  Law 
rolling  away  before  the  Sun  of  Highteousness,  w'hich  was  rising  u|)on 
her  soul  with  healing  on  his  wings.' 

‘  The  disorder  at  length  developed  symptoms  which  made  it  incum- 
lH*nt  on  me  to  acfpiaint  Jacobi  of  the  little  cxj)ectation  1  entertained  of 
the  patient’s  recovery  ;  and  to  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  a  com- 
miiiiinUion  to  that  effect  being  made  to  Edw'ard  Leslie.  The  Jew', 
although  he  could  not  but  have  been,  for  some  days,  prepared  for  the 
intelligence,  w'as  overw'helmed  by  grief,  his  expressions  ot  which  were 
mingletl  w'ith  those  of  the  most  affectionate  regard  for  the  object  of 
his  solicitude. 

‘  Shortly  after  the  intimation  of  his  imminent  danger  had  been  con¬ 
veyed  to  Edward,  who  received  it  like  one  for  wdiom  death  had  no  ter¬ 
rors,  Jacobi,  Esther,  and  myself  were  standing  around  the  bed,  in  the 
exiHTtation  that  every  moment  would  prove  his  last.  Of  all  in  that 
melancholy  chaml)er,  Edward  was  the  least  afflicted ;  for  the  God 
w  hom  he  had  served,  w  as  present  with  him  in  his  extremity  ;  His  rod 
and  His  staff,  they. comforted  him."  He  repeatedly  implored  them  to 
mmlerate  their  grief,  assuring  them  of  the  confidence  he  felt  that, 
through  the  mercy  of  his  God,  and  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  a  blessed 
immortality  aw'aited  him.  Unwdlling  further  to  distress  him  by  the 
manifestation  of  their  sorrow,  the  Jew'  and  Esther  retired  from  the 
bed,  and  the  curtains  were  drawTi  around  it.  Edward  doubtless  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  had* left  the  room,  for  he  uttered,  in  a  low  but  dis¬ 
tinct  voice,  a  prayer,  in  which,  in  the  most  affecting  language,  he  sup¬ 
plicated  the  throne  of  gract*  for  the  conversion  of  Jacobi  and  his  daugli- 
ter  from  the  errors  of  Judaism,  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 
While  he  w  as  thus  pouring  out  his  spirit,  Esther  sank  down  upon  her 
1(111*08  hy  the  side  ot  her  mher,  and,  taking  his  hand,  deluged  it  wdth 
ti'ars.  He  evidently  felt  the  appeal:  he  did  not,  he  could  not,  look 
unmoved  upon  that  scene.  He  saw  before  him,  stretched  upon  the 
lied,  from  which  he  never  hoped  to  rise,  a  fellow  mortal  and  a  fellow 
sinner,  engaged  in  the  most  fearful  conflict  which  humanity  can  en¬ 
counter,  looking  out  calmly  upon  the  dark  waters  which  were  surging 
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krounci  him,  oiid  clinging  to  the  Hock  of  his  salvation  secure  anii<l  the 
Ktorni. 

‘  When  Jacol>i  and  his  daughter  quitted  the  niom,  which  they  did  at 
my  aolicitation,  I  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  patient,  and,  shortly  af. 
terwards,  perceiving  that  he  respiitMl  more  fnvly  than  he  h;ui  done  for 
a  long  time,  1  drew'  liack  the  curtain,  and,  to  iny  surj)riM‘,  discovered 
that  he  luid  fallen  into  a  profound  slunila^r,  in  which  he  continued  fiir 
some  hours.  On  his  awaking,  he  w»as  evidently  refreshed,  and  my 
ho{H‘H  of  his  rectwerv  revived.  The  dis<irder  hud,  in  fact,  attained  a 
crisis,  and  the  fever  was  subsiding. 

‘  The  joy  of  Jacobi,  on  his  la'ing  informed  of  the  favourable  altera¬ 
tion  that  hail  taken  place,  could  not  have  lH‘en  more  lively  had  F^lie 
lH‘en  his  son.  The  gratiHcation  <»f  Ksther,  thoueh  more  subdued  it  its 
expression,  was  not  less  deeply  felt,  nor  less  plainly  obstTvable,  exhibit¬ 
ing  itself  in  her  re-illuuiine<l  countenance,  and  in  the  light  step  with 
which  she  pnawtled  U|mui  her  domestic  dutii's.  AVhen,  however,  Lt^s- 
)ie  was  far  convalescent  iis  to  leave  his  Ual  for  u  couch  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  apartment,  Ksther  was  enabled,  W’ith  grwiter  ])roprietv,  to  assume 
the  othet'  of  his  nurse*.  Kvery  little  delic;icy  which  was  necessary  to 
recruit  his  strength,  if  in>t  prepared,  was  administered,  by  her  hand; 
and  when  his  progress  tow ards  recovery  had  rendered  it  safe  os  well  ui 
expedient  that  he  should  (piit  his  room  for  the  oj>en  air,  Ksthcr’s  wai 
the  arm  which  supported  his  fiH'ble  steps  os  he  tottered  across  th^ 
l.iwn. 

‘  I  well  TX'mcinlx'r  the  morning  on  which  this  occurred.  It  w’us  in 
the  blessed  month  of  June  :  the  woodland  choristers,  whose  music,  at 
such  a  s(‘;uHm,  is  more  inspiring  than  the  mehnly  of  a  thousand  flutes, 
were  singing  fnmi  every  spray.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in  th«  blue 
vault  of  heuven,  which  hung  clear  and  bright  and  lieautiful  above  him; 
but  it  was  not  more  clear  iu>r  bright  nor  lM*amtiful  than  the  countenance 
that  was  turned  mHUi  his  ow  n  at  every  pause  which  his  extreme  weak¬ 
ness  eom|K‘lled  hiui  to  nuike.  The  ]H*rfumed  breath  of  the  summer 
moriiiug  was  not  more  balmy  to  his  debilitated  frame,  than  were  the 
silver  tones  that  cheered  him  us  he  crt*pt  along,  to  his  spirit.  There 
are  many  I  ap|H*al  not  to  the  puling  Kontimentalist — who  can  con¬ 
ceive,  if  they  have  not  cxjH'ricnccd,  the  s(*nsations  w  hich  btdoug  to  the 
scene  I  have  descriln^d  :  to  such  I  need  not  paint  them ;  and  to  those 
who  are  not  of  that  t»rder,  the  attempt  would  bt*  vain  intlet^d. 

*  I  have  s;iid  that  1  was  a  witness  of  the  occurrence.  I  was  stand* 
ing  at  the  window'  of  an  apartment  immediately  over  that  from  w  hich 
Kuward  and  Ksther  had  issued,  and  Jaci»bi  lk*u  Israel  was  by  my  .side. 
I  occasionally  stole  a  glance  at  him,  curious  to  discover  the  effect  which 
the  si*enc  pniducctl  uihui  him.  I  liH>kiHl  in  vaiu  for  traci*s  of  that  dis- 
pleasurt*  which  I  apprehended  he  might  feel  upon  the  occasion:  he 
regardinl  them  h»r  some  time  with  intense  interest,  his  countenance  ex- 
IKiUiling  with  In’iievolenc'e,  and  at  length  he  misi*d  his  eyes,  streaming 
w  ith  tears,  towards  Heaven,  as  if  invoking  its  blessing  upon  the  youth¬ 
ful  |)air.* 

Kdward,  on  discovering  llie  character  of  his  own  feelings  and 
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the  (lancer  of  his  situation,  resolves  to  act  honourably  ar\(l 
promptly,  and  to  resign  his  situation.  This  lienevolent  Jew 
presses  iVnn  for  his  re^isons,  hut  is  only  entreated  to  give  him 
his  dismission. 

‘  “  Yos,  Kdwurd/*  snid  Jacotn,  1  will  dinmiss  you  from  my  ser¬ 
vice,  hut  it  will  l)e  to  take  you  to  my  lM>8om  as  a  sim.  eyes, 

(liinined  though  they  Ik?  hy  age  and  some  atHietion,  are  not  blind,  f 
have  long  st*en— ay,  liefore  you  discovered  it  yourselves,  the  growing 
atfectitui  between  you  ;  and  believe  me,  I  should  not  have  exposed  you 
to  so  severe  a  trial,  had  1  not  determintnl  to  reward  your  generosity  with 
the  treasure  it  would  so  nol»ly  have  foregone.  We  are  already,  blessed 
be  (hhI  for  his  mercy  !  uiiit(*d  in  faith  ;  let  us  now  l)ecome  one  family  ; 
and  then,  when  I  am  ndled  uikui  to  set  my  house  in  order,  I  shall 
cloM*  mv  eyes  in  jK'ace,  since  I  shall  leave  my  Esther  under  the  pro- 
tectit)!!  of  one  who  will  cherish  her  as  fondly  as  I  have  done. 

‘  A  material  and  most  happy  change  had  indeed  been  working  in  Ja¬ 
cobi  Hen  Israel.  Pride,  the  last  fortress  that  falls  liefore  the  conviction 
of  the  truth,  had  surrendered,  and  he  awoke  to  a  sense  of  his  dang(*r. 
The  Spirit  <»f  (uh\  had  done  its  hlessi’d  work  upon  his  heart,  and  had 
sent  light  int(»  his  dwelling,  while  Egyptian  darkness  per>’aded  the 
habitations  of  his  trila*.  With  **  a  mighty  hand  and  an  outstretched 
arm”,  He  had  brought  him  init  of  the  house  of  Imndage”,  in  the  face 
of  his  spiritual  enemies,  and  hud  not  left  him  to  ]H*rish  in  the  wilder- 
lu^s;  for  he  sustained  him  with  the  bread  of  life,  and  refresheil  his 
soul  with  rivers  of  living  water.  In  the  fer\'ency  of  a  grateful  heart, 
he  hless4>d  (omI  Almighty,  who  had  given  him  to  know,  in  this  his  latter 
day,  the  things  which  ladonged  to  his  jKnice ;  and  had  taught  him  to 
confess  that  Jesus  was  indeed  “  that  prophet  that  should  come  into  the 
world”,  whose  day  his  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see,  and  the  light  of 
wlnise  (lospel  the  prophets  of  old  beheld  through  the  dim  mists  of 
futurity.’ 

We  are  unwilling  to  consider  this  story  as  a  mere  fiction. 
Such  cases  have  occurred,  if  not  with  all  the  circumstances  that 
are  supplied  hy  the  Writer’s  imagination  in  the  Tale;  and  we 
should  perhaps  he  told,  that  it  is  really  founded  on  fact.  Still, 
it  disturbs  the  satisfaction  which  we  must  feel  at  meeting  with 
so  pleasing  a  delineation  of  the  power  of  religion,  to  recollect 
that  the  case  is  sup{M>sititious  and  ideal ;  that,  being  totally  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  character  of  evidence,  it  must  fail  to  convince  :  it  may 
illustrate,  but  it  can  prove  nothing.  It  has  the  semblance  of  a 
record,  but  not  its  authority,  and  therefore  cannot  be  reasoned 
upon.  This  strikes  us  as  a  fundamental  objection  to  religious 
tales,  admirable  as  may  be  the  sentiments  which  they  are  made 
to  convey.  The  truth  itself  loses  no  portion  of  its  intrinsic  au¬ 
thority,  but  it  comes  enforced  by  a  pretence,  by  an  invention  of 
the  fancy.  We  have  the  sentiment  dissevered  from  the  appro¬ 
priate  argument  of  its  evidence  and  authority. 

And  why  must  we  have  recourse  to  Tales?  Surely  the  records 
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of  jjcnuine  biography  might  he  remlereil  not  less  interesting  than 
Hctitious  narrative,  and  would  supply  ample  materials  of  ns  rich 
and  various  a  nature  as  the  stores  of  imagination.  But  the  pre¬ 
sent  age,  which  so  abounds  with  lives  and  memoirs,  is  barren  of 
biographical  narratives  of  real  merit  and  interest,  such  as  might 
vie  witli,  and  in  some  measure  supersede,  the  imaginary  sketch 
or  talc.  In  no  department,  perhaps,  has  less  talent  been  exerted 
or  ilispl.iyed,  than  that  of  biography,  w  hile  genius  of  the  highest 
order  is  expended  upon  the  embellishment  of  tictions.  So  long 
as  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  declaim 
against  the  reading  of  Tales.  It  is  to  Christian  w  riters,  not  to 
readers,  that  we  address  ourselves,  in  thus  indicating  a  ‘  more 
‘  excellent  way.’ 


Art.  IX.  1.  Oh  the  Attention  due  to  Unf  ulfilled  Prophecies :  a  Discourse 
delivered,  March  o,  l)efure  the  Monthly  Association  of 

gregiitioiial  Ministers.  By  Joseph  Fletcher,  A.M.  8vo.  pp.  48. 
Price  \s,  ini,  London.  1829. 

*2.  The  Character  of'  the  present  Dispensation  viefred  in  Connection 
ndth  Prophecy  :  a  Discourst*,  Xc.  With  additional  Notes  and  II- 
lustrutioiis.  Bv  William  Oruie.  8vo.  pp.  7*1.  Price  2s.  London.' 
182th 

8.  The  AsfH'ct  <)/'  Prophecy  resjh'cting  the  present  and  future  State  of 
the  Jens:  a  Disamrse,  \c.  By  William  Beiigi)  Collver,  D.D. 
LL.l).,  \*c.  \’c.  8vo.  pp.  82.  Price  \s.  Ltaidon.  1829. 

4.  The  liisCt  Progress^  and  Termination  of  Mohammedism :  a  Dis- 
ctmrse,  &c.  By  Henry  Forster  Burder,  31. A.  8vo.  pp.  4t). 

Price  1j.  (></.  Ijondou.  1821K 

^piIKSK  Discourses,  though  published  separately,  belong  to  a 
course  of  monthly  Lectures  upon  the  subject  of  Prophecy 
in  all  its  varied  bearings,  one  of  wbich  (the  first,  we  believe,  of 
the  series)  by  tbe  llev.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  has  already  been  noticed 
in  our  pages.  iVt  the  prcvSenC  moment,  tbeir  delivery  and  pub* 
lication  must  be  regarded  as  particularly  seasonable,  and  we 
strongly  recommend  the  whole  course  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  I  laving  recently  entered  somew  hat  at  length  into  the 
topics  to  which  these  discourses  relate,  we  shall  coniine  ourselves 
to  a  few  desultory  observations. 

In  enforcing  the  study  of  prophecy,  within  certain  limits,  Mr. 
Fletcher  very  impressively  adverts  to  one  important  result, 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  so  prominently  noticed. 

‘  The  study  of  uiifulhlleii  predicticuis  elevates  our  conceptions  of  the 
great  plan  of  IVovidtuice,  and  tends  to  confirm  our  confidenc'e  in  the 
iDiviuc  administration.  It  especially  tends  to  strengthen  our  faith  in 
the  Redeemer.  It  is  im{K«idble  to  study  the  book  of  the  Revelatioa 
without  |)erceiving  that  this  is  tlie  direct  and  mot^t  im])ortaiit  result  of 
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\  ilfvoiit  investigation.  'I'lie  A|HK'Alv|>He  om'ns  with  a  sublime  vision 
nf  the  glorifie<l  Hedeemer  invt»sted  uith  meoiatorial  dominion.  (Mothud 
In  tlie  attributes  of  mnjestv>  and  eml)odving  in  his  ^^)erson  the  eharac- 
teristirs  of  Deity,  with  all  the  proj)ertit‘s  of  gloritiwl  humanity,  he 
sways  the  sci'ptre  of  giwernment,  dispenses  the  blessings  of  grace,  and 
prepares  his  cluirch,  in  the  successive  scenes  of  its  existentH*  on  earth, 
f(»r  its  future  beatitication  in  his  eternal  kingdom.  The  Kpisth's  to  the 
Seven  (’Inirches,  illiistratt*  his  omniscience,  his  faithfulm*ss,  and  his 
love.  The  visions  of  the  heavenly  tem]»le  impress  on  our  spirits  the 
|k)wers  of  tlu*  world  to  come,  and  the  glory  t4»  Ih*  reveale<l.  The 
^nhiilne  imagery  of  the  A{H)culypse  exhibits  the  history  of  the  church  in 
all  perimls  of  time.  The  seals,  the  trum|)ets,  and  the  vials,  are  the 
>yinhols  and  illustrations  tif  the  successive  states  of  prosperity  and  de- 
jircssion  which  the  church  was  to  undergo  with  the  destiides  of  nations 
and  coininunities,  so  far  as  their  interests  atfcct  the  interests  <»f  the 
oliurch.  \\  hatever  theory  of  interpretation  we  apply  to  sonw  of  the 
syinUds  and  announcements  yet  unnlle<l  by  facts,  we  still  jK‘rceive  that 
in  all  things  Jesus  has  the  pre-eminence ;  that  **  all  things  were  made 
hy  him  ancl  for  him  that  the  throne  of  (hsl  is  in  his  church  ;  that 
the  mystic  1h»w  of  the  covenant  surrounds  that  throne ;  and  that  the 
changes  and  revolutions  of  time  are  ultimately  subservient  to  the  final 
interests  of  truth  and  rightt*ousness,  and  the  glory  of  the  Divine  He- 
ihvmer  !  ”  pp.  24,  25. 


Mr.  Onne’s  discourse  is  i\  Scriptural  and  argumentative  refu- 
lalion,  marked  by  bis  usual  ability,  of'those  crude  and  erroneous 
\ie\vs  of  the  present  dispensation,  which  have  been  put  forth 
hy  tlu*  'Franslator  of  Ucn  Kzra,  and  other  ‘  students  of  pro- 
‘  phecy.*  ‘  I  can  conceive  of  notliing/  says  Mr.  Onne,  ‘  more 
‘  calculated  to  work  infinite  mischief  to  the  souls  of  men,  than 
‘  the  study  of  prophecy  under  .such  teachers  as  Mr.  Irving  and 
‘  the  author  or  authors  of  (he  l^rophetic  Dialogues.*  The  dis¬ 
course  is  founded  upon  I  leh.  xii.  27,  28.,  one  of  those  texts 
which  are  boldly  explained  away,  ned  to  say  contradicted,  hy 
Mr.  Irving,  who  affirms,  that  Christians  ‘  have  not  obtained 
‘  the  kingdom  which  cannot  he  removed,  hut  look  for  it  ;*  they 
have  ‘  as  yet  obtained  no  king  !  * 

Dr.  C  Oliver  advocates  the  opinion,  that  the  Jews  are  reserved 
a  future  restoration,  both  to  the  Church  and  to  their  own 
land.  'I'hat  ‘  they  shall  receive  the  Messiah  in  the  spirituality 
‘  of  his  kingdom,’  is,  he  correctly  remarks,  ‘  the  first  aspect  of 
‘  prophecy  respecting  their  future  sUle  * ;  but  he  concludes  that 
the  aggregate  testimony  of  prophecy  is  in  favour  of  their  na- 
ijonal  re-establishment.  He  adinit.s,  that  that  event  is  not  dis- 
t»uctly  noticed  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  this,  he  thinks,  may 
j>e  explainetl  hy  the  consideration,  that  ‘  the  constant  insisting 
^  of  the  apostles  upon  the  spiritual  nature  of  our  Lord  *8  king- 
^  dom,  was  rendered  absolutely  ncces.sary  by  the  exclusively  car¬ 
nal  expectations  of  the  Jews.*  Has  this  necessity  been  done 
away  ? 
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\o  tires. 


To  the  su!)joct  of  Mr.  Harder’s  Discourse,  we  s  hall  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  advert  on  a  future  occasion.  M  e  are  ^lad  to  perceive 
that  he  has  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Forster’s  able  work  reviewed 
in  our  May  Number:  upon  some  points,  he  maintains  a  ditler- 
ent  opinion,  hut  without  hein>(  sufliciently  careful  to  explain  the 
data  upon  which  he  grounds  his  statements. 


No  ru  KS. 


Art.  X.  yfemmr  of  Mrs.  Atm  //.  JuAson,  irifr  of  the  Rev.  Adon- 
irntn  Judson^  Missumary  to  Rurmah.  Including  a  History  of  the 
Americim  Ikiptist  Mission  in  the  Jtunnan  Empire.  Hy  »Iamcs  1). 
Knowles,  Pastor  of  the  S<‘i*ond  Haptist  Church  in  Boston.  12mo. 
PI'-  *’  rice  its.  Dmdon, 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkuhle,  that  the  extensive  field  of  missionary 
labour  opening  in  the  Burmun  empire,  should  lx‘  left  exclusively  to 
the  Americjui  Baptist  Churches.  *  Other  denominations  of  Christians,’ 
remarks  Mr.  Kiunvles,  ‘  have  cht)8en  their  |M>sts  of  lalsnir :  they  have 
‘  left  the  Burman  empire  to  us  ;  and  they  require  us  to  do  our  duty, 
‘  or  yield  our  place  to  others  who  will  serve  our  common  Master  more 
‘  failhfullv.’  The  prestuit  vidume  details  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  fonnation  and  progress  of  this  interesting  IMission.  It  is  for 
the  must  j>art,  of  necessity,  a  annpilation  from  letters  and  documents, 
portions  of  which  liave  already  Ikhui  brought  iH'fore  the  public  ;  but, 
in  its  present  connected  form,  in  which  the  history  is  brought  down  to 
the  pn'M'nt  time,  it  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  religious  readers; 
and  it  will  Im*  an  inductMiient  to  purchase  the  volume,  that  the  profits 
t»f  this  edition  are  to  be  in  part  devoted  to  the  Fund  for  Widow's  and 
Or])hans  of  Missionaries  in  connexion  with  the  Baptist  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety. 

JMrs.  Judson,  notwithstanding  the  unpleasing  |)ortrait  prefixed  to 
this  volume,  and  an  American  hauteur  of  manner,  w’as  an  interesting 
and  noble-minded  w’oman.  Her  journal  dties  not  exhibit  any  verv  de- 
cidtnl  marks  of  intelli'ctual  superiority  ;  but  it  would  not  hv  fair  to  es¬ 
timate  her  by  a  document  of  that  description,  never  intended  for  the 
public  eye,  and  of  which  a  much  fn*cr  use  has  lieeii  made  than,  w'e 
think,  a  sound  discretion  w’ould  have  warranted. 


Art.  XI.  The  Rook  of  Genesis,  in  English  Hebreri' ;  accompanied  by 
an  Interlinear  Translation,  substantially  the  same  as  the  Autho- 
rizinl  English  Version  ;  with  Notes,  and  a  Grammatical  Introduc¬ 
tion.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Comprehensive  Bible.  8vo.  Ih28. 

TiiRRK  can  Ik*  no  doubt  that  many  persons  have  lieen  repelled  from 
the  study  of  the  Oriental  Languages,  by  the  strange  aspect  of  the 
characters  in  which  they  are  written  and  printed.  It  is,  however,  not 
less  true,  that  the  difficulties  which  have  appeare<l  so  formidable,  and 
bv  which  so  many  have  lx*en  discourugetl,  are  easily  to  Ik*  surmounted- 
To  acquire  an  intimacy  w*ith  the  Hebrew  Alphaliet,  demands  but  little 
time  ;  and  no  language  is  to  Ik*  learned,  even  if  wt  |H>ssess  a  familiar 
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acquaintance  with  its  clciiicntury  character,  but  by  persevering  dili- 
l^•l^cc.  Sumetlnng,  however,  may  be  done  to  facilitate  the  progn^  of 
the  learner.  The  inetho<l  adopted  in  the  volume  InTorc  us,  provides 
for  the  initiation  and  udvancvment  of  the  Hebrew  scholar  in  a  manner 
which  we  eousider  as  entitled  to  eominendatiou  ;  though  we  cannot  ap¬ 
prove  of  that  part  t>f  it,  in  which  the  Hebrew  characters  are  representiHl 
us  not  necessary  in  the  lessons  of  the  student.  We  wouhl  not  only,  with 
the  Editor,  recommend  him  to  acquin^  a  tcderable  facility  of  reading 
the  original,  but  of  having  it  constantly  before  him  ;  and  on  no  account 
to  satisfy  himself  with  the  Homan  notation,  otherwise  than  as  assisting 
him  to  usi*  the  Hebrew  Bible  freely.  The  text  of  the  Old  Tt'stainent, 
as  we  have  it  in  the  ancient  form,  is  not  to  be  su|H*rsedt»d  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Homan  notation  into  our  copies ;  the  propt‘r  use  to  lie 
made,  therefore,  of  the  system  bc'fore  us,  is  simply  to  accustom  the 
learner  to  the  reading  of  the  original.  The  punctuated  pronunciation 
may  thus  Ir*  more  easily  acquired,  than  it  could  Ik*  without  this  subsi¬ 
diary  apiiaratus.  Assistance  of  this  kind  has  been  already  variously 
supplied ;  and  the  Editor  of  the  present  work  has  jierformed  a  service 
from  which  real  advantage  may  be  derived  by  those  learners  of  the 
Hebrew  language  who  have  not  the  beiietit  of  a  linng  instructor.  We 
cannot,  however,  perceive  the  propriety  or  the  utility  t»f  publishing  the 
wlndc  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  this  manner  ;  aiul  Wiuild  advise  the 
Editor  to  conclude  his  labours  with  the  Ihn»k  of  Psaluis,  the  publication 
of  which  is  announced  in  his  preface. 


Akt.  xn.  LITKllAllY  INTELLKiENCE. 


A  New  Edition  of  Dean  (Jraves’s  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  com¬ 
plete  in  One  very  large  \%dume  Hvo,  will  Ik'  ready  in  July* 

In  a  Few  Days  will  Ihj  published.  An  Analysis  of  Bisliop  Burnet's 
Exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  witli  N(»ti*8.  By  Thomas 
Newland,  A.B.  T.C.D.  One  thick  Volume  12ino. 

In  the  Press,  A  Second  Series  of  M‘(iregor*s  True  Stories  from  the 
History  of  Ireland,  containing  the  Heigns  of  the  Tudors.  One  Vol. 
IHmo,  half-bound. 

In  the  Press,  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Derry,  nnd 
Defence  of  EInniskillen  in  HiHH  and  1).  By  the  Hev.  .Tohn  (vraham, 
A.M.  One  Volume  12mo,  with  Three  Plates  and  a  Map. 

In  the  Press,  The  Northern  Tourist ;  or  Traveller’s  (luide  to  the 
North  and  North-West  of  Ireland ;  including  a  particular  Account  of 
the  Towns  of  Drogheda;  Dundalk,  Newry,  Downpatrick,  Belfast,  Co¬ 
leraine,  Derry,  Enniskillen,  Sligo,  &c.,  with  a  Map  and  several  Plates. 
One  thick  Pocket  V^olume,  Imund  in  green. 

In  a  few  days  will  appear.  Observations  on  the  Hural  Affairs  of 
Ireland  ;  or  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Farming,  Planting  and  Gardening, 
adapted  to  the  Circumstances,  Resources,  Soil,  and  Climate  of  that 
Country'  ;  including  some  Remarks  on  the  Reclaiming  of  Bo)^  and 
Wastes,  and  a  few  Hints  on  Ornamental  Gardening.  By  Joseph 
Lamlwrt,  Esq.  One  Volume  12mo.  With  Cuts. 

^  In  the  Press,  Tales  of  the  Irish  Peastintry  ;  containing — Introdiic- 
^ion— Tlie  Weilding — The  Wake — The  Funeral — The  Party  Fight— 
The  Battle  of  the  Factions-^The  Hedge  School— The  Station. 


M  flat  Us  rccifilitf 

A  now  iililioii  (the  Sixth)  i»t’  the  Little  Villa^r’s  Verse  Ihiok, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  will  U*  ready  in  a  few  days. 

Prejwring  for  publication,  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  W  eslev,  A.M., 
late  Fellow  t»f  Linctdn  (’olli‘;:e,  i)xford.  Third  Kdition.  \\  ith  much 
additional  Matter.  By  tl>e  Rev.  Henry  Moure,  sole  survivint^  Trustee 
4»f  I^Ir.  We.dej's  Fa|»ers. 

In  u  few  days  will  be  published,  in  Due  eleirant  ]MKrket  V'olume, 
(fulpine  «.  Synt*ptical  Coin|a‘ndiuni  of  British  Botany,  arranged  after  the 
Liniuean  S\  stem  ;  containing  the  (ieiieric  and  Specific  Characters,  the 
Situation,  ()uration,  Time  of  Flowering,  Colour  of  the  Flowers,  and 
reference  to  Figures.  The  Tliird  Edition,  with  (?t»rn*ctions  ainl  Addi¬ 
tions,  including  the  Natural  Orders  of  the  Genera,  according  to  the 
method  ol  Jussieu. 

The  Itev.  ILiberi  liurrowes,  D.D.,  Ueun  <if  (\»rk,  has  just  ready 
for  publicalloii,  a  Volume  of  Si‘rnu>ns  on  the  First  Lessons  of  the 
Morning  SiTviee  for  the  Sundays,  from  S*ptuagesima  to  Trinity  Sun¬ 
day. 


Aut.  xm.  WORKS  UKCENTLV  PUBLISHED. 


HtuUHArin . 

Guert  ut  lauac  I'ciuitr.gUtit,  Sou  ol 
AUU'rmau  lVniun|;tuii,  ut  I.<)Ui]ou,  uoil  .i» 
cniiurnt  Minister  of  tht*  in  tlir  So. 

cmSv  of  Fririitls,  which  he  jiuned  about  the 
Year  lUSH.  l^iuo.  ai.  :?iul  Kdit. 

Mtniioir  of  the  .Xiiministratiou  of  the 
Kight  lion,  llenrj-  IVlimn:,  Ac.  \e.  Hy 
the  late  Kev.  Arcluleacoii  C‘»xe, 

Hector  t>f  Iteinortoii.  ^  voU.  iio.  t>l.  Oj. 

iiuroHV. 

A  New  and  Coin^tletc  History  ut  the 
County  of  Vuik,  from  tlie  Earlickt  Period 
to  the  I'reacnt  ’PuTie.  Hy  Tlumia*  .Mien, 
.\utht)r  of  “  Surrey  ot  Londi)n,"  hv.  II- 
lu»lr«t«'«l  by  i)ne  Ilutnlred  View*,  fn»in 
Drawings  Ukeii  on  the  SjH>t  expressly  for 
Ui'u  NVork,  by  Nathaniel  WhiittK-li  ;  cu- 
grared  in  the  first  style  of  Line  K!.g’a>ing. 
in  Numbers.  Sro.  Ij.  ;  4to.  Proofs,  2.«. 

THVOLOOT. 

On  the  Signs  of  the  Time*  ;  an  Aihlress 
to  Christians.  Hr  1.  .M.  Cramp.  tkL 
pM!  Itiae,  Prt»gres!i,  and  'rcrinioation  of 
Moluunuieilistn.  Discourse,  delivered 
June  1 1,  By  Henry  I'orstcr  Btmler, 

M..\.  Hvo.  <s. 

A  Second  Inquiry  into  the  Grounds  on 
which  the  Pn'pheiic  Period  of  Daniel  and 
St.  John  has  lircn  supposed  to  consist  i»f 
iJitiO  Years.  Containing  an  Kxatnination 
cf  the  ArguiuenU  uf  Mcik* ;  Hemarks  on 
a  Passage  in  the  Dialtigues  of  Pn>p)u*cy ; 
various  Reviews  of  the  First  Inquiry; 


and  on  the  Cuminoii  Interpretation  of  the 
S^’ven  ileaiLs  of  the  beast.  bv  S.  R 
Maitland.  Hvo.  tit. 

Die  As{H'i  t  of  Prophecy  respecting  the 
Present  and  PiUurc  State  of  the  Jews.  By 
the  Rev.  \V.  b.  Collyer.  D.D.,  &c.  iicc. 
Hvo.  Is. 

TKAVKLS,  BIX'. 

Polynesian  Hi'searchet,  during  a  liesh 
tlence  of  nearly  Six  Years  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  Inchiiting  1  )e8oriptit>nti  nf  Hie 
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